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THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 
I.—_THE CRY FOR MEN. 


Lorp Rosesery’s letter and the speech to the City Liberal Club 
have aggravated the almost hopeless paradox of his strange career. 
They have increased the country’s admiration for his opinions and 
diminished its confidence in his intentions. He has made the moral 
reunion of the present Liberal party impossible under his own, or 
perhaps any other leadership, and raised ideas of a coalition without 
any apparent reckoning with Mr. Chamberlain, who will obviously 
occupy the most powerful political position in the empire upon the 
conclusion of the war. Where Lord Rosebery has rendered the 
service to national thought is in the violent disturbance he has. 
created. 

English public life threatens to become the victim of its virtues, 
and the Empire to be ruined by moderation. Every strong trait in» 
our political character has been wrested against its true purpose. 
Party fidelity has degenerated into mechanical pretence, rational 
compromise into ignoble compliance, and the patience and restraint 
of the people into national apathy and ineptitude. We react by 
habit and with complacency against what we conceive to be the: 
spirit of France. There is perhaps more urgent need to remember,. 
at the present point, that Spain died of dignity. A hundred years: 
after the Revolution France is still a first-class Power, and more: 
secure upon her level, were she content, than any other in Europe: 
Her violence was at least better than stupor, which is the opposite 
danger of a heavy-tempered race. With Spain the surer process 
of a deeper decay was covered by the delusions of a Conservative 
tradition not all unlike our own. Her disorders came, but came toa 
late. England has had alarmingly too much of the appeals on 
both sides to the eminently constitutional qualities of the British 
mind. It is not in the mouths of party managers that the principles 
of an effectual statesmanship and of a virile public spirit are ever to 
be sought. The danger of this country may lie in the yielding 
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reasonableness which induces the mass of its citizens to suffer in- 
definitely the things that fill them with discontent, but will never 
lead them into excitable and meddling faction. What we have 
to fear from our natural tendency is stagnation. What we 
require, above all, is stimulus, whether from strong personalities or 
decisive undertakings. But the discontent with the invertebrate 
irresolution and lethargy of Ministers, as a body, which shows itself 
by Unionist abstention from the lobbies, is met by ad misericor- 
diam appeals for a blind allegiance which would relieve the Govern- 
ment from the responsibility of deserving support. The Liberal 
Imperialists are adjured, and successfully adjured, to practise what 
can only be called “ economy of truth,” in order to maintain a con- 
ventional sham, an optical illusion of unity among an Opposition 
moved by no single moral impulse in common. It would appear 
that we have at length come to the point when the principle of 
organised hypocrisy is held up by both parties as the admitted 
and ordinary essential of party combination. There can be no mis- 
take as to what this practice will mean. It will mean the profound 
*2moralisation of the whole party-system it is intended to sustain. 
It will eat out the heart of the thing in preserving the outward 
simulacrum of its existence. It will mean the suppression of 
everything dynamic, and the more settled torpor of all that is inert. 
The new doctrine which enforces the necessity of keeping up false 
appearances in politics, will draw the House of Commons and public 
life deeper and deeper into a slough of despond. 

England has reached the limit of empire, and her greatest need is 
a Hadrian who would recognise that fact and strongly attempt the 
policy to which it points. Her question, whether in respect of 
dominion or trade, is no longer one of extension, but one of exis- 
tence. How to preserve the present bounds of her power, and the 
present level of her prosperity within them, is the problem, and its 
solution might well provide work for a generation. In an ideal 
order of public affairs that work would be non-controversial. Nothing 
that we have known as party principles will help. Those old formulas 
were far more expressive of the general inclinations of natural 
temperament than of reasoned and comprehensive purpose. They 
are as irrelevant now to the task of the nation as to the designs 
of Sir William White. Not party programmes in the interest of 
party, but able and active government, essentially impassioned in 
spirit however cool in means—that is the supreme desideratum of this 
country, and the one definite craving that lies at the bottom of the 
hearts of four-fifths of the people. Their profound instinct makes 
them feel that the ship of State, in yet another variation of the in- 
exhaustible metaphor, will be more and more like aship in an icepack, 
and that England, under a cumulative stress of external pressure, 
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must bend every effort towards the moral and material development 
of her internal force. From this point of view men of detached 
mind can only regard with equal impatience and infinite dislike the 
revelation of fumbling and muddle-minded irresolution given by 
the fiasco of the educational proposals on the part of the Government, 
and the strange exhibition at the Reform Club of the moral impo- 
tence of the Opposition. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has undoubtedly done his honest 
best, and as may well be believed, at no slight cost, to disguise his 
real feelings, lest they should do his party wrong. When Mr. 
Balfour called him a pro-Boer he was angry, because the charge 
was true enough to excite the most spontaneous indignation of human 
nature. The Leader of the Opposition has put a constraint upon 
himself in the discharge of what he has conceived to be his duty. 
He will always be remembered in public life as the past-master of 
ambiguous pawkiness, the virtuoso of evasion, and the miracle of 
non-committal facility. We have rather spoiled the meaning of the 
word “insignificant,” but it may, perhaps, be said, without gross 
offence, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has displayed of 
purpose as ingenious an insignificance as any figure known to our 
political history. Other politicians have said the most opposite 
things in turn, but the member for Stirling endeavours to say them 
at the same time, and to search his speeches for any fixed meaning 
of which the country might lay hold has been like feeling for the 
solid part of a silk cushion. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
attempted in a word, and with a success that might have been 
thought impossible, to satisfy Mr. Lloyd Morgan and Mr. Labouchere, 
by an atmosphere of inferences, while avoiding expressions at which it 
would be easy for Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey to take specific 
offence. But in spite of all the hyper-sensitive protest against nick- 
names—which are abbreviated arguments and as useful as sixpenny 
telegrams—there is no doubt that Mr. Balfour was sufficiently right. 
On the whole Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a pro-Boer. That 
was why the pro-Boers were satisfied with his leadership, and why 
the Liberal Imperialists were not. The meeting at the Reform Club 
was a wirepuller’s eirenicon that is claimed asa victory by pro- 
Boer Opportunists and Imperialists alike. But it is obviously the 
former who are justified by the apotheosis of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, nor can the strange contention that Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey have raised their position be admitted for a 
moment. For all material purposes they have compromised their 
position. 

Not one word said at the Holborn Restaurant was retracted. 
The Liberal Imperialist protest was ignored. The Opposition 
leader insisted that he had been “ perfectly consistent throughout,” 
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and was answered with loud and prolonged cheers. Sir William 
Harcourt had the hardihood to refer to ‘sectional cliques and 
personal aims,” and exalted the “courage” of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Asquith owned “ the splendid qualities 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.” Sir Edward Grey conceded 
in stronger terms that “a feeling of chivalry had been aroused 
in him by the efforts of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.” The 
peculiar character of these efforts may be described by all the 
epithets that the political equilibrist can ever deserve, but it has been 
reserved for Sir Edward Grey of all men to apply to the Blondin of 
the parliamentary tight-rope the proper praise of Don Quixcte. 
There could have been no more unexpected and painful shock to some 
who up to that moment had set greater hope upon the career of the 
member for Berwick than upon that of any man in England. 

Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, in their subsequent public 
addresses at Peterborough and the excommunicated dinner, 
have confined themselves to what the minimum of self-respect 
demanded. The Liberal Imperialists vindicated their perfect 
freedom to express with the utmost explicitness their mutual 
opinions to each other, and tacitly abandoned for all resolute and 
effectual purposes the mission of impressing and permeating the 
mind of the party as a whole with the views which, if there be any 
meaning in the name or the existence of Liberal Imperialism, they 
honestly believe to be equally vital to the future of Liberalism and 
the Empire. The spectacle of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
manufacturing effusive encomiums upon the good intentions of their 
leader, and suppressing their belief that the practical effect of his 
intentions is disastrous to his party and the nation, must surely be 
regarded as one of the least encouraging that has been witnessed 
even in the present depressing phase of public life. The Libera} 
Imperialists have forfeited the confidence of the country by showing 
their want of confidence in themselves and their destiny. They have 
destroyed all belief in their power to mould the future of their party 
in accepting the position of a tolerated minority and pleading for 


existence on sufferance. It is the old experience of French politicians: 


that “ concentration ” means surrender to the Left. 

Every reflecting member of the meeting at the Reform Club was 
aware that the struggle in the Liberal party is caused by the most 
profound of all differences. It is a struggle, in Mr. Birrell’s 
invaluable formula, between two “frames of mind.” They are 
antipathetic and incompatible. The recognised ascendency of the 
“frame of mind” of Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman is the utter 
defeat of that of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, and the meeting 
at the Reform Club was the very agape of the organised hypocrisy 
which is paralysing the whole moral force of our political life. 
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But if we turn to the side of the Government in search of moral 
force and organic vigour we are in no better case. The improve- 
ment of education is as important to this country as the maintenance 
of the fleet. The latter in preserving peace cannot prevent the 
ebbing of our trade. The former may. In spite of the optimism 
of Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach upon this 
subject, commercial position is comparative, and nothing can 
change the rule of three. If America and Germany continue to 
gain upon us in the next ten years as they have done in the 
last ten, we might easily find before two more Parliaments were 
out that we had become the third commercial power. But 
nothing in the long run can prevent relative commercial power 
from translating itself into naval power to the same degree, 
and though Waterloo was not won upon the playing fields of 
Eton the supremacy of the ocean may be lost in our schools. 
That will be agreed to be no extravagant hypothesis. Since the 
fiasco upon the first Education Bill of the Government in 1896, 
commercial education in Germany has been powerfully improved. 
In 1898 two veritable Commercial universities were founded at 
Leipzig and Aix-la-Chapelle. At Cologne and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, similar institutions are to be founded, and Berlin, Hamburg, 
and other cities will presently follow. Trade schools and technical 
museums have been multiplied, and with regard to the new develop- 
ment of Handelshochschulen for the study of the whole process of 
world-commerce, the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, which at 
first doubted their practical utility, has changed its opinion. The 
existing depression in Germany will stimulate the process. There 
can be little question that in spite of all our hope that we were 
making up lost ground, our educational organisation for national 
purposes by comparison with the additional progress made in 
Germany, is relatively worse in 1901 than it was in 1896, when the 
first educational measure of the Cabinet was wrecked. At Birming- 
ham, on July 6th, Mr. Chamberlain himself employed the most 
serious language that a Minister could use :— 

‘‘The more I study this question of higher education the more I am persuaded 
of its enormous importance to this country, the more I am convinced of our own 
deficiencies, both absolutely and in comparison with those other nations which 
are our competitors, I will not say for existence, but at all events for a foremost 
place in the rank of the nations of the world. And I regard this opening time of 
the twentieth century as a critical time in the history of British education, and of 
the higher education which has hitherto been too much neglected, and I am 
convinced that unless we overcome the innate conservatism of our people in 
regard to the application of the highest science to the commonest industries and 
manufacture in our land we shall certainly fall very far behind in the race,” 

Nothing could be much more accurately said. But if these are 
Mr. Chamberlain’s opinions upon education, what must be his opinions 
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upon the educational policy of his colleagues. They have exhibited 
a weakness of which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would have 
been incapable, and a lack of national sense of which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would be ashamed. After five years delay 
there is another Bill, and another fiasco. Mr. Brodrick’s attempted 
excuse is the most damaging of accusations. That the mind of 
Parliament is supposed to be engrossed upon the army, the navy, the 
budget and the war, would have been a logical though not a sound 
reason for refusing to introduce an Education Bill. It admits 
the whole indictment against a Government with an enormous 
majority which decided in the middle of the Session that it would 
pass its belated measure, but resolved that it could not so soon as 
there promised to be the slightest difficulty in the process. Mr. 
Chamberlain assisted in making Birmingham the Mecca of the 
School Board system—what can he think of Ministerial methods in 
connection with Education Bill No. 2. The Colonial Secretary 
regards the whole subject as one upon which the fate of the empire 
may prove after all to depend. Sir John Gorst was permitted to 
perform upon it in cap and bells, and to fillip the School Boards 
with the jester’s bauble. King Demos likes an antic, but not in 
office, and partly for that reason prefers Mr. Labouchere. The cheaper 
cynicism is naturally facetious, but it was Mr. Balfour’s loyalty to 
call it amusing. If the leader of the House thought it so, much 
would be explained. 

It is not desirable that the functions of the School Boards should 
be extended. It is not indispensable that they should continue to 
exist. But in mutual criticism they would be at an advantage over 
Sir John Gorst, for they have, on the whole, done a great work well. 
In laying the foundations of national culture they have built as solidly 
as the designs of the architects of Whitehall have allowed. In the 
last thirty years they have done their business, on the whole, better 
than the Imperial Parliament has done its business on the whole ; 
and the advantage of efficiency upon the side even of School Boards, 
as compared with the business aptitude of the Government and the 
House of Commons, has never been more striking than during the 
present Session. But in the meantime the Cabinet has contrived to 
leave upon the mind of the country the remarkable impression that 
Ministers regard it as of rather more importance that School Boards 
should be snubbed than that higher education should be organised. 
Sir William Hart Dyke’s grave rebuke of this attitude increases the 
often felt regret and surprise that he should ever have been displaced 
at Whitehall in favour of Sir John Gorst. The House of Commons 
knows well the difference between the spirit of the two men. It is 
the difference between high-minded character and the spurious type 
of ability which everyone calls clever and no one respects. But 
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Sir John Gorst’s appointment was, of course, made in the vein of 
Sir John Gorst himself. Lord Salisbury, being unable to take his 
own view of his merits and claims, made him practically Minister 
of Education on the principle, long recognised in this country, that 
schoolmasters, like critics, were men who had failed. While we 
continue to think that the unbelieving levity which we should regard 
with horror at the Admiralty is venial and diverting at the other end 
of Whitehall, in connection with what Germany, America and 
France consider as the greatest moral interest of the State, we shall 
not deserve progress in education, and we shall not get it. For in 
this question, above all, the country can get nothing better from a 
statesman than what he is. In the meantime the Cockerton judgment, 
the merest accident, and non-essential of the argument, has been 
utilised in order to make Education Bill No. 2 a measure either of 
notice to quit to the School Boards, or for converting them into 
tenants at will. The author of the Act of 1870 might have agreed 
that his system has served its purpose, but it has been a considerable 
thing in its day, and against the petty practice by which its existence 
is threatened, the earnest shade of a W. E. Forster rises grimly up 
beside a Sir John Gorst. The net result is to reduce the national 
temperature upon the whole subject of education—which is precisely 
the aggravation of our essential evil in regard to it. And the 
absence of heart, mind, and management upon education is. 
deadly typical of the characteristic Ministerial attitude of lethargy, 
tempered by facetious scepticism, which fills the country with 
contemptuous despair and dull hatred of the Government it 
supports. 

The disingenuous symposium at the Reform Club has destroyed all 
hope in the regeneration of the Opposition through the medium of 
the Liberal Imperialists, while the new education fiasco has shown 
that the debility of the Government as a body is, for some reason, 
incurable. Yet the adoption of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman by 
his party as its only possible substitute for a policy, confronts us for 
the first time with the alarming possibility that the administration 
drifting on indefinitely through several Sessions more, and 
with none of its organic defects removed, may be returned 
for a third term of power. ‘The serious ambition of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to become Prime Minister is a revelation 
of which the country has not yet quite grasped the significance. 
No Liberal leader has ever been so generally regarded as impossible, 
so far as the predominant partner is concerned, but he can no 
longer be looked upon as a warming-pan for Lord Rosebery or 
Mr. Asquith. Rather than face the contingency of having Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman sent for by the King, the country would 
renounce its desire for an alternative Government, and would decide 
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to muddle on with those who at present possess its offices but not its 
confidence. There never was a stranger or more portentous situation 
in politics—never one so ominous and unwholesome. It must suggest 
serious reflection upon the whole state of our national life, and some 
attempt to diagnose our political disease. The obvious symptom that 
mests the most casual scrutiny is the decay of personal force. It is 
odd that we should lay so much stress upon the importance of the man 
behind the gun, and so little upon that of the man behind the policy. 
But it is certain that we can have nothing at present more convinced 
than Sir John Gorst in education, more powerful and original than 
Lord Lansdowne in foreign policy, more vertebral and thorough than 
-Mr. Balfour in the management of the House, or anything more active, 
helpful and fervent than Lord Salisbury in the general composition 
-of the Government. Led by a strong man, the Opposition would 
long ago have driven the Government from power. But it has been 
feebler in the use of its opportunities than have been Ministers in the 
execution of their duty. 

The reign of mediocrity is upon us. There was a time, not so far 
removed, when we moralised in our solemn pharisaism upon the 
decadence of France. We took with facility a high moral tone upon 
the subject, and we pointed most frequently, it will be remembered, 
‘to the fact that her normal type of public man tended to represent 
little more than accomplished correctitude. We find ourselves reduced 
by comparison to correctitude considerably less accomplished. The 
decline in France from the level of Thiers, Gambetta, and Ferry, has 
been far less sudden and deep than our decline from the level of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Bright. The Third Republic 
possesses in the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry an administration pro- 
bably, on the whole, the most distinguished and competent in Europe. 
More than half of its members, M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself, 
M. Millerand, M. Caillaux, M. Delcassé, M. de Lanessan, to name 
imo others, are men of the most marked talent, men who have clear 
‘opinions, and who have shown the courage of them in circumstances 
more difficult than any in which our politicians have ever been 
tried. That is the French Government. But there are materials in 
the Chamber not simply for an alternative Government, but for half- 
a-dozen alternative Governments, not one of which could be regarded 
as deficient in purpose or contemptible in capacity. We have acquired 
a mechanical trick, for instance, of dismissing M. Jules Méline as 
unworthy of consideration. This is foolish, as he will, in all proba- 
bility, return to office. It is still more so, because M. Méline is in 
reality a very able man, as nearly resembling a French Mr. M’ Kinley 
in views and methods as the difference of race permits. That the 
decay of personal force in English politics since the formation of 
Lord Salisbury’s third Government in 1895 has become more complete 
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in this country than across the Channel, cannot, in the judgment of 
the present writer, be disputed. In Germany, again, though Count 
von Biilow is the outstanding figure, he is surrounded by a great deal 
of instructed efficiency, working in the sort of shadow under the lamp 
that the effulgence of the Kaiser casts upon all beneath. 

Where genius appears its training does not matter, but training 
turns the scale when the average is pitted against the average. If 
we submit that the reign of mediocrity is becoming universal in 
Europe, the lack of political science and of moral and intellectual 
energy must place our rule of thumb politicians at as great a disad- 
vantage as that to which rule of thumb eoutine has reduced our 
manufacturers and engineers. But mechanical tradition is an infi- 
nitely more obstinate force throughout the whole system of our 
Government than in any other sphere of national life, or in the 
affairs of any other civilised nation. Men arrive at Cabinet rank at 
an age when they are already past the prime of their vigour. The 
desire to make a personal impression upon the almost hopeless 
immobility of our governing system rarely exists or soon wears 
out. Senility is supreme, and an appalling thing is the ten- 
dency of young parliamentary hands to repress every symptom of 
youth, and to imitate the impotent sapience of senility in the hope of 
acquiring an early character for moderation. We alone are governed 
in the main by survivals with no inspiration for anything that con- 
cerns the future and with all the best of their lives in the past. The 
dominant majority of the present Cabinet are old gentlemen who can 
add nothing to their careers. An industrial nation whose vital 
questions are those of cities and of trade, is still ruled in the main 
by a rather narrow caste of rural Mandarins who never feel them- 
selves to be inside the subjects which they decide, and are reluctant 
and sceptical as to the progress they are compelled to undertake. 

What is the other civilised country in the world where the forces 
of prevention are so omnipotent, and the will of the nation is at 
such cross-purposes with those whose business or aspiration is to 
interpret it? Not France. Not America. Not Germany, where the 
Kaiser, since his accession, takes the keenest personal interest in the 
promotion of trade, has turned the diplomatic service into a commer- 
cial agency, and has been as earnest to modernise education as to 
strengthen his army or to create a fleet. But this last reference, of 
itself, brings our thoughts upon the reign of mediocrity to a focus. 
Nerve and imagination were the secrets of Lord Beaconsfield’s power, 
and in them we shall find the explanation of the vivid remembrance 
in which he is held after twenty years by significant contrast with the 
oblivion which has fallen upon the name of Mr. Gladstone so soon. 
The German, in “ Lothair,” prophesied that when his nation had 
achieved military supremacy, the instinct of the sea would awake in 
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the land of the Vikings, and naval predominance would return to 
the Baltic. The remark might have been made by Napoleon or 
Bismarck, It indicates the intuitive prescience of future problems, 
which is the soul of statesmanship and the need of the Empire. But 
even now, when the naval development of the Teutonic spirit is 
midway in the path of destiny, there is no statesman in this country 
qualified either by knowledge or imagination to take the clear cold- 
blooded and objective view of Germany that Germans take of us. 
If we exclude Mr. Chamberlain, whose extraordinary alertness of 
mind and assimilative instinct closely approach the value of a great 
intuition for all executive purposes, there is not a solitary figure in 
public life to which this country can look with full confidence. 

Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister when Mr. Gladstone had 
rendered the fatal disservice to his country of bringing imperious 
enthusiasm, heroic energy, fervent speech, and more of the 
dynamic qualities of democratic politics into signal discredit. 
At that psychological moment the remarkable negative qualities 
of Lord Salisbury’s intellect, the dissolving irony and the inimit- 
able powers of deprecation, came greatly into play. Mr. Balfour 
seems more and more to represent little but the same spirit in 
a fainter form, with more amenity and less virility. Nor is it 
possible that the Cecils can escape a common consciousness of lineage 
and a strong tendency to vindicate in their succession the opinions of 
their ancestors. But fifteen years of the Cecilian spirit, continuously 
in power through the House of Lords even during the last brief 
interval when the Radicals were in office, have completed the re- 
action against the Gladstonian emotion, and the country has had 
enough of the one as of the other. It craves once more for faith 
and warmth and positive design in politics. It knows that the 
empire must obtain these things or perish. The ungracious 
thing must be said. When the inefficiency of the Government is 
accused, what is widely felt, though little expressed, is that Lord 
Salisbury’s influence, direct and indirect, is no longer in the interest 
of England, out of touch, as it is, with all the new feeling and pur- 
pose that are stirring in the nation, The Duke of Devonshire would 
be invaluable in an Administration which needed stability. He 
is deprived of his distinctive function in a Ministry which without 
his presence would be mainly dead weight. As London to Pad- 
dington and Pitt to Addington, so is the scope of the Foreign Office 
to the measure of Lord Lansdowne. For Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
more reservation must evidently be made. He has shown unflinching 
character but little invention, nor do we expect to discover in him 
the great reorganiser of national finance. Of the younger men Mr. 
Brodrick compares with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, alike in 
the quality of strong character and the absence of heaven-born in- 
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vention, and at the War Office, where the recommendations of Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins’s Committee have still to be carried out, plain 
backbone is doubtless more necessary than genius. But no great 
regeneration of British military power is to be expected from Mr. 
Brodrick. There will no doubt be a considerable improvement, 
but no guarantee that another crisis, which could only be war 
with a great Power, would not find us as unprepared as did the 
last, relatively to a worse emergency. Neither is Mr. Wyndham, 
with all his personal and literary graces, a saviour of society. Lord 
Selborne does not disgrace his department, and Mr. Arnold-Forster 
is an acquisition to it. These few names, leaving the case of Mr. 
Chamberlain for further consideration, exhaust the interest of the 
Ministry. None of them can reassure a nation in a grave mood. 

Nor when the vague talk about an “alternative Government” is 
probed will there be found any help in it. What is really meant 
by those who use the phrase is a Government under Lord Rosebery. 
The reputation of that statesman has been severely reduced by every 
practical test to which it has been subjected in the searching emer- 
gencies of the last two years. It has been a most variable quantity. 
It stood at its highest in the Fashoda crisis, and at its lowest befure 
the letter to the City Liberal Club. The “public orator of the 
Empire,” to recall the phrase applied to him at one time in this 
Review, and which has since acquired some currency, had become 
something more subtly negative. Lord Rosebery’s later function 
had been that of Greek chorus to the Empire. But a country long- 
ing for an executive mind, was losing patience with a purely 
descriptive mentor. Of constructive power and definite intention, 
the occasional critic of the Government had given not the faintest 
hint, in circumstances where one in possession of these qualities 
must have revealed them. Ministers had been less appropriate in 
their ytterances, but not more lacking in the name of action. It 
was a depressing physician who confined himself to a disquieting 
diagnosis, warning the patient that unless speedy remedies were 
taken the results would probably be fatal, suggesting that all rival 
advisers were incompetent, and firmly refusing to prescribe. This 
was a form of the non-committal attitude not much more pleasing 
than that of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman himself. Even a 
politician upon the fence was almost a more inspiring spectacle than 
an ex-Premier en panne. 

What is changed in this situation ? The force and brilliancy of Lord 
Rosebery’s attacks upon the reorganised hypocrisy of the Reform Club 
have left the country with the old doubt—can he keep it up? If 
he can, he may still have the nation at his feet. The present pre- 
sumption is that he will not keep it up, and that he is more deficient 
in sustained driving power than any man who ever made an equal 
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figure in public life. A coalition between Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain would be the salvation of the Empire, but it will 
recognise after the war that the latter has won the precedence. 

Mr. Asquith’s possibilities, on the other hand, are strictly defined, 
and have been exaggerated. That he is destined to leave a distinctive 
mark upon English political life cannot be believed. In him we 
recognise a first-rate ability of a stereotyped order—a firm, and in 
many aspects a fine mind, but not an original or a commanding 
mind. To the early and splendid opportunity which Mr. Gladstone 
opened to him he rose well, but in the six years since the last Liberal 
Government quitted office he has added nothing to his reputation. 
The most eminent of his gifts is a remarkable instinct for the smooth 
and sonorous collocation of coldly impressive words, which often leave 
upon the auditor a curious sense that spontaneity and inwardness are 
missing. Mr. Asquith’s attitude upon the war has been a perceptible 
shade less decisive than that of Sir Edward Grey or Sir Henry 
Fowler. His effort in the ignominious debate upon the meaningless 
Fitzmaurice amendment to give resounding expression to an empty 
argument will not easily be forgotten by those who heard that 
performance ; and at the Reform Club he submitted to a situation 
which he must be presumed to have detested but could not control. 
Mr. Asquith’s place, in a word, is permanently in the front rank, but 
not at the top. The case seems scarcely to stand better with 
Sir Edward Grey. Lord Rosebery has declared judgment to be the 
rarest and most valuable quality in Cabinets. Sir Edward Grey has 
more judgment than any man in public life, and he is essentially in 
possession of his own mind. He is reproached by shallow observers 
for his total lack of febrile industry. It is true that he does not tire 
his mind with preparation—the real cause of more than a little in the 
strenuous futility of moderns. He practises economy of knowledge. 
On main subjects he seems to know exactly sufficient and nothing 
more. His mind is probably as unencumbered with superfluity as 
that of any of his contemporaries. Sir Edward Grey, in short, has 
the root of executive statesmanship in him, but he, too, accepts the 
véle of the passive believer, who will recite his creed upon provocation, 
but is disinclined to the energetic and continuous advocacy which 
alone makes creeds prevail. Sir Henry Fowler would be one of the 
most competent elements in any Cabinet, but no one associates him 
with thoughts of national leadership. Among all these the most 
trenchant intellect and the personality of most clear-cut distinction is 
Mr. John Morley. But though he appears upon platforms and 
addresses the House of Commons, he is the literary critic in politics 
as essentially as is Mr. Frederick Greenwood himself, and in their 
significance for executive affairs there is very little difference to be 
made between the two men. Sir William Harcourt must be admitted, 
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after all, to be the massive remnant of a stronger age. It is evident 
that he would be perfectly prepared to become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under the Premiership which is beginning to float 
before the vision of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. But if the 
country’s idea of an “alternative Government” is a Rosebery 
Cabinet, Sir William Harcourt may be counted upon to prevent that 
hated consummation, so long as he remains a power in the House of 
Commons. 

There will be no issue from this evil morass of insincerity and 
impotence until the country can be brought to question whether the 
true cause of the mediocrity from which we suffer is not our 
exaggerated ideal of moderation. ‘‘ Verily,” said the curate, “ Don 
Quixote is cured of his folly and is at his last gasp.” Not many 
touches in literature are more memorable than that, nor is it difficult 
to work out the application. Upon every side in English politics 
men are met and paralysed by the maxims of a solemn prudence and 
a conventional tradition. Men who venture to think aloud in the 
presence of reporters are accused of disloyalty to their Government or 
to their party. Men who hate the terms upon which party existence 
is carried on, the fumbling futilities of the Government, or of the 
Front Opposition Bench, are persuaded to confine the expression of 
their real feelings to the mutterings of the smoke-room. The strange 
theory is held that Members of Parliament are elected to support 
Lord Salisbury’s Ministry or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership, whether those institutions be deserving of support or not. 
For “this above all to thine own self be true,” we have a theory of party 
loyalty which is as different from what may be rationally demanded as is 
superstition from faith. Tosubordinate even important things to greater 
is the familiar necessity of our Parliamentary system, but the Liberal 
Imperialists for all effective purposes, as Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey admitted at the Liberal meeting, have subordinated their con- 
victions upon the most far-reaching of all political issues to considera- 
tions of deportment. A “loyal deportment” is most generously 
recognised in politics when it is an attitude of extreme irksomeness, 
which does not represent the more important part of a man’s state of 
mind. On the other hand when unnatural restraint becomes intoler- 
able and the subject is grossly provoked into sincerity, he is oddly 
accused of cabal, clique, and intrigue, in the spirit which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has shown to be the most effective means of 
promptly reducing to discipline men who threaten to make themselves 
felt and feared. “Suppressed irritation,’ wrote Geraldine Jewsbury 
with excellent shrewdness to Mrs. Carlyle, “is as unwholesome as 
suppressed perspiration.” The Unionist party in the House of Com- 
mons, compelled to keep down its universal feeling about a Govern- 
ment as little efficient and alive as this country has ever had, is 
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saturated with bilious discontent, and reduced to utter spiritlessness. 
So the whole fatal process of slowing down in politics goes on, and all 
men prevented from revealing their own hearts and minds, speak- 
ing no natural dialect, spending their lives in the endeavour to 
support false political appearances at the call of party loyalty, must 
appear to be mediocrities whether they are so or not. Who does not 
wish that Don Quixote would return to his folly, 


* And charge in earnest were it but a mill.” 


But even the pro-Boers are not of that chivalry, and reduce their 
impracticability to bad prose by sympathising with the enemy and 
acquiescing in annexation—an attitude which the Boers themselves 
regard as the most contemptible of all, with the possible exception of 
that of what is called the Opposition Centre attempting to draw 
a distinction between a war which is unjust and one which is only 
unnecessary. They forget the great phrase once quoted by Burke— 
“ Justa bella quibus necessaria.” 

All the inherent disadvantages of the party system in its debilitated 
periods are alarmingly aggravated by the moderation of democracy. 
In the century of oligarchical Government before the Reform Bill 
politics were rife with personal ambition and intrigue. The middle 
classes knew their mind and forced their Governments to interpret it. 
But democracy, which was dreaded as an un-British system, has 
proved the most immovably British of all. Its patience and sobriety 
are such as were never known. Its dogged good-humour is un- 
touched by divine discontent, and it lacks gall to make this Govern- 
ment bitter. It is incapable of initiative, and while the politicians 
wait to discover what it wishes, all it is wishing is that the politicians 
themselves should begin. Instead of violence, excitement, clamour, 
and the wish to overthrow Governments, it shows its dissatisfaction 
with politics by ceasing to take an interest in them. We have all 
been driven to recognise the unexpected virtues of democracy. Public 
life would be infinitely better for a little more of the active vices of 
democracy. After relieving us from all fears that it would lead us 
to the fate of France, it threatens us with the fate of Spain. 

What is wrong with the party system is that the national con- 
stituency has no longer a definite mind. Parties ine the old sense 
have ceased to spring naturally out of the conditions of the country. 
The well-marked conflict of social interests and ideals which sus- 
tained them is gone and cannot revive, since anything whatever that 
appeals to the majority will be adopted by both sides. This is a 
grave problem for which no one can pretend to perceive a certain 
solution. But it is clear that those who preach party loyalty to .g 
Unionist discontent and Radical differences are misled by false . 
reasoning and by the outworn traditions of a time when Blues and 
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Yellows occupied clear positions of attack and defence, and differences 
and discontent were waived for the sake of great distinctive causes. 
Reform Club compromises, based upon the supposed constitutional 
importance of men pretending to agree, when, in fact, they are not 
agreed upon any great cause which their opponents oppose, will be at 
least as fatal as faction to the party system. There are more ways 
of killing a man than cutting him to pieces. Parties may avoid 
division and perish by decay. Half-a-dozen well-knit groups, 
which might be as unanimous on questions of the Services and of 
foreign policy as the French Chamber, would be better than two flabby 
masses with no organic principle of union in them. If initiative 
cannot come from the people it cannot come from parties. It must 
come more than ever from single persons. If Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey, instead of falling into the sentimental key at the 
deceptive agape in Pall Mall, had stated their opinions with all the 
force they could command, and said “If proscription be the penalty of 
these opinions we are ready to be proscribed,” they would have elec- 
trified the country instead of assisting the creeping paralysis of 
politics. In the meantime, the one remedy that lies clear before the 
country is, that the single dynamic personality in politics should be at 
the head of affairs, and that a real reorganisation of the Government, 
very different from the last shuffling of the pack, should make Mr. 
Chamberlain Prime Minister. The results that were expected from 
Lord Salisbury’s freedom to exercise a general supervision of affairs 
after his release from the Foreign Office have not been realised. Mr. 
Balfour’s supervision would not be more effective. The Colonial 
Secretary’s faults in politics are as glaring as those of Dickens in 
literature, but only the tiro thinks in either case that when the faults 
are pointed out the essential is said. Mr. Chamberlain’s Premiership 
would revive the life of politics, and among other things would create 
a solid Opposition at once. He is the one man living capable of 
inspiring the executive energies of a whole Government, and of pro- 
viding England with a powerful administration. And the worst of 
our fate is that Mr. Chamberlain is our best. 








II.—LIBERALISM “IN EXTREMIS.” 


Some time towards the middle of the Nineteenth Century a Congress 
of advanced thinkers is said to have been held in Germany, with the 
view of settling the form of a new creed, which was to reconcile the 
progress of science with the undogmatic essence of Christianity. At the 
first sitting of the Congress a resolution was carried unanimously, that 
the creed of the future should commence “ We believe.”” The Congress 
is reported to have remained in session for many months, and finally 
broke up without even being able to formulate any confession of faith 
as to what it was in which its members believed. 

Iam reminded of this old story, which may, for aught I know, 
have been an invention of the enemy, by the recent meeting at the 
Reform Club, which was convoked to express the confidence of the 
Liberal Party in the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and thereby to convince the unbelieving outside world that 
Liberalism is still a living creed. Put into plain English, the upshot 
of the meeting was, that the various sections of the Liberal Party, 
represented by their respective spokesmen, declared with one accord 
they were all Liberals. This declaration was welcomed with 
enthusiasm and was cited as proof positive that England is still 
Liberal at heart, that the electorate are beginning to awake from the 
delusions which caused them to return a Conservative majority, and 
that before long a Liberal Ministry will be once more in office. All 
this is very satisfactory in as far as it goes; but it does not go 
beyond the fact that His Majesty’s Opposition attach extreme im- 
portance to the name of Liberal. But it throws no light on the 
question: What is the meaning of the name of Liberal as at present 
understood P 

Nothing is further from my purpose than to decry the value of 
the traditions with which this name is surrounded. Born and bred 
a Liberal, I see no cause to ignore the services which the Liberal 
Party rendered to the country during, roughly speaking, the first 
half of the late reign. In common with all men who have reached 
what is euphemistically termed a certain time of life, I may doubt 
whether the ideals of our youth were quite as perfect as we then 
imagined. I may realise that the reforms to which we then assigned 
so high a value have not altogether fulfilled our expectations. But 
I should have no hesitation in contending, if any such contention 
were required, that from the date of the Great Reform Bill up to 
that of the Franco-German War, the Liberal Party held a high 
record in the annals of the United Kingdom. The fullest recog- 
nition of the services rendered by a political organisation in bygone 
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times is compatible with the acknowledgment that the organisation 
in question has outlived its utility, and has, therefore, no further 
reason of being. Flogging a dead horse is a useless occupation. 
The Liberal Party—as men of my generation knew it—is dead and 
gone. The name survives, and the followers of Mr. Gladstone have, 
I think, a prior title to the appellation, and to whatever advantages 
it may confer upon its holders. But just as the best bottle label in 
the world will not convert Gladstone claret into Chateau Margaux 
of 1848, so the fact, that the Party which accepts Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as their nominal leader are labelled Liberals, does 
not prove that their Liberalism is the same as that of the Party of 
which they claim to be the hereditary exponents. In order to 
establish this assertion it is only necessary to recall what were the 
leading principles of the Liberal Party in the days when it was a 
power in the State. Individual liberty, that is, the right of every 
one to live his own life, so long as he obeys the laws; absolute free- 
dom of contract, that is the regulation of all prices by the higgling 
of the market; equality of taxation as between the different 
classes of the community ; respect for the rights of private property ; 
non-intervention on the part of the State in all affairs that could be 
conducted by private enterprise ; the right of the majority to decide 
the policy of the State, a right which does not allow the maintenance 
of the Union to be even called into question ; and the removal of all 
restrictions upon the relations between capital and labour : such may 
fairly be enumerated as the guiding ideas of the Liberal Party up to 
the period of Mr. Gladstone’s final ascendancy. In practical life no 
theory can be carried out in its strict logical entirety ; and, there- 
fore, during the period of Liberal supremacy there were undoubtedly 
occasional derelictions from the policy of which the above ideas 
formed the basis. Still, in so far as is compatible with the imper- 
fection of all human schemes, these ideas directed the administration 
of public affairs in the days when Liberalism was the dominant creed. 
Yet every one of these ideas is repudiated by the party which claims 
to be the sole representative of modern Liberalism. 

It is only fair to say that the decay of Liberalism, though it was 
accelerated by Mr. Gladstone’s espousal of Home Rule, is due rather 
to general than to personal causes. Up to the passing of the first 
Reform Bill the Liberals were led by the Whig nobles. After the 
political power of the aristocracy was destroyed by the abolition of 
rotten Boroughs, and the restriction of the political influence of the 
great families, the control of the Party passed into the hands of the 
middle classes, whose political liberalism was kept within bounds by 
their social conservatism. The mill-owners, merchants, and profes- 
sional men who formed the bulk of the old Liberal Party, were strongly 
in favour of peace, retrenchment and reform, but they had no intention 
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or desire of modifying in any way the general fabric of the Constitu- 
tion. It followed, therefore, that whenever the time arrived at which 
all important reforms, consistent with the maintenance of our existing 
institutions, had been carried into effect, the Liberal Party, as then 
constituted, would have outlived its period of active existence. This 
time had arrived when the Reform Bill, bestowing the franchise 
upon the working classes, had been finally enacted. Probably if this 
event had occurred some score or so of years earlier, the working- 
class electorate, which now forms the ruling power in the constitu- 
encies, might have been disposed to demand political reforms which 
would have been inconsistent with the constitutional relations of the 
Estates of the Realm. Fortunately, the working classes had by this 
time lost faith in political reforms as a means of improving their own 
position. It is possible, or even probable, that some day the masses may, 
rightly or wrongly, come to the conclusion that the existing Consti- 
tution stands in the way of all legislation of a more or less socialist 
character. In that event they are sure to meet with the support of 
the extreme section of the Liberal Party, but under such a contingency 
the great majority of the Liberal Opposition would either follow the 
example of the Liberal Unionists, and join the Constitutionalists, or 
retire altogether from public life. The Liberals are perfectly aware 
of this, and therefore the one desire of their leaders is to avoid any 
controversy which might give rise to a fresh secession from their ranks. 
They lose no opportunity of testifying to the soundness of their 
Liberalism, but further than such assurances they are unable to 
proceed. This is not the fault of the Liberals. They cannot explain 
their programme, because programme, as a Party, they have none. 
There are sections in the Party who, like Mr. Labouchere, wish to 
suppress the House of Lords. There are others who, like Mr. John 
Morley, are Little Englanders, anxious to repeal the Union and to 
curtail the limits of the British Empire. There are others, again, 
desirous of disestablishing the State Church; some few, such as 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. John Burns, who want to nationalize the 
land, and some, perhaps larger in number, who are enamoured of Local 
Option. But there is no one cry which the Liberals are prepared to 
take up asa united party. Even if they were so prepared, their 
leaders are well aware that on none of these cries could they, under 
existing circumstances, appeal to the Country with any chance of 
enlisting public enthusiasm in their support. This being so, I fail to 
see what more the Liberals can do than to mark time and to keep up 
their courage by declaring, in season and out of season, that their 
adherence to the cause of Liberalism is unshaken and unshakeable. 

I have little sympathy with the regret expressed so often in 
Unionist papers at the weakness of the Opposition. We are told by 
the critics to whom I allude, that the existence of a strong Opposition 
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is indispensable to our system of Party Government, and that, there- 
fore, in the interest of the State it is desirable the Liberals should be 
strong enough to hold their own against the Unionists, though not 
so strong as to endanger the supremacy of the Unionist Party. But 
the strength of a party consists not so much in its numbers, as in its 
having a distinct policy of its own. As all readers familiar with 
Dombey and Son are aware, when Paul’s mother lay dying, her 
sister-in-law kept urging her “to make an effort.” In much the 
same way, the publicists who keep calling on the Liberal Party to 
pull themselves together and to recover their vitality, seem to ignore 
the fact that what ails the Liberals is the absence of any programme 
or policy capable of sustaining political existence. A sham Oppo- 
sition is no advantage to any system of Government, and so long as 
the Liberals are unable or unwilling to commit themselves, one way 
or another, on the great issues of our time, their opposition is, and 
must remain a sham. It hardly needs saying that the chief of these 
issues are the questions of Home Rule and of the War. Whatever 
may be the other defects of the party in power, there is no doubt as 
to their attitude on these two issues. They are resolved to maintain 
the union between Great Britain and Ireland, and to carry on the 
war in South Africa to the bitter end. All other issues before the 
country are comparatively unimportant, yet upon these two questions, 
the most momentous in the annals of England since the close of 
the Napoleonic war, the Liberal Party have hitherto declined to take 
up any definite position. It is no doubt true, as the organs of the 
Liberal Party are never tired of reminding us, that the Home Rule 
question is no longer one of immediate urgency. Thanks to the 
Unionist coalition, we hear but little nowadays of repeal. The 
Nationalist Party, however, is as strong in Parliament as ever, and 
in spite of its internal dissensions, is more openly hostile to British 
rule than it ever was before. Supposing that, by the swing of 
the pendulum, the Liberals should materially reduce the 
Unionist majority, they might be able to defeat the Government by 
enlisting on their behalf the support of the Irish Nationalist vote, 
and the price of that support would necessarily be a fresh attempt to 
repeal the Union. I am not now concerned to discuss the rights or 
wrongs, the advantages or disadvantages of Repeal, beyond remarking 
that the attitude of the Nationalist Party during the war has been 
an object-lesson, showing how terribly our difficulties would have 
been increased if Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule measure had become 
law, and if an Irish Parliament, controlling an Irish Executive, had 
been sitting in Dublin throughout our conflict with the Boer Republics. 
What I desire to point out is that the Liberal Party have carefully 
avoided giving vent to any utterance which could possibly give 
umbrage to the Irish Nationalists; that when Lord Rosebery, as 
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Premier, ventured to assert that Home Rule could never be passed 
until England, as the predominant partner, could be brought to 
approve of Repeal, he was compelled to virtually retract his assertion 
in deference to the opinions of his colleagues: that this policy of 
non-committal has been pursued, both in office and out of office, 
till the present day, and that no leading member of the Party has 
ever ventured to declare that Home Rule for Ireland is no longer a 
plank in the Liberal platform. From this conspiracy of silence there 
is only one inference to be drawn, and that is, that if the Liberals see 
an opportunity of defeating the Government, they are prepared to 
renew their disastrous coalition with the partizans of Repeal. 

We English people, however, are not apt to concern ourselves over 
much with hypothetical and remote dangers. Thesecond issue on which 
the Liberals decline to show their hand, is one upon which silence is 
not only impolitic, but well-nigh criminal. It is now close upon 
two years since England embarked upon a war which, for evil or for 
good, affects the interests, not only of the Mother Country, but of the 
British Empire. The opponents of the Government had two lines of 
argument open tothem. They might have said that the war was unjust 
and unnecessary, and that therefore they disapproved of it on principle. 
They might, on the other hand, have said that the war had their ap- 
proval, but that they condemned the Government for not having made 
sufficient preparations, or carried it on with the energy required to 
securesuccess. Either contention is sustainable as a matter of argument. 
But from the outset the Liberals, as a party, have declined to let the 
country know whether they approve or disapprove of the war, and 
in the latter case, whether they are in favour of our terminating 
the war by sacrificing the objects for which we went to war, or of con- 
tinuing the war till our objects are obtained. Reticence on such an 
issue as this is a confession of the weakness which, in mortal life, 
precedes dissolution. It is not too much to say that if the Liberals 
lack the strength required to make their views known on a question 
which, since the declaration of war, has formed the one thought and 
care of the whole British nation, they must be sick unto death. 

The historian of the future in recording the story of a period 
fraught, in all human likelihood, with the gravest influence in one 
direction or the other, on the fortunes of Great and Greater Britain, 
will find it impossible to determine what, during this period, was the 
attitude of the Liberal Party. He will find from contemporary 
records that one section approved the war on principle, and pleaded 
for its vigorous prosecution ; that another section condemned the war, 
and almost openly espoused the cause of the Boers ; that the majority 
declined to express any opinion one way or the other; and that the 
whole party were agreed in declaring that differences of opinion on 
the subject of the war were unimportant as compared with the 
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necessity of preserving the pretence that the Liberals were still a 
united party. The net result of this refusal to speak out their minds 
is detrimental not only to the interests of the Liberal Party, but to 
those of the country. 

I am convinced that the main cause of the Boers having declared 
war in the first instance, and of their having carried it on with a 
pertinacity for which they were not given credit beforehand, lay in 
their conviction that their staying power, if I may use the phrase, 
far exceeded that of England. The existence of such a conviction 
may seem incredible to us ; but it is credible enough to all who know 
South Africa. There must have been thousands of burghers in the 
Boer commandos, at the outset of the war, who had fought in the 
campaign which ended so ingloriously for England at Majuba. 
There could have been but few who did not remember, as a matter 
of personal recollection, how England first annexed the Transvaal, 
hoisted her flag at Pretoria, and declared by the mouth of her envoy 
that the flag would continue to wave there till the sun ceased to sink 
in the west ; how she went to war for the defence of the annexed pro- 
vinces and, after a hard fought campaign, laid down her arms on the 
morrow of an ignominious defeat, and then restored the Transvaal to 
the Boers without even taking the trouble to protect the interests of 
the burghers and native chiefs who had rallied to the support of the 
British Government. The Boers knew, too, by tradition, how un- 
stable our British policy had been throughout our connection with 
South Africa, and how, as a matter of fact, we had always given 
way in face of any serious opposition. Under these circumstances 
it is easy to understand why President Kruger should have ventured 
upon war in face of overwhelming odds, and why the Boers should 
still cling to the belief that, if they can hold out a little longer, 
England will grow weary of the war and ready to buy peace, even 
at the price by which she purchased “ peace without honour ” 
after her defeat at Majuba. It is only too intelligible how this 
belief is strengthened by the non-committal attitude of the Liberal 
Party at home. I question whether individual expressions of sym- 
pathy for the Boer cause have the effect attributed to them in 
Unionist papers. Probably not one Boer in a thousand ever heard 
of Mr. Morley, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Bryn Roberts, or Mr. Swift 
McNeill, or could distinguish between their relative political impor- 
tance. But the Boers know generally that utterances in favour of 
their cause, and in favour of peace at any price, are made by Liberal 
Members of Parliament, and are not repudiated by the party to 
which they belong; they know too, that the Liberals, as a body, 
seize every opportunity for deprecating the measures by which our 
military authorities are seeking to bring the war to an end; and 
they are informed by their partizans in this country that the British 
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people are growing weary of the war, and that the turn in the tide 
of popular opinion will ere long reinstate the Liberals in power. 
Acting on this information they are confirmed in the delusion that 
they have only to go on wearing out the patience of England and 
that their victory is then ensured. This delusion might be removed 
if the Liberal Party would declare that, whatever their opinions may 
be as to the necessity of the war, they are resolved, after all that 
has come and gone—to use Lord Salisbury’s phrase—‘to see it 
through.” By so doing they would express the sentiments of the 
vast majority of the British Liberal electorate and, I believe, those 
of the majority of British Liberal representatives. Yet at this 
crisis, when peace seems within view, if only conviction could be 
brought to the Boer mind that England is united in grim earnest 
as to the prosecution of the war, the Liberals, as a party, either 
remain silent or content themselves with unfriendly comments on 
the mistakes, the misery, the cost and the blood-shed, inseparable 
from all warfare, however gallantly and however humanely it may 
be conducted. They fear to offend popular sentiment by openly 
advocating peace, they are afraid of breaking up the party if they 
openly support war. Unable to bite, they are not able to refrain 
from barking. The feeling which this attitude excites throughout 
the country is, I think, best expressed by the words which the late 
Duke of Marlborough had inscribed over the chimney-pieces of 
Blenheim, “ They speak, let them speak.” 

I am not foolish enough to imagine that because the Liberal 
Party is moribund there will be no Opposition in the future to 
be reckoned with in politics. On the contrary, I hold that within 
@ period comparatively short, in as far as history is concerned, the 
cause of Conservatism—using the word in its natural rather than 
in its political sense—will be confronted by an Opposition far more 
formidable than any we have known during the last century. But 
that Opposition will be anti-constitutional, and will be based on socialist, 
if not communist ideas. It may possibly call itself Liberal, but 
except in name it will bear no resemblance to the Liberal Party of the 
late reign or even of the commencement of the present. The proba- 
bility of the Liberal Party being transformed into a democratic if not 
a revolutionary organisation is far too wide a one to enter upon here. 
I only allude to my own speculations as to the future of the Oppo- 
sition to show that I have no belief in a political millennium, when 
Conservatives and Liberals are to work together harmoniously, not for 
party but for the State. The hour for the re-incarnation of the 
Liberals in the character of Anti-Constitutionalists has certainly not 
yet arrived. The men to take advantage of the hour are still more 
certainly not yet apparent. But when the hour comes the men will 
be forthcoming. 
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It is the tendency of all men as they advance in life to imagine that 
the notabilities of their youth were greater than those of their maturer 
years, and I therefore attach very little importance tomy own opinion 
that the Liberal leaders of to-day are not of the same calibre 
as their predecessors. Still, even admitting that Sir William Harcourt 
is on the same intellectual level with Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery 
with Lord Palmerston, Mr. Asquith with Earl Russell, and Mr. 
John Morley with Mr. John Bright, I doubt whether the pros- 
pects of the Liberals regaining their vitality would be materially 
improved. There is no truer saying in the world than that an 
empty sack cannot stand upright; and if ever there was an empty 
sack in the world it is that which is supposed to contain the 
principles, the policy, the programme of the Liberal Party of to-day. 
When there is no more oil left the lamp is bound to flicker out, 
but, if the Liberal Party had been led to-day by the men who directed 
its fortunes when it was a living power, the process of out-flickering 
would have been less unworthy of the past. 

It would be difficult for the worst enemy of Liberalism to desire a 
more ignominious termination of its political career than that which 
the historian of our times will have the duty of recording. Even 
before the decease of Mr. Gladstone the Party was played out. The 
death blow was struck when the House of Lords kicked out the 
second Home Rule Bill of the Liberal Nationalist coalition, 
and when the Liberals did not dare to appeal to the country in 
defence of their policy of Repeal. But so long as Mr. Gladstone 
remained “the shadow of a great name” conferred a superficial 
dignity on the party he had led. When he went, all went. 
Alexander was dead; and Alexander’s generals began to conspire 
against each other in order to secure his succession. Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt were successively ousted from the leader- 
ship by the intrigues of their colleagues. Mr. John Morley withdrew 
in disappointment, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was chosen as 
the leader of the party, simply because his lack of marked individuality 
made him an appropriate chief for a party whose whole policy 
consists in sitting on a fence. But his nominal leadership was treated 
with such contempt by his followers, that he has found it necessary to 
have his authority formally re-asserted by a meeting at the Reform 
Club, at which the Liberal Members of Parliament declared that 
they were a united party under their present leader. The ink, 
however, in which this resolution was recorded, w=: uardly dry before 
the Liberal Imperialists declared that they adhered to their intention 
of holding a dinner in honour of Mr. Asquith, who was supposed, 
with or without reason, to aspire to the leadership of the party. 
Sir Henry then writes to say that under the circumstances the dinner 
had best be postponed. Mr. Asquith declines to accede to the 
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request, and the burning question of the hour for all Liberal repre- 
sentatives is whether they shall or shall not be present at the dinner, 
which, at the time I write, is to be given in a few days in honour of 
the former Home Secretary under the last Liberal Ministry, and, by 
the nature of things, in disparagement of his former colleague. 
Meanwhile the war goes on pursuing its stern, steady path, and the: 
Liberal party, occupied in discussing whether or not they shall or 
shall not accept an invitation to the Asquith dinner, are unable to 
express an opinion as to whether they are for or against the war 
waged by England on behalf of the British Empire. If stronger 
proof were asked as to the justice of the title I have given to this 
article, that of “ Liberalism in Extremis,” I for one should decline to- 
look further. 


Epwarp Dicey. 


P.S.—The above article was in print before the appearance of 
Lord Rosebery’s letter to the City Liberal Club, and of his subse- 
quent speech in explanation of his manifesto. I only mention this 
fact to show that any coincidence between the opinions expressed 
in this article and the views propounded by the former Prime 
Minister is entirely accidental. The limits of space and time pre- 
clude any further reference to his Lordship’s remarkable utterances 
on the collapse of the Liberal Party. 

E. D. 
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THE ALBANY SETTLEMENT. 


Mvcu has been written during the past few months upon the 
desirability of sending out to South Africa at the conclusion of the 
war a number of picked British settlers drawn from the agricultural 
districts of the United Kingdom. Throughout the last fifty years, 
and more especially since the discovery of diamonds and gold, there 
has been a most marked tendency for the British in South Africa to 
congregate in the towns, leaving the pursuit of agriculture almost 
wholly to the Dutch. The consequence is that the country districts 
are overwhelmingly Boer in sympathy, and their inhabitants, during 
the recent invasions of Cape Colony, have lent aid, either openly or 
secretly, to the enemy, and increased enormously the difficulties of 
the military authorities. It is, therefore, generally recognised that 
one of the first duties of British Statesmanship is to do all that is 
possible towards redressing the balance in the hope that, as time goes 
by, the two races will intermarry and blend with one another, and so 
help to bridge over the great gulf which is now set between British 
and Dutch. With this end in view the Government sent out to 
South Africa last autumn a small Special Commission, with Mr. 
H. O. Arnold-Forster as its Chairman, to study the problem on the 
spot, and their Report, which has just been issued, is decidedly 
favourable to the project. The Commissioners are of opinion that 
there is a considerable amount of public land suitable for settlement 
in the two new colonies, that other tracts may be bought at a 
reasonable price, either by voluntary arrangement or by compulsory 
purchase, and that, without the formation of purely Military Settle- 
ments, all settlers who are assisted by Government grants should be 
liable to certain specified military obligations. Provided only that 
the applicants are drawn from the right sources, and that they are 
intelligently as well as generously assisted, the investment is one 
which would pay the Government a thousand fold. For the real 
question which has always been at issue in South Africa has been the 
alternative of British and Dutch supremacy, and the aspirations of 
the Dutch will never be given up until either the difference of races 
is practically effaced, or the growth of the British population satisfies 
them of the futility of active opposition. It is curious, therefore, 
that so little attention should have been paid to the earlier attempt 
on the part of the British Government in the same direction 
eighty years ago, when the Albany Settlement was formed, and 
the purpose of the present paper is to sketch in brief the origin 
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and history of that undertaking and the causes which led to its 
partial failure. 

In 1819, when the Albany scheme was set on foot, the situation in 
South Africa was as follows. The Cape Colony had been a British 
possession for thirteen years, but very few British settlers had 
been attracted thither, and the white population—except in Cape 
Town and the garrison towns—was almost exclusively Dutch. In 
the eastern part of the Colony there had been an abortive attempt at 
insurrection among the scattered Dutch farmers, and the whole 
district lying between the Great Fish and Keiskamma Rivers had 
just been ceded by the Kaffir King, Gaika, at the conclusion of one of 
the constantly recurring frontier wars. The British authorities at the 
Cape, therefore, considered that a splendid opportunity had arisen for 
peopling this tract of country with English settlers, and a scheme for 
inviting emigrants to South Africa was laid before the Home 
Government. It was eagerly taken up by Earl Bathurst, the then 
Colonial Secretary; Parliament voted the sum of £80,000, and 
between eighty and ninety thousand applicants sent in their names 
in answer to the call for five thousand settlers. There were two 
principal reasons to account for the popular enthusiasm shown in 
favour of the project. One was the widespread distress and destitu- 
tion prevailing at home both in the towns and in the country, owing 
to the exhaustion caused by the long Napoleonic wars, and the 
second is to be found in the roseate pictures of South Africa and its 
resources which were laid before the people. Missionaries and 
travellers alike brought back with them highly coloured reports of 
the certain prosperity which awaited the emigrant to the Cape 
Colony. The settlers were led to believe that they were being 
called to “a land flowing with milk and honey,” and their dis- 
illusionment was all the more bitter when they reached their destina- 
tion and found that misfortunes crowded thick and fast upon them. 

Let us now see from what classes of Society these five thousand 
emigrants were drawn. ‘They included a fair sprinkling of half-pay 
officers whose active services were no longer required on the conclu- 
sion of peace and the consequent reduction of the establishment, and 
a number of impoverished country gentlemen and younger sons who 
were anxious to push their fortunes in a new country. Again, there 
were many small farmers who were induced by the prevailing agri- 
cultural depression at home to accept the offer of locations in South 
Africa, and many of these formed themselves into groups or associa- 
tions, pooled their capital, and chose a leader. The vast majority, 
however, were drawn from the least desirable classes of the community 
—paupers sent out in batches by their parishes, artisans from the 
towns who had been thrown out of work; and the thriftless, discon- 
tented and idle, who were allured by the hope of gaining a livelihood 
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with the least personal exertion, by the prospect of adventure and the 
desire for change. There isa remarkable passage in the “ African 
Sketches,” of Thomas Pringle, describing the settlers’ camp on the 
shores of Algoa Bay which is worth quoting for the light it throws 
upon this all important point. He says :— 


‘It consisted of several hundred tents, pitched in regular rows or streets, and 
oceupied by the middling or lower classes of emigrants. These consisted of 
various descriptions of people, and the air, aspect, and array of their persons and 
temporary residences were equally various. There were respectable tradesmen 
and jolly farmers with every appearance of substance and snug English comfort 
about them. There were watermen, fishermen and sailors from the Thames and 
English sea-ports, with the reckless and weather-beaten look usual in persons of 
their perilous and precarious professions. ‘There were groups of pale-visaged 
artisans and operative manufacturers from London and other large towns, of 
whom, doubtless, a certain proportion were persons of highly respectable 
character and steady habits; but a far greater portion were squalid in their 
aspect, slovenly in their attire and domestic arrangements, and discontented and 
discourteous in their demeanour. Tastly there were parties of pauper agricultural 
labourers, sent out by the aid of their respective parishes, healthier, perhaps, than 
the class just mentioned, but not apparently happier in mind, nor less generally 
demoralised by the untoward influence of their formal social condition. On the 
whole, they formed a motley and unprepossessing collection of people. Guessing 
vaguely from my observations on this occasion and on subsequent rambles 
through their locations, I should say that probably about a third part were 
persons of real respectability of character and possessed of some worldly 
substance; but that the remaining two thirds were for the most part com- 
posed of individuals of a very unpromising description—persons who had 
hung loose upon society—low in morals or desperate in circumstances. Enter- 
prise many of these doubtless possessed in an eminent degree ; but too many 
appeared to be idle, insolent, and drunken, and maliciously disposed towards their 
masters and superiors.” 


Thomas Pringle, the author of this spirited description, was himself 
an immigrant, and the most remarkable personage in all that motley 
throng. The son of a small Roxburghshire farmer, and lame in both 
legs from infancy, Pringle went to Edinburgh to pursue his studies, 
and there came under the notice of Sir Walter Scott. He early 
shewed remarkable literary ability, and for some time edited tho 
magazine subsequently known as “ Blackwood.” But he was of a 
restless and discontented disposition, and thus, despite his physical 
infirmities, when the Government called for settlers for South Africa 
he induced his aged father and his brothers to leave their farms in 
Scotland and accompany him to the Cape. Pringle obtained letters 
of introduction from Sir Walter Scott to the Governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, and sailed with his little party on board the Brilliant, 
which reached South Africa early in 1820. On the same vessel there 
was another group of emigrants composed almost entirely of English 
Methodists and Dissenters who had associated themselves, like the 
early American colonists, on principles of religious as well as of 
civil communion. 
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“Unhappily, however, their opinions on this important topic proved any- 
thing but harmonious. During the voyage, having little else to occupy their 
attention, they engaged keenly in polemical discussions, and under the guidance 
of two local preachers—a tall, grave Wesleyan coachmaker, and a little dogmatic 
Anabaptist surgecn—they soon split into two discordant factions of Arminians 
and high Calvinists. Heated by incessant controversy for three months, many of 
them, who had been wont formerly to associate on friendly terms, ceased to 
regard each other with sentiments of Christian forbearance, and the two rival 
leaders had at length finally parted in flaming wrath, and for several weeks 
past had paced the quarter deck together without speaking or exchanging 
salutations,” 


When the Brilliant reached port, the Wesleyan coachmaker was 
suddenly taken ill and died without having set foot on dry land. A 
few days later the Anabaptist also sickened and died, and their 
respective followers, awed by these sudden deaths, which they 
regarded as a solemn rebuke for the indulgence of that human pride 
which worketh not for the righteousness of God, agreed to bury their 
differences, and founded jointly the little village of Salem, in Albany. 

Lord Charles Somerset was absent from the Cape when the 
emigrants arrived, and his Colonial Secretary, Sir Rufane Donkin, 
was responsible for the arrangements made for their welfare and for 
the task of assigning to them their respective locations. It was he 
who laid the foundations of the now flourishing town of Port Eliza- 
beth, which he named after his deceased wife, and he worked hard to 
ensure the success of the settlement. One of his plans was to keep 
the English and Scotch settlers apart, separate districts being allotted 
to each. The Scotch were given tracts of land near the Kaffir 
frontier well in the interior of the country, and a large district was 
reserved for a batch of four hundred Highlanders, who unfortunately 
never arrived owing to the wreck of a transport. To Pringle’s party 
was assigned the upper part of the valley formed by the Bavian’s 
river, and, after this had been surveyed for them, they set off into the 
interior. The valley had formerly been occupied as a grazing ground 
by “a few Dutch African boors who had the reputation of being 
among the most rude and lawless in the whole colony.” Some of 
these had been executed for their share in the Bezuidenhout affair 
about four years before ; others had been dispossessed ; and a portion 
of the lands thus forfeited was given to Pringle and his friends. The 
lower part of the glen was still tenanted by the relatives of the 
evicted Dutchmen, but they, apparently, bore no malice and welcomed 
the new comers with presents of brandy and vegetables as they passed 
their homesteads. The journey was a difficult one, for the settlers 
had to cut a road for their waggons as they went, but they reached 
their destination without mishap, and when at length they came 
within sight of their new home one of the Scots broke out into the 
following characteristic exclamation :— 
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“ Sae that’s the lot of our inheritance, then. Aweel, now that we’ve really 
got till’t, I maun say the place looks no sae mickle amiss, and may suit our 
purpose no that ill, provided they haughs turn out to be gude deep land for the 
pleugh, and we can but contrive to find a decent road out o’ this queer hieland 
glen into the lowlands, like any other Christian country.” 


Glen Lynden was the name they gave to their settlement, and the 
Scotch nomenclature of the surrounding district still testifies to the 
energy with which these hardy farmers set to work. They throve 
and prospered, and though Thomas Pringle soon grew tired of his 
experiment and migrated to Cape Town, the others remained behind 
and did well compared with most of the settlers nearer to the sea, 
where the haughs did not turn out to be “ gude deep land for the 
pleugh.” 

Sir Rufane Donkin had intended to found a district town in the 
heart of the Scotch settlement, with the name of New Edinburgh, 
where a resident magistrate and a clergyman of the Scottish Church 
were to be stationed for the civil and religious benefit of the settlers, 
but this was abandoned owing to the non-arrival of the four hundred 
Highlanders already mentioned. Another of his schemes also went 
amiss. He had formed the excellent idea of establishing a kind of 
semi-military settlement in the tract of country recently ceded by 
the Kaffirs. On the conclusion of the last Kaffir War the Home 
Government had given orders for the partial disbandment of the 
Royal African Corps—a regiment which was entirely composed of 
deserters and military criminals. Sir Rufane obtained permission to 
offer those whose services were to be dispensed with farms of a 
hundred acres each if they would stay in the country, while he 
induced some of their officers to remain by giving them grants of 
four thousand acres. The little town of Fredricksburg—named after 
the Christian name of the Duke of York just as Albany was named 
after his Scotch titlh—was founded near a small military post, but 
the ex-soldiers of the Royal African Corps proved, as might perhaps 
have been expected, a mutinous and unruly gang, and showed no 
disposition to become industrious settlers. They were constantly in 
a state of revolt, and when Lord Charles Somerset returned and took 
over the administration he gave orders for the military post to be 
withdrawn. The respectable settlers who had made their home in 
Fredricksburg were thus, much to their mortification, compelled to 
seek a fresh abode, and one of them relates how, as the waggons 
were ascending the hill above the village, he rode back to take a 
last view of the deserted settlement, and, finding a piece of chalk, 
wrote on the walls of the principal house :—‘“A Town to be let; 
for particulars apply to the Colonial Office.” 

In the meantime the Zuurberg and Zuurveld had been parcelled 
out among the English settlers and the work of colonisation had 
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begun. But it speedily became evident that, in spite of their good 
intentions, the Home and Colonial authorities had made a number of 
grievous and almost irreparable mistakes in formulating their plans. 
In the first place they were totally in error as to the nature of the 
soil on the Zuurberg. In spite of the name—which signifies a hilly 
district covered with sour herbage—that had been given to it by the 
Dutch farmers, the authorities believed that it would prove suitable 
for the raising of wheat and capable of supporting a dense popula- 
tion. In other words, they took for granted that the soil of the 
Cape Colony was similar to that of England and drew up their 
regulations accordingly. Each settler, or rather each head of a 
family, was, therefore, allotted a farm of a hundred acres. That 
would have been a generous allowance in England ; in South Africa 
it was practically useless. The Settlers were not long in discovering 
that the Zuurberg was ill adapted for wheat-growing and only fit 
for grazing and the raising of stock. They had to buy their experience 
dearly. They cleared their ground; built their homesteads and 
sowed their seed. The first crop failed owing to the “rust” or 
blight; the second and third were no better, and then, to crown 
their misfortune, the district was visited in 1823 by a tremendous 
hurricane and deluge of rain which washed away their gardens and 
houses and carried off the soil they had laboriously turned with the 
plough into the kloofs and rivers. By 1823 most of the settlers were 
irretrievably ruined, and it was necessary to raise funds on their 
behalf. Three thousand pounds were collected in the Colony and 
seven thousand in England and India. The distribution of the 
moneys took place in 1825; the mortgages on the locations were 
cancelled at the expense of the Home Government and, thereafter, 
the settlement improved and the sun of prosperity began to shine. 
For distress had weeded out the weak and unfit, and only the 
hardiest and fittest survived. 

That this was a blessing in disguise can scarcely be doubted. 
Artisans and mechanics were no good as agricultural settlers. Even 
before a year had elapsed from their landing in Algoa Bay the 
clerks and shopkeepers and artisans who had gone out to South 
Africa began to quit their locations and migrate into the towns. 
Free labour was scarce throughout the Colony before the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves and they were thus tempted to flock into Cape 
Town, while others drifted to Graham’s Town, Graaf Reinet and 
Uitenhage and helped to give an English tone to those Dutch 
centres. It is estimated that after two or three years had gone by 
only about a third of the settlers remained on their farms—those 
who were the most industrious and best fitted to gain a livelihood 
from the land. Most of these, apparently, were Scotchmen, who 
had been small farmers at home, and it is not surprising to find one 
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of the relief Commissioners writing as follows :—‘ Certainly brother 
Sawney is the man best fitted for prospering in all countries and 
climates. Send, therefore, Scotch and especially Highlanders to 
people and defend the ceded Caffer territory. Of manufacturers, pin- 
makers and fringe-embroiderers you have already sacrificed enough 
on the sour grass plains of Albany.” 

Yet the fault lay not so much with the soil as with the mistaken 
views of the authorities. ‘There is no reason,” writes Pringle, “to 
question the capability of Albany to support a considerable popu- 
lation both as agriculturists and as grazing farmers, besides a few 
who in more favoured spots might probably succeed as growers of 
wine, wool, and tobacco.” But the task set to the settlers to render 
the Zuurveld “an exclusively agricultural settlement with a dense 
English population” was utterly impracticable. Even if the crops 
had not failed through the blight, the up-country farmers would 
have had no means of getting their crops to market, for the roads 
were hardly passable for their waggons, and it was noted at the time 
that the English settlers, “with that contempt of foreign usages 
which distinguishes them,” had introduced the heavy English 
waggon, and declined to profit by the experience of their Dutch 
neighbours, Again, Sir Rufane Donkin had bound them in their 
articles of agreement not to raise stock in any quantities, lest the 
presence of too many cattle should tempt the Kaffirs to renew their 
raiding expeditions. And, as usual, the Dutch obtained far more 
liberal treatment from their landdrosts than did the British settlers 
from the Cape authorities. There is a very significant passage bear- 
ing upon this point in a book written by a traveller, named Thompson, 
who visited the settlement. He says :— 


‘A boor upon discovering water in a sufficient quantity on unoccupied land, 
forwards, through the secretary of his district, what he terms a ‘ request’ for 
the place—that is, a memorial asking for a grant of 6,000 acres; and he will 
hardly pay the expense of measurement for less than four thousand. His 
memorial is referred for report to the Landdrost, and the land is equally granted 
as a matter of course, and is inspected and measured at an expense of three 
hundred to six hundred rix-dollars. The annual quit rent is generally from 
thirty to fifty rix-dollars, perhaps one per cent. of the estimated value. To 
become entitled to an equal extent, an English settler must have brought out (at 
the expense of the Government, it is true,) fifty-nine servants; he must have 
paid for each of them a deposit of £10, amounting to the full value of his land ; 
he must employ and maintain them for three years, unless assisted by Government 
at an expense of at least six times the value of his land ; and he must have gone 
to all this expense before he knows upon what terms he is to possess it at last. 
He is only certain that his quit rent shall not exceed £120, twenty-five per 
cent, on the value of his land, or about twenty-five times as much as that paid by 
the neighbouring boors ; and the sole advantage of the settler is that the expense 
of measurement is defrayed by Government.” 


That is to say, the Dutchman was allowed, almost as a matter of 
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course, to have a farm of four thousand acres, while the Britisher had 
to be content with a hundred. Again, comparatively few even of the 
independent emigrants had possessed, on leaving England, much 
more than what was barely sufficient to provide them with a working 
stock of stores and implements, after paying the deposit money 
required by Government. These deposits were to have been returned 
to them when they were settled in their new homes, but in many 
cases months elapsed between the time of disembarkation and their 
reaching their locations, and, in the meanwhile, they were dependent 
on the authorities for their food supplies. Two-thirds of the value 
of such supplies were retained by the authorities, and, consequently, 
very little of their deposit money remained to the credit of the 
settlers, with the result, as Pringle points out, that ‘“‘most of the 
middling classes on arriving at their locations were left without 
any capital whatever, and had no means of improving their condi- 
tion.” The local authorities, therefore, were obliged to issue rations 
for their relief, and they foolishly compelled masters and heads of 
parties to distribute these to the idle and profligate, as well as to the 
industrious and well-behaved. Thus the undesirables—of whom 
there would seem to have been a large proportion—were maintained 
in idleness, and were a constant source of trouble, until they migrated 
into the towns, breaking their contracts, and deserting the masters to 
whose service they had bound themselves for a term of years. The 
indigent artizan made a bad colonist; the system of joint-stock 
parties was a fruitful source of dissension, and, after their crops 
had failed for four successive years and the deluge of 1823 had 
completed their ruin, very few of the settlers had any capital left. 
Yet the best of them clung tenaciously to their farms, and with the 
assistance of a little help from the money subscribed for their relief 
they were enabled to pull through. 

We have thus seen why the Albany scheme ended in partial 
failure. The authorities mistook the capacity and character of the 
soil; the majority of the emigrants were drawn from a class ill 
adapted to the occupation of a new country, and for four successive 
years the crops were ruined by blight. Yet there could be no greater 
delusion than to suppose that the Albany Settlement was a failure in 
the same way that the Darien Settlement had been a failure. In the 
latter case, as in many other ill-starred schemes of early colonisation, 
no single trace of the settlement remains, and its record is almost 
wholly blotted out. It was not so in South Africa. Very few of the 
disappointed settlers returned home again. Though they quitted 
their locations, they still remained in the Colony, and found other 
sources of livelihood. And just as in Tasmania and Australia the 
descendants of the transported convicts, who formed the early popu- 
lation of those colonies haye developed into a well-ordered and 
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flourishing community, so in South Africa the descendants of the 
mutinous soldiers of the Royal African Corps, and the unpromising 
and thriftless emigrants who were sent out by Lord Bathurst, have 
thriven and prospered. Thanks to the Albany Settlement, the 
eastern part of Cape Colony is preponderatingly British and loyal 
to the British Crown, and no money was ever better invested than 
the £50,000 voted by Parliament eighty years ago. It will cost 
many times that sum to carry out a similar policy at the present day, 
but we may look for even better results. An Emigration Board 
ought to be created at once to select suitable emigrants, for the whole 
success of the scheme depends upon the character of those who are 
chosen. They must be picked men, capable, resolute, and strong, 
not out-of-work artizans, paupers, and ne’er-do-wells. That England 
and Scotland can supply such men in the requisite numbers few will 
doubt, provided only that the British Government will do its part 
without cheese-paring, and will avoid the mistakes made eighty 
years ago. It is the fashion of the hour in some quarters to decry 
the agricultural capacity of South Africa. That will pass. New 
Zealand, Australia, and Canada have each in turn been condemned 
by the experts as barren wastes, incapable of supporting an agricul- 
tural population, but they have triumphantly falsified the forecasts 
of the prophets. South Africa will do the same, if money is spent 
upon irrigation works, and if light railways are constructed to bring 
the produce into the towns. But the great need of the moment is to 
introduce an English-speaking population into the country districts, 
to serve the purpose achieved by the Roman Colonia or the Plantations 
in Ulster, to act as a bulwark of British influence in regions which 
are now more or less actively hostile to British ideas and the de- 
velopment of British civilisation. 


J. B. Fiera. 
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SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


Tue trend of recent events in Morocco, and the embassies from the 
Sultan now visiting the principal European capitals, bring forcibly 
to the public mind Lord Salisbury’s warnings uttered a few years 
ago, that the settlement of conflicting interests in that portion of 
Africa, must, for some time to come, seriously occupy the attention 
of the “ chancelleries ” of the Great Powers. 

It would be difficult to point to any source of more immediate 
danger to the peace of Europe. Where a régime of Government, 
utterly at variance with modern ideas, and resolutely opposed to the 
influence and requirements of the present day, is merely upheld by 
the jealous and opposing interests of its surrounding neighbours, it 
only wants a recrudescence of desires on the one hand, or a waning 
of pretensions, or a weakening of prestige, on the other hand, to 
destroy the artificial condition of equilibrium, and so bring about a 
general collapse. 

Signs are not wanting to prove that France believes in her power 
to cause this opportunity to arise, and to profit by it when it does. 
The success of her policy of co-operation with Russia, in the Far 
East, emboldens her to play the same card nearer home, and Russia 
has lost no time in profiting by her friend’s overtures, to urge the 
necessity of granting her a coaling station and port of refuge at the 
western end of the Mediterranean. Could France only believe that 
the war in South Africa had sufficiently weakened England, what 
better opportunity than the present for a combined effort against 
Morocco, in conjunction with Russia. What a “revanche” for 
Fashoda ! 

The concentration of a powerful fleet in these waters, under the 
guise of naval manceuvres, and the simultaneous mobilisation of a 
strong field force on the Algerian frontier, may be as innocent and 
harmless a coincidence as the Quai d’Orsay would be sure to point 
out were the question put. But in these days of rapid devisions and 
developments, it is none the less true that the knowledge of having 
the power to strike successfully is often the statesman’s opportunity 
and justification for using it: the abstract question of right or wrong 
is too often governed by expediency and the confidence of eventually 
succeeding. 

What is England’s attitude in regard to thismomentous question ? 
Clearly, for the moment, the sfatus quo, as long as it can be main- 
tained ; open up trade, if possible, but at all sacrifice of conscientious 
scruples, bolster up the iniquitous government of the Sultan, 
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although it is as cruel and corrupt as that of the worst Arab slave- 
trader’s horde in darker Africa. And failing the maintenance of 
Morocco’s independence, the sincere hope that, in the general scram- 
ble which would follow on its collapse, Tangier, at any rate, would 
be secured for her. 

This, then, is the general position of affairs: France is determined 
to treat Morocco as she treated Tunis; the “ kroomir”’ incident is as 
easy to invent in the Tuat as in Tunis, and the facility with which 
she secured that country, and the success of her undertaking in 
assimilating it, encourage her in believing that it is her mission to 
treat Morocco in the same way. 

Russia’s acquiescence and assistance are assured beforehand, in 
exchange for a port near to Gibraltar. 

England is apathetic, so long as she believes that Tangier will, in 
any event, be her portion. 

Germany has her views on some of the Atlantic coast towns, and 
would wish to secure Casablanca and Saffi, or, failing these, compensa- 
tion south of the Atlas, in Sis. 

Spain, looking with hungry eyes on the inheritance she has counted 
on for so many centuries, recognises her own impotence, and feels 
that, not only she cannot enforce her own claims, but that she runs 
a serious risk of losing her outlying possessions. 

Italy has hopes and aspirations all over the northern coast of 
Africa, but she, too, is powerless at present to give effect to them. 

What, then, should be England’s attitude if, as the political outlook 
portends, the movement is rapidly approaching when the rival claims 
will clash into open disruption. 

Is she bold enough and strong enough to say to all the world 
*‘ hands off,” and to assert her own protectorate over Morocco ? 

That should be her true course if her hands were free: the mere 
seizure of Morocco might be easy enough, but, for some years to come, 
the process of assimilation would constitute a heavy drain upon her 
naval and military resources, which would certainly be a cause of 
weakness to the Empire. On the other hand, to allow France to 
extend her sway from Tripoli to the Atlantic, would be to abdicate 
all command of the Mediterranean ; for even if she secured Tangier, 
unless it were accompanied by a large enough extent of country in 
its rear, to maintain it in food and trade, the mere possession of an 
isolated fortress, such as Gibraltar, is no longer a guarantee of 
defence, but, quite as often, a source of weakness, or, at any rate, of 
responsibility, which entails more sacrifices to maintain it than com- 
pensating power resulting from its possession. 

It is certain that, sooner or later, Morocco must come under the 
protectorate of some European Power, why not, therefore, if we are 
not prepared to take it ourselves, support Spain in her pretensions, 
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which have many historical and geographical reasons in their 
favour ? 

It is not too late now to carry out this policy, but how much 
better if we had inaugurated it two years ago, when at the close of 
the Hispano-American war Spain had to submit to the loss of all her 
distant colonies ! 

That was the moment when England should have approached her 
old ally, still smarting under her losses and wounded pride, and 
helped her to a new policy of extension on the other side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

What more suitable opportunity of wiping out the bitter feeling 
engendered in Castilian breasts, by the countenance and moral 
support which we felt bound to give to the United States, not because 
they were arrayed against Spain, but because they were menaced by 
a European coalition ! 

What a chance of compensating Spain in her pride as well as her 
material interests, by enabling her to find an outlet for her produce, 
her commerce, and her industries at her very doors, and to utilise in 
Morocco the restless and dangerous elements of her disbanded colonial 
armies ! 

For the good government of Morocco, and for the freedom of trade 
to all nations, we could exact guarantees in exchange for our support; 
and however sentimentally Spain may cling to the southern pillar of 
Hercules, there is very little doubt that, in exchange for the means 
to secure and retain such a rich prize as the Empire of Morocco, she 
would not turn a deaf ear to proposals for the purchase of Ceuta and 
a rectification of the Gibraltar frontier. 

Spain feels acutely the danger of her position as the future cockpit 
of Europe: at present she is certain to lose some of her possessions 
on the next shuffle of the cards, whether through purchase, diplo- 
matic pressure, or war; for she holds many strategic points at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean. She cannot stand alone without 
being made to suffer from the acquisitive instincts of both sides: her 
only resource is to throw in her lot with one or other of the opposing 
influences. Which will she choose ? 

To declare for Russia and France means to lay herself open to 
attack from the greatest sea-power, to which her long line of sea- 
coast, and many unprotected harbours, render her an easy prey; nor 
can she hope, in her present financial condition, to create a navy 
strong enough to protect herself. Then, again, her trade makes her 
more dependent on England than on France. Of her two principal 
productions, her minerals go to England free of duty ; her wines and 
oils are being shut out of the French markets by prohibitive tariffs. 
Her Catalonian factories, originally built up on protective duties in 
Cuba, Puerto-Rico, and the Philippines, are now unable to compete 
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with Manchester, Bombay, Lyons, and Roubaix, but would thrive 
again on new markets in Northern Africa, especially if they held the 
trade routes from the Sts across the Sahara to the centre of Africa. 

If she made the ports of Morocco free ports, she would not require 
to increase her navy for their protection, and their commercial de- 
velopment would react most favourably on her own ports; for 
Valencia, Malaga, and Cadiz would certainly command the trade to 
the opposite coast. The thousands of Spanish emigrants who have 
hitherto supplied the indispensable labour to Tripoli and Algeria, 
would flock to Morocco under their own flag; and no other white 
race, with the exception of the Italians, can live, work, and thrive in 
the agricultural districts of Northern Africa. 

With a good, enlightened Government, and intelligent labour, 
Morocco would become the garden and granary of Europe, and the 
Spanish peasant can transplant himself across the Straits of Gibraltar 
and find the same climate and the same soil and productions, I 
might almost add the same customs, as those he left behind him. 

That the Spaniard can colonise, in the sense of occupying and 
utilising the soil, has been abundantly proved in Argentina, Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico. If his colonial government has proved a failure, 
the cause is not difficult to point out. First, the distance from home; 
and secondly, the interference of the Church. 

Were Spain to undertake the regeneration of Morocco, it would 
have to be on the broad lines of the “ open door,” as far as commerce 
is concerned, and the most scrupulous respect and protection of the 
existing faith of,its inhabitants. Nor should the customs and laws 
be altered more than required to bring them in harmony with modern 
usages, 

Let England secure for Spain a European mandate, such as she 
herself holds and has so conscientiously worked out in Egypt, and 
see that it is carried out in the same liberal, honest, and enlightened 
manner. By such a course a great and crying evil will be ended, 
and the most pressing menace to the peace of Europe conjured. 

A. Gypson Spritssury. 
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Ir is one of the drawbacks to living under a written Constitution, 
that from time to time illegality becomes the price of progress. The 
Constitution that will cover all points and all developments, and 
rise adequately to each occasion, has never yet been framed; and 
since even the genius of Alexander Hamilton failed to fashion the 
ideal instrument, one may conclude it an impossibility. The American 
Constitution is as rigid as most, and hedged in with all conceivable 
safe-guards, yet Americans have seen it vitally changed by amend- 
ment, interpretation, and the slow and subtle growth of custom. 
They have seen progress forced from the direct course that unwritten 
Constitutions permit of, to take devious and even dubious routes. 
Failing the unimaginably perfect instrument, it must always be so. 
When changed times bring new conditions the Constitution must 
either be expanded or amended to legalise them, or else forfeit 
respect and confidence by throwing itself across the path of all 
advancement. The Americans, as Mr. Bryce says, have more than 
once bent their Constitution to avoid being forced to break it. It is 
a law of evolution to which rigid and flexible Constitutions are equally 
subject. Sooner or later the statesman has to be called in to redress 
the balance of the lawyer. Sooner or later the imperfections which 
every Constitution must disclose become intolerable; unforeseen 
developments necessitate sharp political curves, on the safe rounding 
of which more may depend than the mere sanctity of a legal 
document ; the Commonwealth may deem vital what the Constitution 
pronounces illegal. If in such a crisis the Constitution, through the 
medium of its appointed expounders—in America’s case, through the 
Judges of the Supreme Court—refuses to accommodate itself to pro- 
gress, stands pedantically by the mere letter of its wording, and will 
not sanction what the people hold to be essential to their growth 
or security, through what outlet is advancement to make headway ? 
There is, of course, the outlet of Constitutional amendment, but 
amending a constitution, and especially the American Constitution, is 
no easy matter. There are three prescribed ways in which the 
American Constitution may be amended, but of these only one, I 
believe, has ever been adopted. Congress by a two-thirds vote in 
each House prepares and proposes the required amendments; but 
they do not take effect, they cannot be incorporated in the organic law 
of the land, until ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States. This is a tedious process at best, even when there is absolute 
unanimity as to the scope and object of the alteration needed. But 
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when no. such unanimity exists—as none existed on the burning 
problem of Imperialism—when, on the contrary, the question at 
issue has become not only a political but a party issue, splitting the 
nation in twain, changing the Constitution becomes a sheer impos- 
sibility. Here is a dilemma worthy of the Anglo-Saxon genius for 
politics, and of it alone. The Americans have met it and escaped 
from it through the virtue of their inherited instinct for compromise. 
With that admirable boldness which, as Disraeli knew, is the surest 
guarantee of Conservatism, the Judges of the Supreme Court, to 
whom is entrusted the interpretation of the Constitution, have 
enlarged its scope and adapted it to each emergency as it arose. 
They have made development possible, not perhaps without an 
occasional twinge of their legal consciences, by treating vital cases 
broadly, as statesmen rather than lawyers. They have, in fact, 
contrived to reconcile law with common-sense in a quite novel and 
wonderful fashion, by allowing the necessities of the times and the 
influence of the age to moderate their decisions ; and they have their 
reward for whatever pangs the process may have cost them in seeing 
both the Constitution and the Supreme Court more honoured by 
Americans to-day than they ever were. Dangerous as this occasional 
reflex action of public opinion upon the Judiciary might seem to be, 
it is, I believe, inevitable when the only touchstone of the validity 
of any and every State action is a document which even the profound 
sobriety and wisdom of its framers could not make complete at all 
points. Chief-Justice Marshall, the worthy complement of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Hamilton, enshrined the safety of the Republic as 
the supreme law of the land, above even the Constitution itself. He 
made it at once the tradition and the guiding, cardinal principle of 
the Supreme Court; and in no country do traditions count for more 
than in America. It appears no doubt a difficult and hazardous 
game, this ceaseless straining of the written word to bring it in touch 
with the march of events; and so indeed it is. It all depends on 
the spirit and judgment with which it is done. So far the spirit and 
judgment of the Supreme Court have been so sound and their 
conception of their duties so broad and practical, that the American 
Constitution presents itself to us in its actual workings as neither 
rigid nor flexible, but endowed with the best points of both qualities. 
It is too rigid to be easily or hastily altered ; it is just flexible enough 
to yield when obstinacy might mean ruin or at least immense 
confusion. 

It was, one conceives, in accordance with their statesmanlike recog- 
nition that the Constitution was made for the people and not the 
people for the Constitution, that the Judges of the Supreme Court on 
Whit-Monday, May 27th, 1901—henceforward a memorable date in 
the history of America and perhaps of the world—delivered their 
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decision legalising American Imperialism. The decision, indeed, is 
such excellent common-sense that the unprejudiced layman concludes 
off-hand that it must be bad law. Whether that really be so or 
not, I confess myself incapable of deciding. But the common-sense 
of the verdict as well as its immense convenience are indisputable. 
The Supreme Court has virtually freed Congress from all restrictions 
in dealing with the territories that the Spanish war shook down into 
the astonished American lap. Just as Hong Kong, Gibraltar, the 
Straits Settlements and the Gold Coast are Crown Colonies, so Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines are now declared Congressional 
Colonies. Congress is omnipotent. It may rule as we rule Canada, 
or as the Russians are ruling Finland. It may give or withhold the 
rights of American citizenship. It may tax or not tax just as it 
pleases. The Constitution, it is decreed, does not follow the flag; 
America is both a Republic and an Empire, and all men under the 
Stars and Stripes are no longer free and equal, for some are citizens 
and others subjects. It isa momentous judgment; five years ago 
it would have been an incredible judgment. Five years ago no 
American would have thought of disputing that the Constitution and 
the Flag were inseparable, that where the one went the other was 
bound to go with it. It was held to be as axiomatic and fundamental 
as the right of every native American to a vote on reaching his 
majority. The Supreme Court itself, in Dred Scott v. Sandford, 
had ruled that “there is no power given by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government to establish or maintain colonies bordering on 
the United States or at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own 
pleasure, or to enlarge its territorial limits in any way, except by the 
admission of new States.” That before the Spanish war, when the 
question was merely academic, this decision represented the practi- 
cally unanimous opinion of America, lay and professional, no one, I 
think, will question. Certainly it seems to harmonise well enough 
with the spirit as well as the letter of the Constitution, and with all 
that has ever been known of the intentions of its framers. A 
Territory first, with restricted public but full private rights, and then 
a State at the discretion of Congress—this was the formula of expan- 
sion which Americans subscribed to as readily and automatically as 
they subscribe to the rule of three. But in those days the matter 
was of no practical urgency; America had not then extended her arm 
over semi-tropical lands uninhabitable by Caucasians, peopled with 
hybrid races manifestly unfitted for incorporation in the Union. 
When she had, it did not take long to discover that the doctrine of 
the Constitution following the Flag had its drawbacks. For it is 
part of the fundamental law of the American Commonwealth that 
all the Territories and States composing it should enjoy free trade 
among themselves. Minnesota cannot discriminate against Texas; 
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Alaska cannot raise a fiscal barrier against California. If, therefore, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the rest were adjudged to rank as 
Territories within the American Union, they would be entitled to 
trade free of duty with all the other parts of it. Hawaiian sugar and 
rice, Manila cigars and Philippine hemp and Porto Rican coffee, 
sugar and fruits could not have been prevented from invading the 
American market duty free. Imagine the language of the English 
squirearchy of sixty years ago in similar circumstances, add something 
for American picturesqueness, and you get a fair idea of what the 
people who are Protectionists to the bone, and especially of what 
various powerful sugar and tobacco “ interests,’ said and thought 
about the Constitution following the Flag. Moveover, if the new 
possessions were declared to be Territories under the American Con- 
stitution, their inhabitants would straightway become American 
citizens, and, as such, possessed of full rights of ingress into the 
United States. The American Territories, such as New Mexico or 
Alaska, are ruled by a Governor appointed by the President. They 
have elective legislatures whose enactments, however, may be over- 
ruled by Congress. They have the whole paraphernalia of executive, 
legislative, and judicial machinery. They send neither Senators nor 
Congressmen to Congress, nor do they take part in Presidential 
elections. But they are allowed to send delegates to the House of 
Representatives, who may speak but may not vote, and their citizens 
enjoy all the privileges and immunities of the citizens of any and 
every State, including, of course, that of free trade with all parts of 
the Union and the liberty to come and go and settle anywhere. And 
in due time, or whenever the party in office thinks it will gain by the 
kindly deed, Congress elevates these Territories to the rank of State- 
hood. Now, one-third of the Porto Ricans are negroes or mulattoes, 
the Hawaiians are largely Chinese or Japanese, and a good many of 
the Filipinos live in trees. Apply to these people the prescribed form 
of Territorial government, and you get some amazing results. People 
who live in trees cannot elect legislatures or sit on juries, yet a legis- 
lature and judiciary would have to have been provided forthem. The 
Americans prohibit Chinese immigration, yet all the Chinese residents 
in the Philippines and Hawaii would have had an incontestable right 
to swarm into California—a right as incontestable as that of a 
Chicago business man to migrate to Los Angeles. The Americans 
have already negro problems of their own, and have no desire what- 
ever to add to the Southern contribution of darkies; yet with Porto 
Rico legally declared to be a Territory, what could prevent the Porto 
Rican half-castes from flooding Carolina and Virginia? And behind 
all this was the fear that in some wild moment—when, for instance, 
the campaign managers had carefully “ organised’’ the new posses- 
sions—Congress might be stampeded into granting them Statehood ; 
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in which case the Hawaiians and the Filipinos and their West Indian 
fellow citizens would have been entitled to vote for the election of an 
American President, and to send their black, yellow, and brown 
representatives to Congress and the Senate. The situation, in short, 
became so obviously impossible the more it was looked into, that Mr. 
McKinley had no hesitation in throwing down his gage to the Con- 
stitution by imposing a tax on Porto Rican products entering the 
United States. It was a bold challenge, but its boldness has been 
justified. The Constitution, in the person of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, has wisely declined to take it up. On the contrary, 
they have sanctioned the President’s coup d’état, and set the matter 
finally at rest by decreeing that the United States can govern her 
Colonies in any way that seems best to Congress. Americans, there- 
fore, step along the somewhat thorny road of Imperialism with the 
delightful consciousness of having the law behind them—a great 
consideration to so conservative a people. 

There are, however, other boulders in their path which cannot be 
made away with by a convenient decree. America’s first venture in 
Weltpolitik had from the start some peculiar features. It was an 
instance of what Mr. Balfour once called expansion by explosion. 
It was sudden, unlooked-for, bewildering. Americans smiled when 
they found it hailed in England as “ another proof of the irresistible 
racial tendency to expansion.’ They smiled because the whole 
thing came on them as a complete and unwished-for surprise. 
Only a short time before the Spanish war broke out they had 
refused to bring Hawaii under the Stars and Stripes, and if they 
had had the slightest suspicion that the relief of Cuba was to end in 
the acquisition of the Philippine archipelago, they would have hesi- 
tated long before drawing the sword. In February, 1898, not one 
American in five thousand even knew where the Philippines were. 
I was in New York at the time, and can testify to the reluctance 
and wholehearted guilelessness with which America entered on the 
war. Cuba and the sufferings of the reconcentrados, and the “ hero- 
ism” of the guerrilla dynamiters and bandits—the simple humani- 
tarian needs and duties of the moment—were all their thoughts. 
The Administration did not want war; it did its best to prevent 
war, and it was only the emotions of the people, worked on by the 
blowing up of the Maine and by a long campaign of lies directed 
from the Cuban Junta in New York, with the aid of the Yellow 
Press, that brought war on. There was a dash of revenge in the 
people’s determination to end Spanish rule in Cuba, but humanity 
was the dominant motive. How completely they were deluded over 
the actual situation, and especially over the merits and strength of 
the rebels, Americans themselves have sorrowfully admitted. But 
however mistaken, I believe their indignation to have been perfectly 
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genuine. The self-denying ordinance guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of Cuba was exactly in line with the evangelical mood of the 
country, a true specimen of blundering Anglo-Saxon altruism. The 
liberation of Cuba summed up all they wished and strove for. On 
Porto Rico and the Philippines hardly a thought of any kind was 
wasted. In the Pacific, especially, the element of surprise was 
immense. Had the Spanish fleet been anywhere but where it was, 
had it sailed out of Manila Bay and given battle in the open, had 
Admiral Dewey even kept up his communications with Washington, 
it is more than likely that there would to-day be no Philippine 
question—so far were the people from any thought of conquest, so 
long did it take opinion to crystallise in the direction of an Asiatic 
empire. 

No doubt the unexpectedness and violence of the change from a 
stay-at-home Republic into a venturesome Empire may be too 
strongly insisted upon, and in my opinion Mr. Bryan tried to make 
altogether too much of them during his campaign against Im- 
perialism. Still, as undeniable features of the movement, they should 
be mentioned and remembered. The real strength of the opposition to 
expansion over-seas came from American morality and American 
conservatism. Those who know Americans well are aware of the 
simple and sincere manner in which they plunge into questions of 
abstract morality. It is a characteristic perhaps inevitable in a 
nation that is not the result of a history, but the example of a theory. 
Mr. Bryan, who has the tongue of a Gladstone and the mind of an 
average American, realised the strength and prevalence of the habit 
because he felt it himself and could turn it to admirably effective 
use. His final argument against Imperialism was always the moral, 
and the peculiarities of American experience lent it an extraordinary 
force—extraordinary, I mean, from the sophisticated standpoint of the 
older world. One might almost persuade oneself that the zigzag 
leniency of American policy in China came from a sense of the tie 
binding the two nations in their common worship of ancestors. The 
ancestral tablet of America is, of course, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,-and Americans have prostrated themselves before the 
maxims inscribed on it, and received its glittering fallacies as revela- 
tions of the absolute truth with a fervour a Chinaman might throw 
into the worship of his forefathers after half-an-hour’s argument’ 
with a missionary. No country, one must always remember, is so 
easily led away by words as America, because in no country is educa- 
tion so rampant—the average citizen being elevated up to the point 
where he is not quite able to think rightly for himself, and yet 
resents being told how to do so by the better informed. The conse- 
quence is that the preposterous metaphysics of the Declaration of 
Independence have been accepted as Gospel truths, and the American, 
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who is at all times a veritable Gatling-gun of received opinions, has 
preached the “consent of the governed” and “the inalienable 
rights” of man ad nauseam. And on these “self-evident” propo- 
sitions Americans have founded a claim to a national character so 
greatly superior to that of any other Power, ancient or modern, that, 
if it could be substantiated, the world would be obliged to recognise 
in our kinsmen the advance-agents of the millennium. ‘“ Behold 
us,” they have cried, “ a nation vast and wealthy beyond precedent, 
making peace our watchword, and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number the object of our existence; eschewing war, mili- 
tarism, colonies, and all the burdens and deceptive glories of the 
older world; inspiring mankind by the spectacle of a nation given 
up solely to the pursuit of liberty and justice and the arts of peace 
and equal rights for all; elevating humanity by the moral grandeur 
of our successful progress, and holding out to the oppressed of all the 
world a new hope and inspiration.” I do not say that Americans 
have wholly failed in this high mission, or that their exposition of the 
American idea has not been of incalculable value to the world. But 
it is obvious that, holding such ideals, Imperialism must have landed 
the average American in a whirlpool of doubt and speculation. He 
could not quite reconcile himself to the shock of finding out that his 
country is as other countries, and that the “ great experiment” is not 
80 very great or so very novel after all. What the Spanish war 
broke in pieces was not the Monroe Doctrine—which is as it was, 
only more so—but the precepts of the Declaration of Independence ; 
and it was not without a natural mystification that the descendants 
of those who signed that document realised that the doctrine of “ the 
consent of the governed” has its limits, and that “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” are not among the “ inalienable rights” of 
the Filipinos. It was this that Mr. Bryan most eloquently and 
strenuously denied. He took his stand on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the universal applicability of its preachings, and with 
much telling rhetoric and plenteous quotations from Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln, appealed to Americans to adhere to the safe 
and prudent policy that had guided them in the past, and to repu- 
diate the new doctrines of conquest and Imperialism that threatened 
to change the whole spirit of their institutions. It was the headlong 
fall in the moral scale, “inseparable from Imperialism,” against 
which he shot his sharpest arrows, firm in the belief that America’s 
true destiny and most useful task was to develop on the American 
Continent an ideal type of civilisation, and not to join in the old- 
world scramble for the waste places of the earth. 

However, within the last three years, American facility has 
managed to accommodate itself to the change. The nation that of 
all nations was under the least temptation to expand, that has room 
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enough and to spare for three times her present population, that has 
no labour question, no question of a submerged tenth to make an 
outlet for emigration imperative, finds herself with one foot irre- 
vocably set in the Philippines and the other in the West Indies. 
Imperialism, after a struggle, is accepted and adopted. The Declara- 
tion of Independence is quoted, when it is quoted at all, with a wink. 
Popular metaphysics are revolutionised. The weight of the “dead 
hand” has been removed—America has declined to be tied to 
Washington’s coat-tails for ever. Moreover, Aguinaldo is captured, 
and the war in the Philippines, after costing some 4,000 lives and 
£50,000,000, is virtually at an end. Cuba, after a period of rest- 
lessness and suspicion, has submitted to the inevitable and acknow- 
ledged American suzerainty. In General Leonard Wood the 
Americans have discovered a second Cromer, one of those strong, 
strenuous, and balanced administrators who cannot help being 
Empire-builders. From Hawaii comes no sign of dissatisfaction. 
Porto Rico is pacific, if not pacified, and slowly becoming hopeful 
of better times. And, finally, the Supreme Court has quashed the 
legal objections to Imperialism in the interests of common sense. 
America enters upon her heritage free of encumbrance. To what 
use will she put it ? 

Well, history does not encourage one to be extravagantly hopeful 
of the issue. Americans have already had three or four chances to 
show their capacity for constructive government of the kind that 
goes further than cleaning out a fever-den like Havana, building 
roads and railways, and the mere mechanics of colonisation ; and each 
time they have failed badly. They have two great enemies to con- 
tend with in their own household. The first is politics, the second 
national sentimentality. Neither, so far, has had much of a chance 
of making its appearance, for the reason that the Government of 
the new territories is still in military or quasi-military hands. 
West Point may always be trusted to supply competent adminis- 
trators. But the period of military rule cannot last for ever, and it 
is when the troops are withdrawn and Congress takes over the reins 
of government that American capabilities will be tested. Our own 
experience in colonisation goes to show that to rule successfully, a 
body of civil servants, chosen by competition, divorced from politics, 
irremovable except for proven offences, well-paid and well-pensioned, 
is an essential. But this is just what America lacks, and though 
nearly three years have gone by since the capture of Santiago, I see 
no sign whatever, not the smallest, that the want will be supplied. 
A stable, competitive, high-salaried civil service is opposed to all the 
traditions of a country where “to the victors belong the spoils” is 
a political axiom, and a “ gilded bureaucracy” held up as a thing 
to be shunned like the devil. To set up in the United States any- 
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thing like our own Colonial Civil Service will require a revolution 
in the political sentiment of the people. No such revolution is 
apparent. There has been plenty of talk about the reforms that 
are to be accomplished, but, so far, not a step in the right direction 
has been taken; and I conceive that a President, with a considerably 
stiffer backbone than Mr. McKinley is believed to possess, must 
arise before Congress can be coerced into disowning the spoils system. 

To take one detail only. I venture to say that a decent adminis- 
tration of the American colonies is impossible so long as the Senate 
retains its right to “ pass” upon every appointment to a Federal office. 
How long would the British Empire last if all nominations to posts 
in the Colonial Service had to be confirmed by the House of Lords ? 
From six to eighteen months; but hardly longer. For such a system 
means jobbery unalloyed. It means that the man with the longest 
“pull” gets the post, without reference to his fitness for it. It 
means, too, that directly his party is out of office somebody will be 
appointed in his place; that he enjoys no fixity of tenure; that being 
wretchedly paid and living among inferior races out of reach of 
public opinion, he is under a terrible temptation to make hay while 
the sun shines. It was precisely this way of doing things that 
wrought Spain’s downfall, and it is not a little curious that she 
should be supplanted in the Philippines, Ladrones, Porto Rico, and 
Cuba, by the country that makes a fetish of the same system. 
Americans know well enough where the system leads to, for they 
see it at work under their very eyes in their local government, and its 
consequences are written large in their history. Any one who knows 
the present state of affairs in Alaska, or who has looked into the 
tale of American dealings with the Indians, or has followed the 
appalling history of the Reconstruction Period in the Southern 
States, cannot deny a certain reasonableness to those who prophesy 
that the Philippines will become the happy hunting-ground of the 
carpet-bagger and speculator, and a new field of enterprise for the 
system of misgovernment which has made Tammany Hall possible. 
Knowing how completely Americans lack that sluggishness of mind 
and temperament which is the best guarantee of an orderly and con- 
sistent policy, how apt they are to fly off at a tangent, how impatient 
of obstacles, of everything, indeed, that cannot be set about and 
polished off “right away,” and how charmingly self-satisfied that 
because America can do everything therefore she ei//—I confess to 
some doubts as to whether their rule will turn out to be as great an 
improvement on Spanish administration as some people think. They 
can tear down slums, and lay out streets and keep them clean ; above 
all, they can educate; but can they govern? The vast majority of 
Americans, of course, are troubled with no such doubts. Indeed, 
they even seem to think that the excellence of their government in 
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Manila will react, in time, on their home politics, steady the national 
character and thrill the municipalities with a sudden zeal for purity 
and efficiency. Mr. Croker turned Reformer by studying the happi- 
ness of the Tagals under honest American rule is, no doubt, an 
inspiring and even beautiful thought. But, unluckily, our own 
experience shows—what, indeed, one would naturally expect to be 
the case—that an honest administration abroad must be preceded by 
an honest administration at home. The Americans have got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick if they think that Birmingham and Glasgow 
owe their admirable governments to a devout contemplation of the 
Indian Civil Service. It was the other way about. 

Here, then, is one great rock ahead of American Imperialism. 
What may be called the defective altruism of the race is another, 
more general in character but sufficiently precise in its effects. It 
is no doubt the badge of the whole Anglo-Saxon tribe, but Ameri- 
cans have more than their needful share of it. They are incorrigible 
sentimentalists. They believe with all their might that legislation 
can cure everything. Kansas, I have heard, once inscribed the Ten 
Commandments on its Statute Book; other States have curfew laws 
and anti-cigarette laws on theirs. The passion for making laws is 
bred in their bones, and all their remedies are heroic. They gave a 
proof of it in granting the darkies the vote after the Civil War—a 
bit of foolishness it has taken forty years, and an immense amount 
of illegality, to set right. It is this spirit that will prove their greatest 
handicap in dealing sensibly with the Filipinos. They will go and 
dump down upon the islanders all the laws and institutions they have 
at home—elective assemblies, a free press, trial by jury, and heaven 
knows what else. They will, in fact, repeat the precise mistake we 
have made in India. They are tremendous believers in the American 
“idea,” and think that every one—white, black, brown or yellow— 
can be civilised by having it brought home to them; that it suits all 
people alike, and can be prescribed indiscriminately. The Anti- 
Imperialists have, so far, done as little harm in America as in 
England; but where they will really influence American opinion 
will be in appealing to Congress to give the Filipinos exactly the 
same sort of government that Americans have at home. That is 
the kind of appeal that Americans cannot resist, and they will fol- 
low our example in India and yield to it long before the Filipinos 
are ready for anything of the sort. There was a meaning in Froude’s 
epigram that “free people cannot govern subject races.” The conscience 
of a democracy forbids it to be liberal at home and autocratic abroad. 
England and America have grown up and thrived on certain notions 
and certain institutions, and nothing will ever persuade them that 
other nations would not prosper equally well on the same regimen. 
By following out this theory in India we have produced a govern- 
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ment that is half liberal and half despotic, too weak to be sympa- 
thised with by Oriental instincts, too autocratic to be altogether 
acceptable to western Radicalism. By foisting upon India freedom 
of the press, the right of public meeting and debate, the jury system, 
and representation on municipal councils—not because these things 
were wanted in India but because we were used to them at home— 
we have added to the mutual animosities of Hindu and Mohammedan, 
given them both a fresh opportunity to storm at British rule, and for 
ever prevented India from developing a feeling of nationality. 
There is more than a probability that America will do the same in 
the Philippines, and that tribal wars, in which Washington will 
intervene to earn the hatred of both sides, will be the result. The 
maintenance of a firm and steady despotism is as impossible to them 
as tous. The faults and follies of our rule in India they will almost 
certainly reproduce; I hope they may also repeat our successes. 

A nation that has once begun to expand cannot automatically stop, 
and the American Empire will not last for ever or even for long at 
its present size. Two things the war with Spain revealed to the man 
in the cars. One was the necessity of a naval station in West Indian 
waters ; the other was the necessity of a canal through the isthmus. 
The long and nerve-racking cruise of the Oregon from San Francisco 
down the western and up the eastern coast of South America into the 
Caribbean Sea—which she reached only just in time to take part in 
the fight off Santiago—was a lesson in the utility of a Trans-Isthmian 
Canal which every American schoolboy understood. It converted the 
dream of engineers into an object of national policy. From what I 
saw and heard during nearly five years in the United States I cannot 
doubt that Americans are determined to build the Nicaragua Canal 
and own it, with our consent if possible, without it if necessary. It 
will be to the everlasting discredit of diplomacy if the issue between 
the two Governments is allowed to develop into a breach. If our 
statesmen will only resist the temptation to score easy and worthless 
victories over Senatorial manners, if they will only remember that as 
the chief carriers of the world, the more routes thrown open to traffic 
the better for us, and if they will hold fast to the essential points and 
let the rest go—insist, that is, on neutralisation and equal tolls on all 
commerce, but abandon their opposition to fortifications which will be 
worthless, and to American ownership which will do us no harm— 
then the question should be settled in a way to satisfy the interests of 
both countries. Americans will probably find that even when that is 
done their difficulties are not over. There is growing up in the 
Republics of Central America a spirit which the judgment of the 
Supreme Court will do nothing to calm down—a spirit of anxious 
suspicion and foreboding, and an inclination to thwart rather than 
further the projects of the United States. Leaving out England 
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and Europe, there is still—ridiculous as it sounds—Nicaragua to be 
reckoned with. Americans, no doubt, will get their way in the end, 
but it may not be just yet, it may not even be before the Monroe 
Doctrine has taken on a new and unmistakable shape. 

Meanwhile, long before Greytown and Brito are to the Atlantic 
and Pacific what Port Said and Aden are to the Mediterranean and ° 
Indian Ocean, America will have found in the Danish West Indian 
island of St. Thomas the naval station, dry dock, and harbour which 
neither Porto Rico nor Cuba can provide so adequately. Mr. Hay 
has zealously pushed the negotiations with Denmark since the con- 
clusion of the Spanish war, and it cannot now be many months before 
the purchase, which has been hanging fire for nearly half a century, 
is completed. Americans, while they will use no force, will expend 


_ all their ingenuity in persuading Denmark to come to terms. The 


gathering in of St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz—but particu- 
larly of St. Thomas—is one of the leading items in the American 
scheme of expansion. Another is the creation, with the help of 
subsidies, of a large mercantile marine—a project which, while it was 
bound to come to a head at some time or other, has been immensely 
helped forward by the acquisition of trans-marine possessions. And 
yet another effect of American Imperialism is to be seen in the 
sudden national interest in the fleet and the resolve, now universal, 
to build a navy that shall be powerful enough to safeguard American 
interests in the Pacific and China—where American policy is watch- 
ful but conservative—and above all to maintain the Monroe Doctrine. 
What will be the future relations between the United States and the 
Republics to the South, whether her control over them will ulti- 
mately take on a more substantial form than a vague protectorate, 
none can predict. Who knows what the morrow may or may not 
bring forth in Central and South America? Who can foretell the 
issue when over-crowded Europe, in its ceaseless endeavour to lighten 
the social pressure by emigration, bursts upon South America and 
the Monroe Doctrine is put to its first decisive test? Meanwhile it 
is a sign of the American awakening to the facts of life that the 
Monroe Doctrine is no longer regarded asa self-acting barrier to 
European and especially German ambitions, but must be pointed, 
and if necessary enforced, by ‘‘the man behind the guns.” America 
has no designs southward, but the stream of inexorable tendencies 
may carry her further than she is at present aware. This she begins 
dimly to foresee, and to prepare for. 

There is no political danger to Great Britain discoverable in 
American Imperialism. On the contrary, the oftener the voice of 
America is raised in the settlement of international questions, the 
easier will it be for her to distinguish friend from foe. The further 
she advances along the road of Imperialism, the more she will begin 
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to appreciate what it is that England has done for the world, and 
what obstacles we have overcome in doing it; and to that extent the 
greater will be the sympathy between the two countries. But to 
British trade American Imperialism cannot be anything but a menace. 
The American Empire is a Protectionist Empire. The “ open door” 
in the Philippines was never anything but a myth, in which only 
those who did not know America could believe. The French, the 
German, the Dutch, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Russian 
idea of a colony—that it is an estate whose usefulness begins and ends 
with returning a direct profit to its owner—is now the American idea 
too; and in carrying it out Americans will reproduce in another form 
the very system against which they rebelled in 1776. Primarily 
Porto Rican products were taxed not for the benefit of Porto Rico, 
though the money raised was handed over to the island, but to estab- 
lish the principle, now ratified by the Supreme Court, that Imperialism 
did not imply free trade even within the Empire. On whatever terms 
America may consent to receive the products and manufactures of 
her colonies, one may be certain that those terms will not be so low 
as to antagonise the trusts and combines. It is their influence, and 
particularly the influence of the sugar and tobacco trades, that will 
dictate the tariff relations of the United States with Porto Rico and 
the rest. That is to say, the duties, if any, on American exports to 
Porto Rico will be conveniently low; while the duties on Porto Rican 
exports to the United States will be high enough to keep American 
“interests” from complaining of the pinch of the Imperial shoe. 
And as regards the outer world, not only the American tariff in all 
its opulence, but the American navigation laws will be extended to 
fence the colonies in and preserve them to American trade. Com- 
mercially we backed the wrong horse when we looked on with approval 
while America dispossessed Spain, as Canada has already found to her 
cost. The full effects of the change are hidden for a while in the 
impetus to trade which the transfer from a lethargic and unpro- 
gressive to a brisk and enterprising ownership cannot well help 
bringing with it. But before long they will be felt, and felt disas- 
trously. This is not going to be a case of French Indo-China over 
again, where, in spite of a hostile tariff, we carry off the bulk of the 
trade from competitors too negligent to use their advantages. Even 
as it is, America is reaching out with an almost irritating certainty of 
success for the commercial supremacy of the world. We cannot hold 
our Own on even terms, much less when the tariff is all in her favour 
and all against us. The American Empire will be an American 
preserve. It will not attract many colonists, it may not develop a 
startlingly great trade, but nine-tenths of whatever it does develop 
will ultimately be American. 
Sypnrey Brooks. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 
I.—NAVAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Recent naval discussion in the Press and Parliament has been mainly 
focussed upon one point—the adequacy or inadequacy of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet. But this point, though of commanding importance 
to every British citizen, is not the only one which demands study at 
the present moment. There is the whole question of the standard of 
our naval preparation, whether mere numerical equality to the next 
two strongest Powers is to be aimed at, or mere numerical equality 
to Russia and France, who will not necessarily in the future be the 
strongest Powers after ourselves, now that Germany and the United 
States are advancing with such rapid strides, or, again, ability to 
defeat these two Powers or any other two. The question of the 
standard to be maintained will be found ultimately to depend upon a 
number of considerations some of which are too often ignored by 
Englishmen. 

It is generally assumed by Englishmen—and the assumption is 
the foundation of the Two-Power standard—that their fleets will have 
no difficulty in finding the enemy and beating him when found. Now 
upon what basis of probability does this assumption rest? Victory 
over the enemy involves some superiority in quality or quantity or in 
both. We won at Trafalgar and destroyed the enemy because of the 
immense qualitative superiority of our fleet, which resided in the 
genius of the greatest leader the sea has ever known, and in the 
splendid efficiency of officers and men. We won in Rodney’s action 
off St. Vincent in 1872, because Rodney wasa better admiral than De 
Grasse and because he had a somewhat stronger fleet than the enemy. 
The popular idea that the Englishman has a peculiar aptitude for 
naval warfare, has, no doubt, some substratum of truth, but history 
shows that it cannot be trusted as a cause of victory. There have 
been periods of extreme ignominy in our naval history—periods which 
we too willingly forget. Such, for example, was the epoch which 
may be said to have begun with the battle off Toulon in 1744, and to 
have closed with the execution of Byng. There have been other 
periods, for instance the war with the coalition which secured for the 
United States their independence, when our victories were few, far 
between and indecisive, and when drawn battles predominated. Only, 
as Mr. Laird Clowes has pointed out, when Nelson appeared upon the 
scene, do we see wonderful successes achieved, and annihilating blows 
inflicted by equal or inferior British forces. Other admirals had his 
opportunities but could not use them. It would be the height of 
imprudence to make a precedent of the results which were attained by 
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an exceptional man under exceptional circumstances. It is from the 
Nelson times that dates the sanguine conclusion that one Englishman 
is worth much more than one Frenchman. 

But, it is said, war will always discover for us our exceptional man. 
This is a point which cannot be taken for granted. Unless the 
exceptional man has risen to high rank in peace, he may never get his 
chance in war. The armed conflicts of our days do not last ten or 
fifteen years. Exceptional men in the South African army have not 
been able to rise swiftly to high command. A few facts may be 
given to prove the incorrectness of the popular delusion that England 
has always been against odds, where the exceptional man has not been 
in command. Even in the great war with France from 1793 to 1801 
and from 1803 to 1815, we find that in the battle of June Ist, 1794, 
in Hotham’s action, in the affair of the Isle Groix in 1795 and 
the battle of Camperdown, that the British were equal in numbers to 
their opponents. At St. Vincent, opposed to the Spaniards, whose 
navy has always been a questionable item, we were greatly out- 
numbered; in Calder’s action we had 15 ships to the French and 
Spaniards’ 20 and fought a “botched” battle ; at Trafalgar the 
enemy had 33 ships to our 27; and at the Nile the fleets were 
approximately equal in numbers. In the other fleet actions of this 
war we had generally the superiority, and did not always by any 
means make good use of it, as when Duckworth with 6 ships quietly 
allowed 5 French ships to get away from him with scarcely the pre- 
text of an attack on his part. Going back to the American war, we 
find no instance of a British victory with the odds against us, and 
numerous instances where we had distinctly the worst of matters 
when slightly outnumbered. For instance, Byron off Grenada 
suffered a distinct check with 21 British ships against 25 French, 
while Graves, off the Chesapeake, was roughly handled with 19 
British against 24 French. On one occasion with superior numbers 
we were beaten, the instance being Suffren’s victory achieved with 15 
French ships against Hughes’ 18 in 1783, while there were numerous 
drawn battles in which the numbers were approximately even. There 
was, for example, the action off Ushant, for which Keppel was after- 
wards tried by court-martial, when with 30 ships he absolutely failed 
to achieve anything against the enemy’s 32; there was Arbuthnot’s 
discreditable fight off Chesapeake Bay, when, with 8 British ships of 
superior force, he fought a drawn action with des Touches, who had 
an equal number of weaker ships. There is, then, nothing in history 
to show that an inferior or even an equal British fleet is certain to 
beat an enemy. What Nelson said in 1805 is true to-day—“ only 
numbers can annihilate.” 

It is all the more true because conditions have changed since 1805. 
Numerically, the Russian and French fleets in 1901 bear about the 
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same proportion to the British, so far as battleships are concerned, as 
did the French and Spanish fleetsin 1778. In 1778 France and Spain, 
then allies on the eve of war with England, owned between them 131 
battleships to the British 187. To-day Lord Brassey’s Naval Annual 
gives England 59 (excluding projected vessels), and the possibly 
hostile alliance the same number. Ships are not so important as 
officers and seamen. The allies have on the active list 90,000 men to 
118,500 British, while they have reserves totalling 60,000 effectives 
to our total of less than 40,000 effectives. In officers of and above 
the sub-lieutenant’s rank they dispose of 2,888 to our 2,087, a very 
serious disproportion in their favour, while their reserves of trained 
officers are equal or superior to ours. We must, then, recognise that 
the numbers on either side, whether in the most important class of 
ships or in personnel, are approximately even—the very condition, 
which, as we have seen in the past, tends to indecisive victories, except 
where genius is in charge of one fleet or the other. If the genius 
were ranged against us, defeat, and serious defeat, is by no means out 
of the question. On the other hand, there is one important element 
in our favour—the fact that we are faced by an alliance of two Powers 
whose interests must at certain points conflict, and whose forces have 
not unity of direction. In the quality of ships there is not much to 
choose; our newest battleships are better than theirs; their older 
ships are in far better order than ours. There is something disquiet- 
ing in this equipollency as between the two battle-fleets, since it 
suggests that the all-importance to England of the annihilation of the 
enemy is not clearly grasped by her rulers, and that miscalculations 
of the same nature as those which occurred in the Boer War may 
have been made. All sound strategy and policy will aim at providing 
in war a force not equal to, but superior to, the enemy. In view of 
the inevitable hazards and chances of war, no reasonable precaution 
should be omitted, when the very existence of the Empire is at stake. 
The first precaution is to ensure a margin of superiority. God is on 
the side of the big battalions, because He is on the side of foresight 
and intelligence. 

That margin is the more necessary because everything goes to show 
that the old plan of sealing up the enemy’s ports by blockading fleets 
is no longer possible, except where there is an enormous superiority in 
force. It is no longer possible without extreme risk, because of such 
items as the torpedo-boat and the submarine—the one an ever present 
menace by night and the other by day. Such is the moral effect of a 
good torpedo flotilla that no admiral will willingly take a fleet of 
heavy ships into waters infested by these small craft. Modern strategy 
contemplates the watching of a hostile fleet in a hostile port by 
cruisers and destroyers, while the main blockading fleet lies in a 
harbour or anchorage which is either outside the range of effective 
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torpedo-boat action, or, if within the range of such action, secured 
against it by artificial means. At Portland in the Channel—and 
nowhere else in the home waters of the south coast—England possesses 
such a harbour, while a second is being constructed at Dover. In the 
Mediterranean we have Gibraltar and Malta—though Malta is not 
altogether torpedo-boat proof. These, then, are evidently the points 
from which it is intended to watch the fleets of the enemy. 

Of torpedo-boat-proof harbours France has Brest and Cherbourg in 
the Channel, both suitable for considerable fleets, and Toulon and 
Bizerta in the Mediterranean, while geographical reasons render 
Algiers fairly safe against torpedo attack, so long as the French navy 
is strong enough to watch the British flotillas at Gibraltar and 
Malta. Thus the presumption is that the French squadron in the 
Channel and Mediterranean will be found at or near two of these 
five points when war begins. But as the normal base of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet is Malta, and as some of its ships are always 
there—docking or refitting—as, moreover, by concentrating at Malta 
Egypt can best be covered—there is every reason to think that war 
will find the British Mediterranean Fleet at Malta. If we suppose 
the British Channel Squadron at Gibraltar the military situation is 
satisfactory, so far as the Mediterranean is concerned. But if not— 
if the British Channel Squadron is at Portsmouth or Portland—the 
possibilities are very grave. There is nothing to prevent the French 
Channel and Mediterranean Fleets joining hands at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean and then turning upon one or other of the two 
British fleets. The distances are in favour of the French; that is to 
say, they are shorter for them. From Brest to Gibraltar is 953 
miles; from Portland, 1,100; from Toulon to Gibraltar, 713 miles ; 
from Malta to the same place, 980. There are risks for the French, 
and tremendous risks in such strategy; the slightest miscalculation, 
any serious breakdown, would render its issue disastrous. Yet, as 
the French navy is perfectly aware that unless some such terrible 
blow can be inflicted at the outset the chances of success are small, 
and that such a blow, if successful, might, and would have incalcul- 
able results; as, moreover, opinion in the French navy, and at the 
French Admiralty, is strongly in favour of a vigorous offensive, it 
may and probably will be tried. It is this ever present danger 
which has led to the ery for a stronger Mediterranean Fleet. Nor is 
it by any means chimerical, since a French admiral of the very 
highest rank, whose identity the expert will have no difficulty in 
discovering from his statements, has asserted in an interview that 
France sees her way to deal such a blow. This may be only a bluff, 
of course, or a deliberate attempt to mislead; but looking at the 
French dispositions we are inclined to believe that the combination 
will be attempted. 
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The factors in the combination may now be stated. Leaving out 
of account old ironclads, cruisers, and torpedo flotillas, in which the 
British have no advantage until mobilisation is complete, and, per- 
haps, when the needs of trade protection are taken into account, 
none even then, we will deal with battleships and battleships alone. 
But as the number of ships do not altogether represent the conditions 
fairly—as some allowance must be made for modern construction 
and large displacement—we shall give such ships as the Majestic or 
Charlemagne a value of 2 points, as the Royal Sovereign or Russian 
Georghi Pobiedonosets a value of 1} points,as the Terrible or Bouvines 
a value of 1 point. The fleets will then stand thus: British Medi- 
terranean Fleet 10 battleships and 17} points; British Channel 
Squadron 8 battleships and 15 points; French Channel Fleet 9 
battleships and 11 points; French Mediterranean Fleet 9 battleships 
and 16 points;! Russian Black Sea Fleet 5 battleships and 7 points ; 
while the British Reserve Fleet, which, however, is likely to be 
delayed to embark Reservists, musters 11 battleships, with a battle 
efficiency of about 11 points. Singly, the British Mediterranean 
Fleet is stronger than any of the others, but its margin of strength is 
not sufficient to render victory certain against the next strongest 
enemy's fleet, and if any two of the enemy’s forces succeed in form- 
ing a junction before it has received reinforcements, it might easily 
be defeated. In the calculation of force we have, be it said, taken 
only the French and Russian ships immediately available, and we 
have not included 3 Russian and 3 French battleships now under- 
going reconstruction in southern waters, one or two of which might 
be at sea in a fortnight after war began. 

Were this British fleet strengthened in peace to the extent of 10 
points, by 5 modern battleships, it would be absolutely certain of 
victory against the French Mediterranean Fleet alone or combined 
with the Russian Black Sea Fleet, and it would not have to fear catas- 
trophe if it encountered the French Channel and Mediterranean 
Fleets combined, while its efficiency would be greater than if at the 
last moment it was reinforced by a division or more of the Channel 
Squadron. It is a fact, admitted by all military authorities, that 
the admiral who will command in war should be allowed in peace to 
train his fleet and to saturate his captains with his ideas, France, 
by combining her main fleets year after year under “ Admiralissimo ” 
Gervais, shows that she appreciates this fact, and intends these two 
fleets to act together. 

Great combinations, not dissimilar to the one suggested here, were 

(1) Certain changes in the distribution of the French fleet are proposed, to take 
effect from August 10th. These will give France 12 battleships (22 points) in the 
Mediterranean and 8 battleships (10 points) in the Channel, thus rendering the danger 
to our Mediterranean Fleet yet greater, and the corresponding reinforcement of the 
fleet more than ever imperative. 
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attempted by Napoleon and failed. Hence there is in England a 
disposition to regard their failure in the future as probable. But it 
must never be forgotten that the instruments with which Napoleon 
had to work were defective in the extreme. Froude and Chevalier 
have demonstrated to conviction the want of training, equipment, 
and organisation that characterised the French navy of this epoch. 
With the Spaniards things were even worse. The French navy of 
our day is a force which no instructed officer, British or foreign, 
regards with contempt. Its ships, if few, are good; its artillery is 
superb ; its training is identical with ours; its officers and men do 
not suffer by any comparisons. Such a force can do with certainty 
things which Villeneuve could never have attempted. Of the quality 
of the Russian navy it is difficult to speak, as we have little trust- 
worthy information. But a German officer of distinction, who has 
had, as part of his duty, to follow its progress closely, recently told 
the writer that it was admirable—the ships good, the officers in- 
structed, and the men brave. Certainly it is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the Spanish navy of 1805. There have been 
scandals, notably the wholesale peculations and frauds at Sevastopol ; 
but our own naval administration has its blots; witness, for example, 
the case of the Royal Yacht and the waste of money on the Dread- 
nought, which were due to blunders and stupidity, though no one 
would dream for a moment of imputing dishonesty. Still stupidity 
and carelessness may be every whit as detrimental to efficiency as 
positive corruption. The important point to keep in mind is that 
our possible antagonists are of wholly different calibre to the enemy 
whom we defeated in the past. 

But if no such rush at the outset is essayed by the enemy, the 
conditions will still be of great difficulty for us. Blockade, we have 
already remarked, requires a great superiority of force, placed by the 
three admirals in their classical report upon the 1888 manceuvres at 
five battleships to each three of the enemy’s, or, where a good 
anchorage is available close to the blockaded port, at four to each 
three enemies. This was the conclusion of practical men not of 
mere theorists. It is worth notice that, according to Captain Mahan, 
the teaching of the Santiago blockade was to the same effect. The 
Americans provided seven ships to shut in four Spaniards of inferior 
class, and this though it was found possible to secure an excellent 
temporary base at no great distance from the blockaded port, and 
though Santiago from geographical conditions was singularly easy to 
watch and seal up. Seven to four is roughly the equivalent of five 
to three. The spare ships, of course, are required to allow of the 
blockade being maintained while vessels are repairing to the base to 
coal, coaling and returning, and also to give some small margin 
against accidents, some advantage in strength for the actual battle. 
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If the hostile ports are not blockaded but only watched by one or 
two cruisers, considerable delay must intervene before the British 
admiral or admirals recover contact with the enemy, should the 
enemy put to sea. If, for example, our Mediterranean Fleet is 
watching Toulon from Malta, the British admiral cannot move until 
the news is brought him by one of his cruisers. He will certainly 
not have enough ships at his disposal to stretch a line of vessels, fitted 
with wireless telegraph instruments, from Malta to Toulon, in which 
case the news might, with good operators and no hitch in the pro- 
ceedings, pass down the line inside five or six hours. It is even 
possible that the enemy, with fast ships smartly handled, may succeed 
in capturing or disabling the watching cruisers. Every nerve, on 
the eve of a big move, will be strained to that end. But, assuming 
that the British admiral does get his news some forty hours after 
the French have put to sea, he has now to divine their objective. It 
may be Egypt, in combination with the Russian Black Sea Fleet ; it 
may be Gibraltar and the Channel. The only limit to the enemy’s 
action is coal supply, and the supply of the French Mediterranean 
Fleet is sufficient to give it a radius of 2,500 miles at eleven knots. 
If arrangements can be made for coaling at sea, even that radius may 
be exceeded. The only course for our admiral is to guess the 
enemy’s destination, and to steam towards it. But how difficult that 
is, the example of the superbly-gifted Nelson shows us. Perfectly 
able to take a clear, common-sense view of the situation, free from 
the fault of ‘“ making pictures,” he twice went lamentably wrong. 
On the first occasion in 1798, he passed the French fleet east of 
Malta without sighting it—and a similar incident occurred in our last 
mancouvres—pushed to Alexandria and then hurried on to the coast 
of Asia Minor. From the Asia Minor coast he returned to Sicily, 
still without sight of the enemy, and only then doubled back to Egypt 
and fought the great battle of the Nile. Yet he had the direction of 
the wind to guide him; could he have been as successful as he was if 
coal radius had been his only indication of the enemy’s whereabouts? 

The second occasion was in 1805. We know that he had carefully 
been turning over in his mind the enemy’s possible action ; he had 
thought of the West Indies, Ireland and Egypt. He could give no 
good reason to determine which of these destinations would be the 
enemy’s goal, but finally in his own mind he came to the conclusion 
that it would probably be Egypt. We, who write with the corres- 
pondence of Napoleon before us, can see that Nelson divined the 
manner in which Napoleon’s mind always fastened upon Egypt, which 
even down to 1811 was a “pivotal point” to the great Emperor. 
Genius understood genius, and yet Nelson was wrong. On Ville- 
neuve’s sortie in January, Nelson completely lost touch of him, and 
ran down to Alexandria, whereas Villeneuve’s object certainly was to 
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move up to the Channel. In April, precisely the same thing 
happened again. Nelson, much nearer to Toulon than would be the 
British admiral of the future at Malta, completely lost touch. Badly 
supplied with cruisers—though the official Navy List Book in the 
Record Office shows him to have had 13 in April, against the present 
British admiral’s miserable total of 9—he could not find the enemy, 
and had to stake everything on his judgment. His judgment was that 
the French were going east, whereas actually they were sailing west. 
Had they been only decently handled, without any great display of 
skill or strategy, they must have dealt a succession of terrible blows 
to the scattered British fleets, and perhaps have covered Napoleon’s 
landing in England. From the agony of mind which Nelson endured 
we realise the tremendous nature of the risks run, and if we take 
down the file of any contemporary journal we shall see the disquie- 
tude at home. In the end, of course, Napoleon and Villeneuve lost 
their opportunities, the one by misunderstanding the nature of naval 
war and the capacity of his instruments, the other by his want of 
firmness and character and general feeling of moral inferiority to the 
dreaded Nelson. Yet the Villeneuve of to-morrow may well succeed 
where the Villeneuve of 1805 failed ; just as the good average British 
admiral of to-day may well go wrong where genius of the most com- 
manding type miscalculated. The only sure manner of foiling such 
combinations is ample strength; a strong British fleet in the 
Mediterranean, able to meet all comers; a strong British fleet at 
home, able to guarantee the safety of the Channel; superior—and 
much superior—strength wherever the enemy’s flag flies. If our 
finances will not run to this, then we must either retrench on the army 
or find allies. Otherwise we are running risks which history shows 
to be extremely dangerous. Luck in the past has been, on the whole, 
upon our side; but luck is not a thing upon which the wise statesman 
will reckon. 

The official answer to arguments that this or that fleet is weak is 
curious. It is that the sea is one and indivisible, and that the 
Admiralty has at its disposal information which is not accessible to 
the ordinary public. The answer to the last question is that every 
well-informed naval student knows what is the disposition of possibly 
hostile forces, and that on this head there are no secrets. He also 
knows approximately, if he follows naval periodicals, such as the 
Yacht, Marine Rundschau, Mittheilungen des Seewesens, Rivista 
Marittima, and Kronstadski Viestnik, the state of foreign ships and 
navies. Of the Russian fleet alone, through the reticence of the 
authorities and the difficulty of reading Russian, the Admiralty may 
have much better information than those who make it their business 
to study foreign fleets. 

The statement that the “ sea is all one and the navy is all one” 
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is merely a platitude. It does not outline a strategical policy. 
“Germany is all one and the German army is all one” would be 
just as true and just as meaningless for the purposes of this discussion. 
The unity of Germany and of the German army would not save the 
Germans if they disposed their army so that it was liable to defeat in 
detail—if, for example, they left on their eastern frontiers a million 
Germans to be beaten by three million Russians, while on their 
western frontier three million Germans were stale-mated by three 
million French. The unity of the navy depends on a time limit— 
in other words the days which it will take our fleets to concentrate. 
If the enemy at certain points are stronger, if they are geographically 
better placed, our fleets may never be able to concentrate, but may be 
struck in detail and captured or sunk. The unity of the sea will then 
be turned against us, since there is nothing to prevent the victorious 
enemy from drawing in upon the Channel. ‘“ When will our rhet- 
oricians cease to play with pompous phrases,” asked Colonel Stoffel 
as he watched the Second Empire marching to its downfall. Phrases, 
unhappily, do not give victory in war, else we had nothing to fear 
from anybody. 

Moreover, whatever the talk in the House of Lords as to the “ one- 
ness” of the sea, there is such a thing, historically, as local command 
of the sea, and in distant waters, where the time margin before re- 
inforcements can arrive is necessarily considerable, the gravest results 
may ensue should that local command pass into the hands of an 
enemy. The whole theory of defence of the Empire rests upon the 
preliminary assumption that we command the sea. Such outposts 
as Hong Kong are weakly held and indifferently defended because 
of this supposed command of the sea. We will pass hurriedly over 
the question whether, where there is an approximate equality of 
forces in two of the most vital factors, battleships and personne/, 
command of the sea can be expected to fall to our fleets. We will 
take the case of the China Squadron, which, in its general position, 
closely resembles the East Indian Squadron of Rodney’s days, 
and we find that in the Far East the British fleet is distinctly out- 
classed by the French and Russian combined forces. The fighting 
power of our squadron, so far as battleships and all cruisers above 
the 8rd class are concerned, may be placed at somewhere about 194 
points. The Russian strength is roughly 16} points and the French 
7. In battleships the possible allies have now 6 to our 5, and will 
shortly have 8 to our 5. The French and Russian bases are per- 
fectly protected and cannot succumb to purely naval attack, while 
attack on them by a conjoint expedition of the navy and the army 
is practically out of the question until command of the sea has been 
won by us, in battle, not in the phrases of the House of Lords. 
Our admiral in the Far East cannot blockade the enemy’s fleets for 
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want of strength, and will have to divine their destination by his 
insight when they put to sea. Over his head will hang the thought 
of an ill-defended Hong Kong, compelling him to detach ships to 
cover that place, or, since he really cannot risk making detachments, 
to lie off it, allowing the enemy to play tricks with British com- 
merce in the Far East, or even to raid Singapore and cut him off 
from his supply of coal. If he risks battle, the odds are slightly 
against him on paper, as the fleets stand to-day, and will be far 
more against him when the Russian reinforcements have gone out. 
He may win to-day; he would be almost certain to lose to-morrow 
if not heavily reinforced, and we shall not have many new ships 
available when the needs of the Channel and the Mediterranean are 
satisfied. Far better would it be in the present pass to let China go 
and bring home the China Squadron. But this plan of concentrat- 
ing on the vital point would provoke a furious outcry, and would 
necessarily involve many catastrophes should war break out. We 
should lose Hong Kong, Singapore, and Colombo; perhaps other 
places. Yet if a weak fleet is left out in the East we shall lose 
them and the ships as well—probably without any chance of re- 
covering them. And we are told week after week that the navy is 
strong enough for its work! xr cathedra assurances that England 
will win in any battle in the Far East or Mediterranean are not of 
any use; what we want are the reasons which lead to that conclu- 
sion, the facts upon which it is based, and not mere assertion. The 
example of Suffren’s campaign of 1783 has shown that there is no 
historical reason why 5 British battleships should beat 6 French and 
Russian. 

Victory, sure and decisive, or more even than this, annihilation of 
the enemy, is what the Empire needs in war. If our fleet is sure 
of victory or of annihilating its enemy, war will never come. But 
it is because our naval policy reflects the vacillation, want of fore- 
sight, and carelessness which have marked our foreign policy and our 
military policy in the last ten years, notwithstanding ever accumu- 
lating warnings, that we have cause to fear. All, it is true, may go 
well, but if so it will be more by luck than prevision. If all does 
not go well the British Empire, which we have known and loved, 
will go down to its grave because the British people have refused to 
listen to any but those who prophesy fair things—have refused to 
probe facts and ascertain the unwelcome truth. 


H. W. Wirtrson. 








II.—THE NAVY: SOME FACTS AND FALLACIES 


In these times of rampant pessimism a messenger from Mars or 
Venus visiting London might come to the conclusion that every 
foreign goose isa swan and that the British Lion is an ass. He 
would read that “ Great Britain, after holding the command of the 
seas unchallenged for the better part of a century had lost it.” He 
would also learn that for two years this decadent country with its 
phantom army had been embroiled in a war 6,000 miles away, and 
would marvel, if he knew the wickedness of the human heart, how 
it was that none of the Great Powers, not even the alliance of France 
and Russia, had seized this golden opportunity to sweep off the 
seas this inferior naval force, and lay the heart of the Empire bare. 
He might be led to ask if it were true that after these thousand. 
years of advancing civilisation the nations of the world were still 
barbarians and pirates waiting to suddenly swoop down on one 
another on a moonless Sunday night “when the public offices and 
telegraphic service are shut.” ‘This visitor would wonder at the 
stories of fourteen French battleships concentrated in the Mediter- 
ranean unless he were told that they were there merely for the peaceful 
playing of the game of war. He might hasten to the “ messenger 
from the Mediterranean ”’ and ask him what it meant, and have 
poured into his ear the flesh-creeping tale of the coming doom. 
But he might also chance to hear of the activity in the British 
dockyards, of the marshalling of ships and men, and of the massing 
of a great force in the English Channel. Were he conversant with 
the French language he might go to Paris and on the Boulevards 
he would hear other prophecies of disaster. He would be told of the 
ways of Perfidious Albion, and he might overhear whispers that at 
any moment the formidable, irresistible British battle squadron of 
twenty ships of the line and nearly twice as many cruisers, and over 100 
torpedo boats and “ destroyers,” might descend on the peaceful shores 
of France and force a humiliating surrender, from which even the 
Great White Tzar could not save the Republic. Things are not 
always what they seem, he would be counselled by some more delibe- 
rate student of affairs, and all men are not ‘‘ men in the street.” 
Whatever the weather, whatever the outward signs of friendliness 
between the great nations, whatever the balance of power, there is 
always material for a panic. Such popular agitations as that which 
has for its ostensible object the strengthening of the British naval 
position succeed only because those in authority in the past have been 
shown to be so wayward, untrustworthy, and unforeseeing. Every 
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increase in the British fleet in the past twenty years has been due 
to public pressure on the authorities. The Lords of the Admiralty, 
Admiral Sir John Hopkins, a former Commissioner, has stated, “‘ have 
no time to initiate reforms” and history indicates that they fre- 
quently have no power to insist on adequate naval protection for the 
Empire. Only by expensive wasteful panics has the Navy been 
brought to its present state of strength and efficiency. Is it un- 
reasonable therefore that the nation should have come to the conclusion 
that their birthright will be thrown away if they do not bestir them- 
selves? Naval enthusiasts are tempted to trade on this nervousness. 

The much worried and heavily burdened taxpayer who remembers 
the 229 millions which has been spent on the Navy in the past ten 
years may well marvel at the statement that the British supremacy 
of the seas for which he has struggled and sacrificed has been lost. 
He knows all about the “ failure ” of an army system which has sent 
over 300,000 men over the seas with several hundred thousand horses 
and millions of tons of stores of every kind. He has read of the 
“betrayal of the nation” time and again and he has speculated that 
even this, the greatest work of transport ever accomplished, would 
have been impossible if the Navy had not held the ocean highways 
inviolate. The power of the Fleet has been his consolation. He 
would not willingly dispel his dream of security. Must it go? He 
may or may not know the names of the captains of the battleships that 
fly the white ensign in simulated pride in the “ near seas”’ any more 
than he could have mentioned the half-a-dozen generals at the head of 
the list before the war occurred. He hasan idea, however, that, as the 
Navy is this country’s only line of defence, nine squadrons are 
always kept afloat year in and year out, but he may not be aware 
that in the “narrow seas” the Lords of the Admiralty without 
commissioning a single fresh vessel from the dockyards can at any 
time concentrate eighteen splendid battle-ships, none more than 
ten years old, and twelve other armoured ships of older date, besides 
over a dozen large and a variety of small cruisers and thirty-eight 
torpedo boat destroyers. When this concentration in force had been 
accomplished the Admiralty would still hold in reserve immense 
forces of destruction at home, the British squadron of unparalleled 
strength off China, and the more insignificant fleets (in comparison) 
in the East Indies, off the shores of the Australian Commonwealth, 
the Dominion of Canada and the South African colonies. 

What, then, is the truth about the Navy? It is the old question, 
but owing to the continual changes in the forces and in the intentions 
and actions of other Powers, it meets year by year with a different 
answer. Without taking into account the fifty torpedo boat destroyers 
in commission at home, in the Mediterranean, in the Far East and 
off North America, and even without the port and coastguardships 
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dotted round the British Isles, 154 pennants are flying to-day. Ten 
years ago the squadrons afloat included only 115 ships, smaller, older, 
and less efficient than those at present patrolling the seas. Then 
gunnery and drills were frequently neglected, muzzle-loading guns 
were mounted on many ships, and the Reserves at home were unready. 
To-day the opposite is the case, though perfection has not been 
attained. Not a single one of the 154 ships carries a muzzle-loading 
weapon. Practically all the men-of-war have been built in the past 
twelve years. They are the pick of those 309 warships, from battle- 
ships of 15,000 tons displacement to little craft of a hundred tons or 
so, which have been provided since the Naval Defence Act was 
embodied in the Statute-book. The “spit and polish” school has 
not been improved entirely away, but this can be said that there 
was never a time when gunnery was practised more continually and 
more earnestly than to-day, and when the evolutions regarded as 
desirable preparations for war were carried out more frequently and 
thoroughly. One may take what point in the organisation of the 
Fleet that one will and examination will show that it is more perfect 
than ever before. 

The British Fleet is not on a “ war footing ”’; it never has been on 
a“ war footing,” in our time, during peace, but its state of preparedness 
for war, a very different matter, never reached a higher standard than 
to-day. The strength of individual squadrons is no true indication 
of suprematy. British power rests on the whole Navy and its ability 
to strike and strike and strike again, on the radius of action of its 
ships which is governed by their great fuel-carrying capacity and the 
equipment of the coaling stations that occur in every quarter of the 
globe, on the courage and training of the men, on the nerve and tactical 
ability of the officers. It isa mobile force that can combine and 
divide with surprising ease as strategical conditions may dictate. It 
depends for its future glorious achievements not on breakwaters behind 
which to laager in terror, or on the provision of laundry, hospital, and 
meat store ships, but on its inherent strengh and capacity to keep the 
seas. The sea is all one and the Navy is all one, as Lord Selborne 
has said. Take the Navy as it is to-day, it is the finest force that 
has ever ploughed the waters, and behind it is an organisation that, 
whatever its faults and its unbusinesslike qualities, is not a second 
War Office. The claim that the supremacy of the seas has been lost 
is one of the most ill-founded panic cries of recent years. 

The points vital to the Empire are the “ near seas”’ and Far Eastern 
waters. Here, massed naval forces are maintained. Never were these 
squadrons better fitted for any work that may be required of them. 
The admission that their strength would have been immeasurably 
greater but for the disastrous shipbuilding delays does not detract 
from this assertion. While wishing that the Admiralty had not 
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permitted themselves to be hindered in their task of reorganising these 
forces by the creeping paralysis of the past four years, there is some 
occasion for congratulation. For instance, in the “ near seas” what have 
we? In place of two squadrons we have four. The coast and port 
guardships have been organised into a useful force, the Reserve 
Squadron, fully manned and stored and taken to sea every quarter. 
In place of the old corvettes, used for training young seamen, we 
have a Cruiser Squadron of four modern fast-steaming cruising 
ships, a number which, as Lord Selborne has announced, is to be 
increased that cruiser tactics may be practised on an adequate scale. 

In case of war, what would happen? The Channel Squadron, a 
misnomer by the way, would hasten to the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean in order to co-operate with the squadron in those waters 
under Vice-Admiral Sir John Fisher. Eighteen battleships would 
thus be massed with a considerable number of cruisers, though far 
too few. Immediately the Reserve Squadron of twelve obsolescent 
battleships—the Home guard—would hold the Channel with the 
support either of the Cruiser Squadron or of other scouts specially 
commissioned from the Fleet Reserve. Every torpedo craft would 
be assigned some duty with the squadrons. Meantime, organised 
confusion would prevail in the three principal dockyards, commis- 
sioning the ships in the A division of the Fleet Reserve, which have 
coal, stores, and most of their ammunition always on board, with their 
crews assigned to them in the books of the naval depots. Workmen 
would be hastening forward by night and day labour new men-of-war 
and vessels undergoing repairs. Similar haste would be witnessed in 
the great private establishments completing ships being built by con- 
tract. The Royal Engineers and the respective naval Commanders-in- 
Chief would co-operate to place the defence of the ports on a war footing. 
Boom defences across the principal harbours would be placed in posi- 
tion, if necessary, guns on the shore fortifications, which have been 
modernised at great expense, would be tested, search-lights would be 
prepared for use, and other precautions taken. Then England would 
be on a war footing. While the first line was preparing to deliver 
the early blows in the war, the unrivalled resources of this country 
would be got ready to drive home an early success or to retrieve any 
reverse. Would the picture of these three squadrons in the “ near 
seas” suggest to any “man in the street”’ that British supremacy had 
been lost, when his eye travelled over the map and he saw that in distant 
waters the foreign squadrons of the Empire were still in hand, ready 
to go anywhere and do anything ? 

But, it may be asked, is the organisation ready that could achieve 
such a demonstration of naval power? As lately as the Fashoda 
trouble it was not; to-day in great measure it is. Our senior officers 
learnt many lessons when France seemed likely to straighten her 
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upper lip, and though there are still flaws—the number of men, par- 
ticularly engine-room ratings and mechanics, is still far below that 
which would be required in case of a long war—much progress has 
been made. What may be the Admiralty’s hopes and anticipations to 
surmount the manning difficulty, which is being experienced also in the 
French and American navies, I cannot say. But it exists. This is a 
shortcoming that needs far more attention than it has received, and 
probably it will not be removed until the conditions of life afloat are 
modernised and rendered more attractive. 

There are other weak points in our armour, but they are dangers 
of the future rather than facts that justify the ory over a lost supre- 
macy. A new subject of controversy has arisen. Being equal to 
France and Russia combined—barely equal, it must be admitted— 
ought we to strive after a higher standard? If we do not, in less 
than a decade Germany will hold the balance of naval power in 
European waters. The Kaiser and his people appreciate the old 
truth that sea power is synonymous with commercial power. By 
1908 they will have a squadron in the North Sea of seventeen battle- 
ships, a similar number of cruisers, and forty torpedo craft, with 
another great squadron of almost equal strength in reserve. Ger- 
many will dominate these waters in which the British are practically 
unrepresented, and where hitherto we have had no reason to station 
a naval force. What is to be the action of the future? To-day the 
relations between the two countries are officially amicable, but be- 
neath the surface lies the enmity of a large—if not the largest— 
section of the German people. Moreover, we are destined to be even 
more deadly rivals in commerce and colonisation in the future than 
now. It was surmised soon after the decision of the Emperor and 
his subjects to strengthen their navy that the British Government 
would prepare a counter-move. LEarle’s ship-building yard is con- 
veniently placed as a base for a North Sea Squadron, which it was 
thought would be the creation of the next few years. . It is situated 
on the Humber, which is already fortified, and it-is well equipped. 
Owing to various causes this establishment, which has been largely 
planned for the execution of Government work, was in the market. 
It is now reported that after consideration the Admiralty have refused 
the option of purchase, and the problem remains. What will the 
solution be? The question resolves itself largely into a series of 
strategical considerations. These must be left to properly constituted 
authority, but it remains for the nation to see that the matter is not 
shelved, and that some answer is given. 

Turning to the Far East, possibly the tendency of the past decade 
cannot be more effectively indicated than by a comparison of the 
British Squadron now in these waters and that of ten years since. 
At the end of June, while the cry of our weakness in the Mediter- 
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ranean was being raised, Captain W. W. Hewett commissioned the new 
first-class battleship, Albion, at Chatham, for service on the China 
Station. The hoisting of a maiden pennant is always an interesting 
occasion, since it marks the stage when a ship passes from the dock- 
yard as a fighting unit into the Fleet—an addition to the maritime 
strength of the British Empire. It may quite naturally be inquired 
why, in the face of the outcry of want of strength in the Mediter- 
ranean, this latest leviathan is following three of her sisters and the 
new armoured cruiser Cressy to the Far East. Ten years ago such 
an official order would have been received with amazement. To-day 
it is regarded as a disposition in the ordinary course of events. In 
1891 we had not a single battleship in China waters. Now, with 
this latest reinforcement, there will be six, two of which, however, 
will probably return home shortly. The explanation of the trans- 
formation is simple. For many months events in the Celestial 
Empire have threatened the peace of the world, and where trouble 
is brewing there diplomacy holds is the centre where it is essential 
to concentrate a large naval force. Thus it has come about that 
ship after ship has passed from the West out into the distant East, 
with the result that, including the A/bion and the Cressy, the fleet 
in these seas comprises the following ships, which may be compared 
with those of ten years ago :— 


BATTLESHIPS. 
1891. Tons. } 1901. Tons. 
None. Glory 
Ocean 
re ar . - 12,950 
ee ta 
Albion / 
Centurion } > ponewes 
Barfleur § 
CRUISERS. 
Impéricuse . ‘ « 8,400 | Cressy . » 12,000 
Leander . ° « 4,300 | Terrible. ° - 14,200 
Mercury . ‘ » 3,730 Blenheim . ; - 9,000 
Severn ; . . 4,050 Endymion ; » 7,350 
5 small cruisers and Orlando ) . 5,600 
9 gunboats. | Aurora § 
Argonaut. »« » 11,000 
| a; » «5,600 
| Isis § 
| 


Arethusa . e . 4,300 
Bonaventure ) 
Hermoine : - 4,360 
Astrea 
18 small cruisers, 
sloops, and river 
gunboats. 


Destroyers.—None. Destroyers.—6. 
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This is a remarkable augmentation, and its significance lies not 
only in itself but in the fact that it was carried out largely by bor- 
rowing from the Mediterranean Squadron the battleship Ocean and 
the cruisers Dido, Isis, and Astrea, while a gunboat was’ taken 
from Australia, and the cruiser Arethusa from elsewhere. This 
serves as an indication of naval mobility. The disposition of ships 
depends on the action of diplomacy almost as much as on strategical 
conditions. Where Great Britain is asserting or defending her 
rights, there her power must be sufficient to gain respect for her 
representations. Behind the Admiralty was the Foreign Office ; 
and it was entirely due to the shipbuilding delays that the augmenta- 
tion on the China Station had to be made at the temporary expense 
of other squadrons. It is the old story, and had it never existed 
Great Britain’s squadron in the Far East would be more on an 
equality with that which Russia hastily dispatched. What they 
had not got the naval authorities could not send. Had they con- 
quered the paralysis, as was officially anticipated, there would have 
been available, six months ago, five battleships, four armoured 
cruisers and other less important ships, and it would not have been 
necessary to make any loans to meet necessities in the Far East and 
at the Cape. These delays in the Government and private yards 
have hindered the development of the Fleet far more than is properly 
understood, they have led to an increase in the cost of ships and have 
disorganised every establishment. Whereas the battleships Majestic 
and Magnificent were ready for sea in less than two years from the 
date of the laying down of their keel plates, the battleship Addion, 
a smaller ship, which was authorised by Parliament in March, 1896, 
and begun on December 3rd of the same year, was not ready to 
commission until June 25th last, having occupied four and a-half 
years building. The records of the Vengeance, Formidable, and 
Irresistible, are little less discreditable. The dockyards are, and will 
be for several months, crowded with vessels whose date of completion 
it has been necessary to defer. 

We now have, however, Lord Selborne’s gratifying announce- 
ment of a definite programme of completion :— 


To BE COMPLETED THIS YEAR. 


Displacement. Speed. 
Programme. - Type. Name. (Tons,) (Knots. ) 
March, 1897 Battleship. Vengeance 12,950 183 

9 o mn Formidable 15,000 18 
Re és ” Irresistible 99 ” 
” ” ” Implacable ‘e re 
» 1898 a London da a 
July, 1897 Armd. cruiser Sutlej 12,000 21 
” ”» ” Aboukir ” ” 


s2 
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To BE COMPLETED IN JULY NEXT. 


Displacement. Speed. 
Programme, Type. Name. (Tons.) (Knots.) 
March, 1898 Battleship Bulwark 15,000 18} 
- a és Venerable * - 
July, 1897 Armd. cruiser Hogue 12,000 21 
‘ March, 1898 = Bacchante we es 
July » » Good Hope 14,100 23 
March _,, - Drake is - 
July ” ” Leviathan o> = 
” “9 ms Kent 9,800 23 


We are promised that seven battleships and eight armoured 
cruisers will be added to the Fleet within the next twelve months, 
besides a number of smaller ships. This official prophecy is a satis- 
factory indication of the spirit in which the Admiralty are attempting 
at last to conquer a sea of difficulties. We can only hope that a 
similar determination will be evidenced in so augmenting the per- 
sonnel, especially mechanical ratings, as to enable these new ships 
to be manned without unduly depleting the depéts and training 
schools. 

There will still remain in hand eleven battleships and seventeen 
cruisers, many of which it is hoped, will be in an advanced state next 
summer, when the arrears will not be so serious as to hamper the 
Admiralty in following the business-like policy of the Germans. We 
owe our Fleet to the ideals which prompted the Naval Defence Act, 
and were incorporated in it. If we are to guard against reactionary 
measures in the “lean years” that we are told are in store for us, 
we should next spring embark on another large programme, first, as 
a demonstration of our determination to fight to the finish for our 
supremacy of the seas, and, secondly, in order that our construction 
may be so systematised that contractors may anticipate demands 
that will be made upon them. We never built more expeditiously 
or cheaply than under the legislation of twelve years ago. Itisa 
method that should commend itself to a nation of shopkeepers. It 
places the standard of strength above quibble or captious criticisms, 
and is a guarantee to the public that their highest interests of 
defence are receiving adequate attention. Such an act would also 
minimise the possibility of a recurrence of wasteful and undignified 
panics. 

Last spring, judged by the Two-Power standard, our battleship 
programme was inadequate, but the Admiralty were burdened 
with arrears. Russia and France are each laying down two 
vessels this year, and Germany is placing a similar number on 
the stocks, while the United States has decided on an addition of 
five. No grouping of these Powers can prove that we are this year 
maintaining our T'wo-Power standard, though our three ships will 
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be larger and more powerful than their contemporaries, and in every 
respect more formidable fighting machines. In the present year 
the battleships in course of construction will include :— 


Great Britain . . - ; : e « 
France 7 : 4 = . . ; ee 
Russia ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ : - 10 
Germany . er ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 9 
United States . . ‘ or 


It must be added that Russia is also building an armoured coast- 
defence ship of 5,985 tons displacement, that France and Germany 
are modernising some of their less up-to-date battleships (fifteen 
French vessels have been or will be taken in hand for this purpose), 
and that America is building six monitors. From these facts only 
one deduction can be drawn. The principle of our naval defence, as 
announced over and over again by the representatives of the Admi- 
ralty, is that the British Fleet must be equal in numbers and 
superior in power to the two next greatest navies. In view of the 
policy of France in making the most of her less recent ships, we are 
not holding our own, while in armoured cruisers we are still in 
serious arrears. Even as careful a student as Mr. John Leyland, the 
Editor of the Naval Annual, is not satisfied. While we have @ 
superiority in first-class battleships, he admits that not only have 
we fewer of the second-class than France and Russia—the figures: 
being 11 to 20—but the foreign ships are superior fighting machines. 
Excluding the old and more or less negligible vessels of the third- 
class, the Alliance will possess at the close of the present year 38: 
battleships to our 37. Even allowing for the greater size and other: 
advantages of the British ships, the outlook, in view of the number 
of vessels under construction, is not what it should be, and what the 
nation expects. We have eighteen battleships in hand, while Russia 
and Germany have nineteen. 

We must have an undoubted superiority if the Empire is to be 
adequately defended, and never was the need greater for an insist-- 
ence upon the margin of strength than to-day, when Germany and 
America are such keen naval competitors. Our forces are necessarily 
widely distributed. We have to fling out our squadrons over the 
world’s waters—in the Far East, and in the Pacific and Atlantic, as 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel. Russia masses in the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, and the Far East, Germany hopes to command the North 
Sea, and France and America keep their forces mainly off their own 
littorals. A bare superiority over France and Russia is not an adequate 
provision. It should be unquestionable, so that whatever the claims else- 
where may be from time to time, the command of the “ narrow seas,’ 
in which I include the North Sea, may not be endangered. This 
does not argue for a Three-Power standard. It points to a suitable 
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reply to the programmes, spread over a number of years, to which 
France and. Germany are definitely committed. Such an effort to 
regulate war-ship building is desirable, and would be economical and 
businesslike, and since the Navy Estimates for the new financial 
year will shortly be framed, now is the time for the country to speak, 
and the Admiralty are evidently ready to respond. Has not Lord 
Selborne admitted that “the Navy should be so strong that it can 
have the reasonable certainty of success in the performance of every 
duty which it is reasonably probable it can be called upon to per- 
form”? This “reasonable certainty’ cannot be assured, say, ten 
years hence, except by a systematic ship-building programme. 
Lord Brassey—than whom no one is worthy of greater trust as 
@ naval student—asserts that “we have not for many years past 
been in so strong a position at sea as we are at thistime.” This 
assurance should set alarmist tendencies at rest. There is no 
immediate danger, but the outlook does call for serious thought and 
strenuous action. Year by year the competition for sea power 
becomes increasingly keen, and Germany is building a Navy that is 
hampered by no traditions or aristocratic prejudices; its motto is 
efficiency, efficiency, efficiency—always and everywhere, efficiency. 
Therefore, let us have another Naval Defence Act, prepared after a 
careful examination of the whole naval situation, a comprehensive 
businesslike measure, supported by a memorandum from the First 
Lord’s expert advisers as to the adequacy of its provisions for all 
the reasonable requirements of the Fleet, for, say, a period of six 
years. Such a fixed standard will impress our rivals with the serious 
purpose of the nation, no politician will have the courage to hinder 
its working, while there is always a door by which any necessary 
claim can be made for supplementary proposals that may be thought 
desirable, owing to the action of competitors. 

Attention has already been called to the satisfactory assurances of 
Earl Selborne as to the progress of the men-of-war nowin hand. He 
also made a most detailed reply to the criticisms that have been 
levelled at his department. Not the least important point was his 
reference to the “ Thinking Bureau,” since it has been loudly claimed 
that alone among the world’s naval administrations we have no group 
of officers whose duty it is to use their brains. Said the First Lord, 
“The Department of Naval Intelligence has no administrative duties 
at all. Its only duty is to think, and that department consists of 
the Director of Naval Intelligence, a senior captain or admiral; under 
him are three captains, five commanders, five Marine officers, and 
eight civil clerks. This well-manned department, and any develop- 
ment that that department requires, I shall support.” This is a 
Ministerial statement of the most far-reaching importance. What 
the nation requires is more groups of men with brains to think—they 
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ought to be in every Government department. For every thousand 
men who can labour with their hands or follow along a path hedged 
in with precedents, there is probably not one who can think for him- 
self and for others, wisely and cautiously, and glance ahead with the 
eye of a prophet. 

The ill-founded agitation with reference to the condition of the 
Navy has served an unexpected purpose. It has given the Admiralty 
an opportunity of showing itself worthy of the trust of this country, 
though it eannot claim to be omniscient or above temperate criticism. 
Lord Selborne and his colleagues plead that they know their duty and 
will doit. They intend to continue strengthening the squadrons in 
near and distant seas in accordance with a policy that has been in 
operation for ten years past; such fleet equipments as armour- 
piercing shells, telescopic sights, and gyroscopes, are being issued to 
the squadrons ; types of colliers and distilling-ships were tested in the 
last manceuvres to enable the authorities to decide the problems which 
the employment of such vessels suggest, and the solution of which 
will affect the design; the number of cruisers in the Cruiser 
Squadron will be increased; the proposal to follow the American 
example, by establishing a school of naval strategy, is under the 
favourable consideration of the Board; it is probable that some 
scheme will be introduced to revive the Naval Volunteer force under new 
conditions of service; and the Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons, 
probably in the coming autumn, will meet and carry out joint 
manoeuvres. These are a few of the points which have been elicited 
in the course of the recent debates. Itis true that no answer has been 
made to the charge that “the Admiralty method of training seamen 
in gunnery is to train them ashore,” a system which, it is alleged, is 
leading to the ailment of sea-sickness becoming “ far too common.” 
Possibly the reason why neither Lord Selborne nor Mr. Arnold Forster 
has condescended to reply to this criticism is that they trust that the 
knowledge of the public is not as slight as that of the Navy League. 
For ten years the men and officers of the Navy at Portsmouth have 
learnt the theoretical part of their gunnery at Whale Island, going 
afloat to fire. This year two important changes have been made. 
Seamen, except under special circumstances, will not return to the 
shore establishment to re-qualify, but will do so at sea; and in place 
of gunboats a cruiser is used for practice. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that (owing to quite other cause than that suggested) the 
Admiralty are decreasing the shore training. In passing, did not 
Nelson suffer from the distressing malady practically every time he 
went afloat ? 

Another cause of complaint is that this year we are laying down 
only ten torpedo-boat destroyers. Including this provision we shall 
have 123 craft of this type, more than equal to the total of all the 
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navies of Europe combined. A little thought will prove that this ig 
not the time to add greatly to this class. In the “destroyer” Surly 
the Admiralty are experimenting with liquid fuel, in the Viper they 
are testing the qualities of the turbo-motor, and in the submarine 
boat—one of five—to be delivered in September they will study the 
possibilities which this type suggests. Competent authorities hold 
that the submersible torpedo-boat is the vessel of the future rather 
than either the existing type or the “ destroyer.” 

But the Admiralty have not only to look to future construction ; it 
is essential that the crews at sea should receive constant, systematic: 
training. If the First Lord will live up to his text the efficiency 
of the Fleet will be above reproach. He stated in his speech in the 
House of Lords that if an “admiral were to ask his opinion as to 
the highest duty in training seamen in these days he should say 
‘Gunnery, gunnery, gunnery.’ ” 

This should be the watchword of the Admiralty and of the Fleet. 


ExcvusirTor. 








Ill.—THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE TORPEDO. 
A BRIEF FOR THE NEW SCHOOL. 


Letters from the Mediterranean Fleet give a piece of news that is 
not altogether pleasant reading in certain lights. During the recent 
manceuvres the destroyers were sent out six hours before the fleet. 
They were given two days at sea to find the fleet, which took an 
unknown course. They did find it, and claimed to have sunk every 
one of the fourteen vessels engaged. In four cases the claim was 
disputed, in the other ten the battleships themselves acknowledged 
that they were “ bagged without loss to the attack.” 

Manoeuvres are not real war, but everyone who has had experience 
of them is aware that the rules are never in favour of the torpedo. 
If a battleship admits herself “sunk,” it is abundantly clear that 
everyone on board is firmly convinced that the torpedo is victorious. 
Probably, therefore, the claim for fourteen vessels is nearer the 
probabilities of real war than the admitted ten, though whichever is 
accepted the main result is the same. We are face to face witha 
profound conviction in our principal fleet that the destroyer is—as 
the late Admiral Colomb prophesied—the ship of the future. In the 
past that able naval correspondent, Mr. J. R. Thursfield, has argued, 
and for that matter logically demonstrated, in the Naval Annual, that 
the torpedo-boat is a greatly overrated arm. Now, a few years later, 
the destroyer, acting as a torpedo-boat, has proved quite another story 
to the satisfaction of ten of our best naval captains, whose views 
previously coincided with the “overrated arm” idea. Whence the 
change ? 

It may be attributed primarily to the gyroscope. A few years 
since, the maximum torpedo range was five hundred yards; with the 
“ gyro” a thousand yards is easy, and two thousand not impossible. 
In torpedo practice the equivalent to a hit is often secured at that 
range, and before now even the tiny target buoy has been actually 
hit. Now at night two thousand yards is the average maximum 
distance at which a destroyer can be sighted, and this means that a 
torpedo may be the first intimation of her presence. In any case, 
moving, as she does, at a thousand yards a minute, which, if she 
attacks a fleet from ahead, may be well exceeded by a half, it is 
exceedingly difficult for the ship to get in more than half a minute’s 
fire at the outside. It is not so much a question of getting in hits— 
even conceding these, the question is, Will they stop the boat? 
Will they damage or destroy so thoroughly that the mere momentum 
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will not carry the boat into range, the enforced slowing down even 
acting as an aid to more accurate torpedo shooting ? 

It is a vexed problem, but it is relatively a side issue; the main 
one is that, thanks to the gyroscope, the interval between the moment 
when the boat is sighted and the ship opens fire (a matter of a few 
seconds only though it be) may suffice for the boat to get within a 
good firing range. It is no uncommon thing for a boat to get within 
fifteen hundred or twelve hundred yards before being seen ; before the 
guns open that entails getting at least two hundred yards nearer—a 
time distance of twenty seconds with a thirty-knot boat. In Nelson’s 
days it sufficed to think in half-hour periods, whereas for a long time 
nowadays the minute has been the unit. Now there is every prospect 
of the moment being the necessary time factor. In other words, since 
the transmission of orders takes time, since the passage of projectiles 
through the air takes time (an average of two seconds for fourteen 
hundred yards), and these and kindred things correspond to the 
ship’s “thought,” the action of a destroyer may be “swifter than 
thought.” Involved as this metaphor may seem, it is the nearest 
that can be used to fit the condition of affairs. Speed and gyroscopes 
give the destroyer a fair chance to get home before the ship can fully 
realise her danger. Given absolute efficiency, watchful gunners full 
of initiative, the lucky chance that these gunners sight the boat at 
the same time as the look-out man, fire may be got in before the first 
torpedo leaves the boat. The slightest confusion, the slightest weary 
lassitude, such as may all too probably happen in war time, and the 
odds are that the destroyer runs no risk till the deed is done and her 
survival no longer a matter of great importance. And given this 
best on the part of the big ship, we come back to that previously 
stated problem—Will such few hits as can be made in the fraction of 
time available stop the attack in time ? 

Some have tried to draw comfort from the fact that when de- 
stroyers have in peace time met with accidents in the engine-room or 
boilers, the deck has been in confusion. It isa shallow hope. Even 
on these occasions those in command have “ brought up” the boat, 
doing all that was essential thus before attending to the dictates of 
humanity. There has never been a case of any “panic” in the 
matter. If this is so in peace, it is likely to be far more so in an 
attack, when the dictates of humanity cannot count with men ex- 
pecting immediate death, if not in one form, then in another. 

The recent disaster in the Daring is a case in point. Directly the 
boiler tube burst they tried to bring her up. She was coming up 
harbour and going slow, yet her way carried her from three to four 
hundred yards. It may be laid down approximately that a boat 
will travel by momentum somewhere about the distance of the speed 
per minute that she is going at. In the case of a thirty-knot 
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destroyer that would confer the ability to move a thousand yards or 
so after the destruction of her motive power. Under fire she might 
not actually move so far as that, because, as speed decreased, hits 
upon her would increase and the entering sea would sink her, still 
some few hundred yards may be reckoned upon, and a torpedo-tube 
has fair chances of survival. A shell bursting underneath it would 
put it out of action no doubt, a shell bursting beside it might kill 
the man at the director. If so, good ; the attack is defeated, supposing 
both tubes hit. Still of the total area of the boat the tubes and 
the vulnerable spots’ around and below them do not represent ten per 
cent. If aship makes two per cent. of hits on a destroyer it will 
be very good shooting, so that 500 projectiles have to be fired to fit 
the probabilities. To fire those 500 will take some time, quite a 
minute. Much depends on the Maxims in this case. Against a boat 
the Maxim gun is not likely to be dangerous, but against her 
personnel it may well be. 

The fire of a Maxim at sea does really synchronise with the 
“ bullets fell like rain” phrase. The falling, however, is on a very 
small spot, and mathematically the chances of the Maxim against the 
man at the tube will work out at from one in fifty to one in ten, 
according to the skill and initiative of the gunner. Possibly one in 
fifty is the truer practical estimate. If the gunner could distinguish 
the man at the torpedo tube he would probably account for him in 
thirty seconds, or he would have a fair chance to do so, but seeing 
him is just the last thing that he will do. Even the theoretical 
gentlemen who draw pretty and fanciful deductions from six-inch 
guns aiming at the casemates of an enemy two or three thousand 
yards away, would shrink from crediting “ discriminating fire” so 
far as this. All the same it may be very well worth while consider- 
ing whether it might not be good policy to greatly increase the 
Maxims in our ships, on a frank assumption that a destroyer per se 
cannot be sunk in time, and that, therefore the personnel is the best 
thing to attack. In a way the latest arrangements tend in this 
direction; for instance, shrapnel are used for the twelve-pounders. 
To adjust the fuses of these during an attack will be absolutely 
impossible ; but the range over which they will be required is known, 
and if the fuse is set to act at 700 yards a destroyer within the 
range and radius of the spread stands to experience an uncomfort- 
able time. A special shell, too, that shall distribute vertically rather 
than laterally, may be made a terrible weapon. Hitting is very 
much a matter of elevation—direction is rarely wrong. At present 
the spread of shrapnel bullets is rather as follows, when regarded 
from the same plane beside the burst :— 
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—in which case if elevation is slightly incorrect, the boat is in no 
danger ; but it may be a comparatively simple matter to make it :— 
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thus ensuring that some few of the bullets, instead of all or none, 
must hit. As the destroyer will probably be end-on she offers a 
field of 200 feet. If to avoid this she gives up the attack from 
directly ahead, much is gained. In the first place more guns can be 
brought to bear, in the second the time under fire is increased, and 
shooting is easier. 

The enormous time differences that can occur are easily worked 
out. The destroyer’s speed may be averaged at 30 knots (1,000 
yards per minute), the big ship’s speed at 15 knots (500 yards per 
minute). Ina simple end-on attack, therefore, the rate of approach 
is 1,500 yards a minute, which is equivalent to a speed of forty-five 
miles an hour. Taking 2,100 feet as an average velocity for the pro- 
jectiles this works out that, at the moment of sighting, a projectile 
to hit must be aimed no less than 150 feet ahead of the destroyer. 
A trifling deviation (which cannot be foreseen) on the part of the 
destroyer will make that otherwise certain hit a miss: indeed, to use 
an Irishism, the chief danger of hits in the boat will be from the 
misses. Approaching at the speed indicated the destroyer will be 
under fire for from twenty to forty seconds if the ship does not 
swerve. The ship will, of course, endeavour to swerve and present 
herself bow on so as to offer a smaller target, or force the boat to 
go round and thus be longer under fire, but time will admit of little 
in this direction, the boat will have got seven to six hundred yards 
nearer before the ship feels her helm. 

If, however, the boat has to attack from the side ahead, say from 
the port bow, then more guns will bear on her, and she will be rather 
longer under fire because it will not be so easy to calculate the spot 
the ship will be on when the torpedo range selected is reached, and 
steering (which reduces speed) will be necessary. A couple of 
seconds difference may make all the difference in which combatant 
survives. 
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Shrapnel-firing guns cannot, however, be indefinitely multiplied, 
and two or three, more or less, are not likely to greatly affect things. 
On boat decks the Maxim guns can be very considerably increased, 
and if the zone system, whereby a gun confines itself to a special zone, 
is automatically enforced, it may be possible in practice to perform to 
the full the zone theory, and search every inch of water with Maxim 
bullets. Nordenfelts which, instead of delivering laterally as now, 
delivered vertically might assist the same end. Fire delivered 
laterally is tolerably certain to go harmlessly over or under the target 
—such at least are the heavy odds; but a fire that spurts vertically is 
absolutely bound to make some hits. A destroyer cannot go unscathed 
through many such walls of bullets, and if tied down to zones, the 
bullets are there for that worst of all dangers, a second destroyer 
attacking under cover of the first. 

Along this line, by largely substituting an attack on personnel for 

the attack on matériel a ship may yet re-adjust the balance between 
the destroyer and herself. But always there remains the latest 
modern danger which the gyroscope confers—that the destroyer will 
fire her torpedo and hit before she is seen. Herein lies the greatest 
absurdity of the submarine, which by devious and uncertain methods 
attempts to do below what can be safely attempted above, and so 
multiplies fiftyfold the ship’s sole chance of survival. That chance 
is—not being found. 
;* On this difficulty Mr. Thursfield based his anti-torpedo-boat view in 
the Naval Annual article already referred to. In the 1901 AU the 
World’s Fighting Ships Admiral Sir J. O. Hopkins, Captain Mahan, and 
a Frenchman, draw attention to this difficulty in connection with sub- 
marines. It is indeed the point upon which everything turns. For 
submarines it is—save under limited conditions—the fatal objection ; 
but when we come to destroyers the view alters. The Mediterranean 
fleet tried not to be found, but it was discovered. The French 
Mediterranean fleet has tried the same thing, but the swift torpilleurs 
de haute mer have, in every such exercise, found the battleships despite 
all precautions. In the Japanese mancouvres the destroyers apparently 
experienced no difficulty. From Russia and Germany similar reports 
have come. Given swift destroyers and narrow seas the old difficulty 
of finding seems to have, in great measure, passed: it is at least far 
easier, somehow, than it used to be. Possibly cruiser scouts indicate 
fleets more than they used to, possibly small dimensions were at the 
bottom of the old trouble. In any case absolute safety seems 
confined to those ocean highways where battleships never go in 
peace time. 

The battleship is a long way from gone yet, but the last year 
has seen several striking foretokens of a possible extinction. The 
gun, in the sense of a weapon primarily intended to penetrate armour, 
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has lost ground if not lost status altogether. In every navy armoured 
cruisers are springing up. ‘They are called cruisers, but in nearly 
every case will fight in the line. Germany has at present abandoned 
the big gun, Italy has halved its proportion to shell pieces. Very 
few, if any, naval men believe that any save thin armour will ever be 
penetrated, the shell is more and more the trusted weapon. And the 
shell is very akin to an above-water torpedo—the idea is very similar. 
The big high explosive shell is no longer a dream, and one hit from 
such a projectile is likely to more or less disable the finest ship afloat. 
If ships survive the long range duel, if they reach within that 2,000 
yards range when thick armour may be penetrated, they are within 
range of the torpedo which is more likely to destroy than the big gun 
that is effective on an infinitely smaller area, and, being submerged, 
infinitely more likely to survive. Daily, all the theories of naval 
warfare tend more and more to something very similar to the attacks 
of destroyers on ships. To the weaker fleet the only salvation lies in 
closing and trusting to luck with torpedoes; to the stronger to stand 
off and patiently destroy with gun fire daily demands greater controt 
and exposes to greater risks. Nothing has been more marked in Naval 
War Games of late than this. For some time I have kept a careful 
record of results in various navies, and always the same tendency is 
marked. The torpedo phase comes in every action, victory lies with 
those who are able to use the weapon when they wish and while they 
can still manceuvre: the ship’s torpedo, in fine, is what the single 
raking broadside was in Nelson’s day. 

All this tends to increase the value of speed and to discount the 
value of size. Once torpedo range is entered, one ship is equal to 
another if only she has as many torpedo tubes. This fact is giving 
value to numerical superiority, for, if nine fight six, the result is very 
likely to be a subtraction sum. When the biggest high explosive 
shell comes in,’ this result is likely to be intensified, and so, despite 
the problem raised by the fact that “the small ship is only to be 
improved by making her a big one,” a heavy drop in dimensions is 
probable in the early future—after the first proper modern naval 
war, in fine. Neither the Chino-Japanese nor the Spanish-American 
Wars were of value in determining such a point. Japanese skill with 
the torpedo-boat was discounted by Chinese inefficiency, while neither 
Spain nor America really attempted to use such destroyers and torpedo- 
boats as they had. Given a war between England and France, with 
huge flotillas of small craft on either side, quite different results must 
follow. If any battle squadron goes to sea it will run a fearful 
risk of annihilation from torpedo craft, and it is unlikely to sink any 
torpedo craft save some of its own side by accident. Until the masses of 


(1) 9°2-inch lyddite shell, which could in action be fired twice a minute per gun, are 
now served out. The 12-inch lyddite does not yet exist, but is sure to very soon. 
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mosquito craft are accounted for, it is quite on the cards that only 
cheap (i.e, small and relatively unimportant) ships will dare go 
to sea. 

That the small craft will find means to destroy each other is 
obvious, but it will take a long time to accomplish. When at last 
one side has a full lead, battleships may go out, that is to say, if one 
fleet goes out the other may sail also with a view to trying conclusions 
with it. Even so, it is by no means clear that the side which has lost 
most of its small craft will venture to go out, while that which has the 
superiority may not hold it worth while. It may prefer to leave 
things to its own small craft. It is hard to see how the big ships 
are to come in, save by mutual desire for a fight—scarcely a point in 
high strategy, scarcely a thing likely to influence final results. It is 
at least possible that the war might run its course without a single 
big ship fleet action, that the big ships will be relegated to the position 
of siege artillery—useful chiefly for long range bombardments from 
below the horizon. For such work type matters little, four second- 
class cruisers would do more than the London, their equal in weight. 
At present this is waiting proof, and, as I have said, an equal war 
seems necessary to produce it. Its full acknowledgment may be 
delayed by the arrival of monster ships of 30,000 to 40,000 tons or 
so—present day battle fleets concentrated into single vessels, too big 
to be hurt by one or even two torpedoes. Our latest monster 
battleships may indicate a feeler in that direction. 

So, too, it is just possible that a means may be found to armour 
ships against torpedo attack. Nets have had their day, even the 
very heavy and excellent Gromet net that we now have is to be cut 
through by the latest net-cutter on a torpedo’s nose. Nets are also 
open to the objection that when down they reduce ships to floating 
batteries, while in all cases the booms have a bad effect on speed. 
France and Germany have long since discarded nets altogether, if 
we hold to them it is rather owing to a desire not to sacrifice an off- 
chance than anything else. 

France and Russia have dreamed of armoured bottoms. The 
French Henri IV. has some such defence, but all hopes based on it 
were rudely dissipated on experiment. A caisson built to represent 
the Henri IV.’s side and bottom was sunk as easily as if no special 
defence had existed. 

The Russian Tsarevitch has 4-inch lateral bulkheads, and the Boro- 
dino class may have an armoured under-water hull in conjunction with 
this, but no one having knowledge of torpedo effects places any 
faith in the panacea. The concussion of a torpedo under water is so 
terrific, so like a sledge hammer blow, that a means of effective 
resistance to it seems impossible. There is a chance that soft lead 
might stand the shock, but how is a lead bottom to be applied to a 
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warship? As things are, the torpedo is accepted by the ship much 
as the gun shell is accepted by the destroyer, the sole defence the 
chance of not being hit—just the defence to which soldiers, once 
armour clad, were driven. When the man-at-arms was supplied 
with a gun he drove the armoured knight to become a species of 
man-at-arms also. Everything is pointing to the probability that 
the torpedo is going to do something of the same sort of thing with 
the small craft and the battleship—aided, perhaps, by the big high 
explosive shell which, like the torpedo, puts the stricken hors de com- 
bat with a single blow. In a fight in which such blows are dealt, 
everythings tends to favour the evolution of cheap craft that can be 
lost without that loss being a disaster. 

This, however, is an evolution of the future, to which the gun is 
contributory quite as much as the torpedo. It is not a novel idea, 
for it has been the “ next move” for many years. The other alter- 
native of increased dimensions has always been taken, and may be 
taken again; though, in view of the other factors that are now 
coming in, the odds incline against this for long. The new little 
battleship, if it is to come, need not be like a destroyer, it hardly 
would be, because it will certainly require gun power; it will more 
probably tend to be an armoured gunboat. Its form must depend 
much upon the proper evolution of some kind of gun platform that 
is automatically steady—the need of a steady gun platform being 
one of the chief factors that have hitherto led to large dimensions. 
Into this vessel the destroyer may eventually merge, and though it 
has been prophesied that destroyers, if evolution is allowed, must 
grow to 15,000 ton ships by natural processes, the contention is not 
proven. It is always possible that the competition of the future may 
run to smallness. To-day, by reason of its bulk, the destroyer isa 
poor match for a torpedo-boat, and the Twrbinia with a couple of 
Maxims would probably be a very fair match for the much larger 
Viper, whenever the weather allowed her to go out. It must be 
easier for her to hit the relatively large Viper, than for the Viper to 
hit her tiny hull. 

Thus is the problem vexed and complicated, and thus are we com- 
pelled to build for the present only, since nothing but long practical 
experience can teach which dimensions are best or which proportions 
of each are most desirable. 

The question of personnel, too, is a complication. In a navy of 
destroyers there is no place for the post-captain and little room for 
even the commanders. To be efficient, the bulk of destroyers must 
be commanded by junior lieutenants in all the careless, devil-may- 
care hey-day of youth. For the man of cautious matured judge- 
ment, for the man who can appreciate risks, the destroyer flotillas 
offer little scope. All the best destroyer officers are of the hare- 
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brained order, young fellows who do much and think little. What 
is to become of all the senior officers, what is to become of all of 
these young ones when they near their prime and fuller develop- 
ment, when they learn to understand what is possible and what is 
not? Are we to build a navy on reckless inability to see risks, in- 
ability to do ought save seize the chance of the moment and make 
the most of it, flinging the men into obscurity and retirement at the 
first sign of what in the Navy they call “ nerves ” ? 

It may be wise to do so. The war of the future is bound to be- 
come more and more a war of individuals, an affair of initiative, in 
which doing the best thing after a pause for reflection, may well be 
inferior to merely doing something «at once without reflection. If 
destroyers fight each other the combined speed may be sixty miles 
an hour, or more than that. There will be no time to think. Such 
a battle would be all over inside five minutes. There may be no 
room for tactics, the fight may be quicker than thought. For such 
work the type of young officer that we rear by our present system is 
probably the best man going, for he best adapts himself to doing 
something on the spur of the moment. 

Those who will do best belong to the type that the foreigner calls 
‘“‘mad Englishman.” Fate has sent us this type. We know it well 
in the naval ports. It tends to be rowdy ; it may be a “ throw-back ”’ 
to Elizabethan days. It has a merry life and a short one, and its 
future is generally limited by a maximum of not more than twelve 
hours ahead. It is “ Drake and his merry men” over again. Fate, 
Providence, or what not has given it to us, and we use it in the 
Instructional Flotillas, where, if anywhere in this world, they “ care 
for neither God, man nor devil.” 

The type exists in no foreign navy, and in ours has no uses outside 
mosquito fleets, it is an indifferent success in big ships. Our best 
admirals, our best captains, our best gunners—all these are equalled 
in foreign navies, but the type Drake redivivus is not. On him and 
him alone will the issues of our next war depend. It will not 
depend on his skill, on his brain, or even on his courage; it will 
depend solely upon his dare-devil recklessness which, with unwonted 
prescierice the Admiralty have so far encouraged, by making no fuss 
when destroyers bash in their bows in the course of “ instruction.” 

This is the type for whom science has made the way, which 
science, by means of the gyroscope, is forcing upon us, A thousand 
destroyers so manned would make the Seven Seas a British Lake. 
In the making nine hundred might be lost, but the enemy’s flag 
would have disappeared for ever, nor would any hostile battleship 
float a week. 

This is not the faith of one man or of two, it is the sole gospel of 
the entire new generation of naval officers. Very few indeed of 
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the previous generation under the age of forty (sea generations come 
twice as quickly as those of the land) few, I say, are there holding 
a different creed. Nelson and Mahan are mere names to this school, 
they re-incarnate an age when strategy was not, when to meet the 
enemy and destroy him, no matter how, where or why, was the only 
law. Sea-power, fleets in being, ‘great strategies, all these things 
mean nothing to Drake redivivus. To him they are pretty stories, 
arm-chair fictions, built on a judicious selection of past events,— 
nothing more. 

The torpedo has become the arm of precision combined with speed 
and a difficult target, it daily confers greater and greater chances on 
the attack. The destroyer, despite all that is written on shore, is. 
the only thing to which the mass of our naval officers pin faith. 
Great though the revolution would be, might it not be worth our 
while to frankly accept a fighting machine that must deny the seas. 
to any other type of vessel. At night two destroyers have an abso- 
lutely certain superiority over a battleship, in the broad light of day 
half-a-dozen could not be all repelled. And they can, having the 
speed superiority, choose their own time for attack. Fragile they 
may be, easily destroyed, easily lost, but they have the power of 
numbers. The nation that can bring most to bear will win in the 
naval Armageddon. The Boer war has shown what mobility means 
on land, and destroyers are the mounted infantry of the seas. 

Antipathy to change will cause the battleship to live as the main 
arm till the big war comes. But at least we can and should have- 
on every station a host of destroyers. 

We have not : and it is perhaps characteristic that, at the present 
time, the Admiralty have all but ceased to build them. 

Frep. T. JANE. 
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Propuecy oftens works out its own fulfilment. 

When in 1519 Cortés set out from Spain to conquer Mexico, he 
landed at Vera Cruz; but that harbour being considered dangerous, 
he had the coast surveyed for sixty leagues further south, as far, 
indeed, as the Coatzacoalcos river, which was finally decided upon as 
affording suitable anchorage. Here a fort was built during the 
following year, and a colony settled under Velasquez de Leon. 
Nearly four hundred years later this chosen spot promises to become 
oue of the most important sea-ports in the world. 

From a letter written to Charles V. of Spain, it appears that 
Cortés was most anxious to find a Strait which would naturally unite 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. He saw the immense importance 
of a direct route between these vast seas. In vain he sought some 
natural channel; but finding none, and still realising the necessity 
of a connection for the purposes of trade, he conceived the idea of a 
carriage road, by means of which to supply Spain with spices from 
the East Indies, and return exports from Europe to the western 
hemisphere. Strong in his belief of the ultimate importance of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Cortés selected tracts of land on the Coat- 
zacoaleos River, inland towards Oaxaca and Mitla, and further west 
towards the town of Tehuantepec near the Pacific coast, which tracts 
were finally conferred on him by grants from Charles V. This far- 
seeing Spanish conqueror succeeded even in those days in working 
mines on his property at considerable profit—Oaxaca still being 
famous for its production of ore, although not so much mining is 
done on the Isthmus now. History also asserts that the first gold to 
excite the greed of Spain was obtained by the conquerors of China- 
moca, near Coatzacoaleos. Agriculture is, however, the great wealth 
of the Tehuantepec country to-day. Petroleum has lately been found 
there, and it is proposed to use it in the locomotives for, be it under- 
stood, a daily passenger train isrunning already across the Isthmus, to 
say nothing of freight trains. 

Humboldt, three hundred years later than Cortés, saw the enormous 
possibilities of the Tehuantepec Isthmus route between the East and 
the West, and to-day the prophecies of those two men are becoming 
realities, for the Isthmus of Tehuantepec promises to revolutionise the 
traffic of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

Trade is ever increasing in the world. People are becoming 
more luxurious with every decade. The working-classes now enjoy 
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their tea from China or Ceylon, their sugar from the West Indies, 
their tobacco from Havannah, their grain from Russia or the United 
States, and their spices from the East Indies. What does this mean? 
Simply, every year more and more export and import, more and more 
interchange of goods. All over the world, in fact, traffic is increasing, 
and the shortest and cheapest routes naturally attract the most 
custom. There seems to be room for all, because luxuries have 
become necessities, and we all want greater variety than our ancestors. 

No trade caravans could face the vast deserts, or the wild Indians 
in the far north-west, therefore a shorter and more southern route for 
commerce became a necessity. A cart road, as suggested by Cortés, 
was accordingly made across the Isthmus, and coaches ran from 
Minatitlan to Salina Cruz on the Pacific, carrying the miners and 
settlers who flocked to California over fifty years ago when gold was 
first discovered there. Later arose the idea of constructing a railway 
for ships to be dragged across; a canal was also proposed. No ship 
railway has as yet been constructed anywhere; but some time 
back the idea of conveying vessels across narrow necks of land, by 
means of innumerable trucks running on several parallel lines of 
railways, was much discussed by engineers. The idea took definite 
shape about twelve years ago, when one was partly made between 
Canada and Nova Scotia with the object of saving the detour 
round the latter. Financial troubles overtook the company; the 
scheme was never completed. 

The Government of Mexico finally conceived the idea of making a 
railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and in 1895 finished the 
work. Unfortunately they did not then realise that it was of little use 
running a railway from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Coast unless 
they also provided suitable harbours where large ships could enter at 
all times. This railway, however, proved the first step towards 
success. General Diaz—President of Mexico, one of the ablest men 
in modern history—assisted by his Ministers, had found that important 
harbours at either end were necessary for the scheme ; but the Mexican 
Government required co-operation in so great an enterprise. They 
realised the necessity of spending money on the ports; but they also 
felt the working of the entire scheme would have a better chance of 
success in private hands than if undertaken solely by the Government. 

At that time Sir Weetman Pearson—head of the firm of S. 
Pearson and Son—was already building the harbour at Vera Cruz, 
which wonderful piece of engineering I saw almost completed in 
March, 1901. He had also made the Drainage Canal in the valley 
of Mexico City for the Government, and saw great possibilities 
in the Tehuantepec scheme. As the result of many conferences, the 
Government of Mexico and Sir Weetman Pearson agreed to become 
partners for a term of fifty years, in the gigantic project of working 
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the Isthmus of Tehuantepec Railway and building harbours at Coat- 
zacoalcos on the Mexican Gulf and Salina Cruz on the Pacific. 

It was arranged that fine deep-water ports should be constructed 
at both ends of the ocean-to-ocean railway. The ports—which will 
probably cost three millions sterling—are to be paid for by the 
Government and built by Pearson and Son. The Government, 
which had already spent nearly four millions sterling on the Railway, 
agreed to spend half a million more, and there the Mexican obligations 
end. Pearson and Son become their partners, and are allowed a free 
hand, so that this huge undertaking may be run upon business lines. 
The Government is to be congratulated upon its prescience in having 
arranged that a commercial enterprise of international importance 
should not be weighted by departmental control in its every-day 
working. Below is a resumé of the agreement. 

The maximum rates for traffic are to be: Passenger, first-class, 
4 cents (one penny) ; second-class, 3 cents ; third-class, 2 cents: mer- 
chandise per metric ton, from 3 cents for sixth-class to 8 cents for first - 
class. Rates on domestic merchandise shall be differential and on a 
decreasing scale. The distribution of the merchandise among the 
six classes shall be effected, in concert with the Department of Com- 
munications and Public Works, every three years. Cereals shall be 
always counted in the third-class, rails and the like shall enjoy a 
rebate of 30 per cent. from the third-class rate ; the charge for coal 
will be 14 cents per ton per kilometre if in carload lots and destined 
for consumption in Mexico. The Government shall have a rebate for 
the transportation of coal, troops, immigrants, etc. Mails are to 
be carried free. 

Rates for telegrams shail be, for every ten words sent 100 kilo- 
metres, 15 cents. 

At the ports of Coatzacoalcos and Salina Cruz, the Government 
charge will be for pilotage and sanitary dues one half of the lowest 
rate at Vera Cruz or Tampico; for wharfage 25 centsa ton; and also 
a transit due of 40 cents per ton of merchandise, or per passenger. 

The company, within the maximum tariff given, have the right to 
fix the rate on all through traffic. 

No consular invoices are required for merchandise transported over 
the railway to be reshipped. Merchandise will not be subject to 
Custom House examination unless it be destined for consumption in 
Mexico. No passports will be required of persons in transit. 

The company may organise a Navigation Company to work 
in conjunction with the railway, in the Pacific, and also in the 
Atlantic. 

Vessels belonging to the maritime service shall enjoy a 25 per cent. 
reduction in sanitary and pilotage dues and 50 per cent. in other dues 
in other ports of the Republic. 
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The Government may avail itself of the ships of the company, in 
case of war, on payment of a monthly remuneration. 

If it is necessary to extend the railway or ports, the company can 
borrow money, offering as security the proceeds of the railway and ports. 

When the contract is ended, any bonds that may have been so 
issued shall be redeemed by the Government, unless the Government 
decides to take upon itself the obligations connected with said bonds 
and debt. From the other securities belonging to the company, t}.e 
Government and the company shall be paid for the capital invested 
and the surplus divided. 

The Government binds itself not to grant during the period of this 
contract any concession for the operation of other railways or ports 
within 50 kilometres of these works, and it will not authorise railway 
lines, which now have the right to connect with the Tehuantepec 
Railway, to make special transit or through rates from the Gulf to 
the Pacific. 

There is not much doubt that sooner or later the Nicaragua or 
Panama Canal will be made, not so much on account of necessity from 
a mercantile point of view as from its being a strategic requirement 
of the United States Navy. The cost of any canal prohibits its 
completion as a private enterprise. It must be a Government work. 
Governments move slowly. Besides, the great railways stretching 
across the United States have interests that would be seriously affected 
if a canal were made, and they do not usually allow rapid legislation 
under such circumstances. Hence it will probably be years before the 
matter is seriously taken in hand by the Executive in Washington. 
Then it will probably take ten or fifteen years to construct before the 
first man-of-war will be able to sail through the canal, and Tehuan- 
tepec will still claim freight and passenger traffic and remain a great 
commercial route. 

As said previously, this new Tehuantepec route is likely to revolu- 
tionise the carrying trade between the East and West, most of which 
hitherto has been carried in the North by the Southern Pacific 
Railway, but, even apart from that, commerce is increasing so rapidly 
the new route is sure to get its full share of freight. Meantime, the 
Panama Railway has long had a monopoly in the South. Its earn- 
ings must have been about £180,000 a year net, in spite of lack of 
port facilities and its often prohibitive rates. Speaking roughly, 
1,500,000 tons annually is at present the average trans-continental 
trade carried by the Panama and United States Railways, and this 
trade is steadily increasing. The bulk of this trade is between tlie 
Eastern States and California; but tea and silk from the Orient, 
with cotton as the return freight, forms no inconsiderable traffic. 

The Tehuantepec Railway will be ready to commence its carrying 
trade by the end of 1902, that is to say, at the end of fifteen months. 
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Apparently the route is looked upon as practical, for a Chinese ship 
arrived when we were there, and insisted on discharging her cargo, 
although assured that the Isthmus route was not then ready to deal 
with heavy traffic. When ready, every modern facility for cheap 
and quick handling of freight will be provided. 

The Tehuantepec Isthmus has several advantages: primarily it is 
the shorter route. This shortening of mileage is one of the domin- 
ating factors that ensures success. It may be well to mention here 
that Tehuantepec is 1,300 miles north of Panama and 800 miles north 
of Nicaragua, and has therefore reduced on the Pacific Ocean alone 
the distance between all Atlantic and Northern Pacific ports by 
those considerable distances, while on the Atlantic side the saving, 
though not so great, is also considerable. 

The following table shows the gain in mileage between certain 
points by the Tehuantepec Railway over the Panama route :— 


Vid Panama, Vid Tehuantepec. Gain of Mileage. 


Plymouth to San Francisco . 9,103 7,767 1,336 
New York ,, ” » 6,270 5,005 1,265 
New Orleans to “ . 5,596 3,586 2,010 
Liverpool to Yokohama » 14,540 13,455 1,085 
New York ss ° » 11,256 10,006 1,250 
New Orleans __s,, ‘ « 30,611 8,637 1,974 
New York and Manila , » 12,602 11,563 1,039 


To realise the distances it is well to remember that it is only about 
3,000 miles from England to New York. From New Orleans ria 
Tehuantepec to San Francisco is 2,000 miles less than by Panama, 
which is a saving of two-thirds of the distance from England to New 
York. Coatzacoalcos, which is the Atlantic terminus of the Tehu- 
antepec route and 800 miles south of New Orleans, is, strange as it 
may seem, nearer to San Francisco by the new route than is New 
Orleans via the Southern Pacific Railway, which is the usual mode 
of travel. 

The Tehuantepec Railway charge from ship’s side to ship’s side 
will probably not exceed sixteen shillings per ton, and the Pacific 
Ocean part of the journey to San Francisco will probably cost ten 
shillings a ton, making a total charge for freight of twenty-six 
shillings a ton from Coatzacoalcos, on the Gulf of Mexico, to San Fran- 
cisco. The United States Railways charge about sixty shillings a 
ton, from ocean to ocean, which is only about a farthing a ton per mile. 
The Panama rates are, roughly speaking, twenty shillings a ton. If, 
therefore, the Tehuantepec route carries freight from ship’s side to 
ship’s side for sixteen shillings per ton, the saving to shippers over 
the Panama route will be fully four shillings a ton in railway freight 
alone, and from 1,265 to 2,010 miles sea freight on all North Pacific 
trade. Whilst the saving over the all-rail freights will be 30 per 
cent., or one-third of the price of the trans-continental lines. 
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These figures show in a striking manner the saving of cost for 
freight by the new route, which unites the wealthy and increasing 
population of the Pacific coast of North and South America with the 
United States and Europe. Let us look for a moment at a map of 
the Gulf of Mexico. At the top are the ports of New Orleans and 
Galveston, through which a large quantity of the Eastern trade now 
passes by rail to San Francisco. Tampico, and Vera Cruz are the 
more southern harbours. Shortly Coatzacoalcos, on the narrowest part 
of the Mexican land, and the Isthmus route, bid fair to convey a large 
proportion of the freight to San Francisco, China, Japan, and 
Australia, or from those countries to Europe. 

In March, 1901, when I was in Mexico, gathering material for a 
book on that wonderful country, with its interesting history and 
promise of a great future, I was lucky enough to visit the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. An inspection trip had been planned by the President 
of the line (Sir Weetman Pearson, Bart.), several directors, some of 
the Ministers of Mexico, together with various engineers, and being 
invited to join the party, I had the advantage of seeing for myself 
and hearing from the best authorities the probable result of this 
tremendous enterprise. 

Tehuantepec is in the tropics. It lies in the most southern corner 
of Mexico, bordering on Yucatan. The climate and vegetation are 
therefore tropical. It is the narrowest point of land between the 
two great oceans. The Tehuantepec Railway, which is but 190 miles 
long and the highest point of which only reaches 750 feet, runs due 
north and south ; at one end is Coatzacoalcos, at the other Salina 
Cruz, near the town of Tehuantepec. Coatzacoalcos, until lately, 
was little more than a village. It is beautifully situated at the 
mouth of a fine river of the same name, which runs into the Gulf of 
Mexico. This river is navigable for seventy miles, and at the town 
itself is a quarter of a mile broad, where it forms a fine natural 
harbour; but unfortunately the bar has until now been a great 
obstacle, as only ships of limited draught—fifteen feet—could 
cross it. 

All this is being changed. Jetties, 900 feet apart, on much 
the same principles as at Tampico, and at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, are now in course of construction; which, by confining 
the water to a narrow channel, will scour away the bar, and even- 
tually allow large ocean vessels to enter at any season. These 
jetties will always maintain between 30 to 40 feet of water in the 
channel. The new quays along the river banks are to be two-thirds 
of a mile long, so that eight large ships can discharge at the same 
time. Part of these quays are already finished, and look most sub- 
stantial and business-like. Fine offices are being erected at the 
back, and quite an important town seems likely to develop rapidly. 
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But in the meantime, although it has doubled itself in the last 
two years—the population to-day being over 5,000—it is still a 
funny, primitive little place. Formerly anyone who bought a bit 
of land built a house after his own idea, and the result of this want 
of system was naturally of an “anyhow” description. The streets 
were of sand, without any attempt at paving or draining, and the 
little wooden houses themselves most insanitary. The Government 
of Mexico, however, is rapidly altering all this, and also at the port 
of Salina Cruz on the Pacific Slope. They have acquired houses 
and land in both places, and are building entirely new towns, pro- 
perly planned and thoroughly drained. They are also instituting 
splendid water supplies, so that Coatzacoalcos and Salina Cruz will, 
it is expected, shortly be exempt from yellow fever and other tropical 
ills. Indeed, the Government is sparing neither pains nor money in 
making both towns thoroughly healthy, and, by starting on such 
scientific and sanitary lines, they are almost sure of success; at all 
events, they deserve it. 

I was greatly struck with the country between the two coasts. 
Eight or ten feet of soil is quite common, and anything and every- 
thing seems to grow. On the Pacific Slope the climate is dry, but 
on the Gulf side it is wet. The Isthmus, for a tropical climate, is 
considered healthy, by reason of the fresh current of air always 
blowing from one ocean to the other. Entering the town of 
Tehuantepec, the railway runs through the chief street. This town, 
to which the Isthmus owes its name, is extremely picturesque. 
Strangers are almost unknown, and many quaint habits, customs, 
and costumes still remain. Strange to say, however, in this very 
un-up-to-date, far-away spot, “women’s rights” are undisputed! 
Ninety per cent, of the trade is done by women; a wife has to 
vouch for her husband before he can even get credit! Indeed, 
woman reigns supreme. The market-place presents a curious spec- 
tacle; hardly a man is to be seen; in fact, cutlery seems to be the 
only trade he is allowed to ply. Not only do the women predominate 
in business: but they prove beyond all doubt, that because a woman 
earns a livelihood, it is not necessary for her to be either ugly or mis- 
shapen. On the contrary, the women of Tehuantepec are remarkable 
for their beauty of face and form. Dark-skinned, with glorious soft eyes 
and masses of wavy black hair, they possess exquisite features and 
lovely teeth. They are the most beautiful women in Mexico, and their 
carriage at once attracts attention. Small in stature, they are fine in 
limb; in fact, the girls of Tehuantepec seem born models for the 
artist’s brush. 

A short distance from Tehuantepec is the sea-port of Salina Cruz. 
So curious is the position of this tropical bay, running as it does exactly 
east and west, that the sun rises in the sea and sets in the sea each day 
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during the greater part of the year. It is here that the most im- 
portant harbour works are in progress. An English inland dock, 
fifty acres in extent, is being built, planned in such a way that its 
size can be doubled should necessity arise. Even at low tide there 
will be thirty-three feet of water, thereby providing for the increased 
draught of vessels that may be expected in the future. Salina Cruz 
harbour will easily accommodate a million tons of shipping annually, 
and is protected by the hills from the prevailing storms known as 
“northers.” <A protecting breakwater is being built of stone, covered 
with blocks of concrete weighing forty tons. This breakwater will 
be nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, and is being formed 
by a monster crane called a “ Titan,” which lifts with ease blocks 
of fifty tons weight and deposits them in the sea. The dock, like 
the quays at Coatzacoalcos, will be fitted with the most up-to-date 
machinery for the discharge of vessels, so that in the minimum 
number of hours cargo may be dispatched to the opposite coast. 
The present little village stands on the site of the dock, and is 
being swept away to be replaced by a modern town now being 
built on the rising ground near the harbour. 

So little is known of Tehuantepec, that I was amazed to find the 
rivers of Southern Mexico—which are numerous—wide and beautiful; 
tropical vegetation reaches to the water's edge, where alligators and 
crocodiles lie basking in the sun. Terrapin (fresh-water turtle) swim 
in the water, while green parrots fly in couples overhead. Black and 
white egrets—natives of Mexico—soar above. Monkeys chatter in 
the forests, and the turkey—also indigenous to Mexico—wanders 
wild. There are sixty different kinds of humming-birds, most of 
which can be found on the Isthmus, but although beautiful of 
plumage, they do not really sing. At certain seasons of the year 
the Mexican Indians live entirely on the wild produce of the forest, 
where panthers and jaguars still roam at will. The natives find 
bananas, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and dozens of tropical fruits, such 
as Manila mango, anona, aguacote, sapote grande, and a variety of 
plums, unknown in England. They can shoot with their blow-guns 
enough to supply their larder, and being lazy, prefer to live by the 
chase, and not on the result of cultivation. 

The Isthmus is the native home of maize, which under cultivation 
yields two crops annually, each averaging sixty bushels to the acre, 
It sometimes happens that a sower and a reaper may be seen working 
in the same field at the same time. One passes for miles and miles 
through a vast acreage of primeval forest, a sort of jungle of every 
kind of tropical tree and shrub, intermixed with palms of various 
kinds. Mexican coffee is rapidly gaining fame, and selling yearly 
in large quantities outside Mexico. It grows to perfection on the 
Isthmus, where it is also found wild. The cacao bean is likewise 
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indigenous, and from that, of course, chocolate is made. Even in the 
old Aztec days chocolate was a favourite beverage. The Isthmus is 
claimed as the natural home of rubber, and large areas are now 
under cultivation. Mexican rubber is worth about 80 cents (gold) 
per lb., and a good tree yields frofh two to four pounds annually 
when from eight to twelve years old. It is computed that a rubber 
forest of 1,000 acres, containing 250 trees to the acre, ought to yield 
250,000 dollars profit, or a dollar a tree annually. Large tracts of 
country are already under cultivation; but the greater portion is 
still uncleared. Although there is still a wild primitive charm about 
the place there are something like a hundred thousand inhabitants 
scattered along the sea-ports, rivers and railroads. In fact, from 
three to four thousand people are being employed on the new route. 

As far as agricultural production goes Tehuantepec is a veritable 
Paradise, and were it not for the dangers to health which always 
accompany life in a tropical climate, it would be a veritable Garden of 
Eden, in fact, Mr. Le Plonchon declares the true Garden of Eden 
was in Yucatan close by. The climate is equable; there are winter 
and summer months, the rains coming during the latter season, but 
spring and autumn are unknown. My visit was in the beginning of 
the hot weather ; the thermometer was about 100 degrees F. in the 
shade; but the heat did not seem over-powering, the mornings and 
evenings were so lovely. One of the greatest products is sugar. 
Like coffee it is found wild, but when under cultivation the cane 
frequently has twenty-eight joints and reaches a diameter of two or 
three inches. Rice often yields two crops without any re-sowing or 
attention. Cotton does well in parts, and pine-apples flourish. 
I was told the latter sometimes weigh as much as 15 lbs. 

Tobacco is, of course, a great industry. One evening some of our 
party of sixteen were kindly given a night’s shelter, Mexican fashion, 
at an hacienda or farm-house. Hotels—except in the large towns— 
are unknown. It was about 9 p.m. when we arrived. Sitting on the 
wide verandah to receive us we beheld the entire family, On the 
right of the door was the lady of the house in a white cotton gown, 
smoking a cigar; below her were the daughters and hand-maidens, 
also smoking. On the other side of the door was the Ranchero or 
Master himself, with his sons and men-servants. Everyone was 
employed in rolling the tobacco leaf into cigars, and everyone was 
smoking, including a little boy not quite three years old, who had a 
full-sized cigar in his baby mouth, which he puffed at most profes- 
sionally, while in his left hand he held a banana from which he took 
bites between the puffs, occasionally stopping to play with a small 
puppy dog! “Does he often smoke?” I asked in amazement. 
“Si, Senora, he smokes three or four cigars a day; all our children 
have done so at that age.” Adaptability of temperament to climate! 
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The better class people are of Spanish descent, and Spanish is 
their language. The natives are Mexican Indians, mostly of the 
Zapotec tribe, the same people who are supposed to have built the 
magnificent ancient temples of Mitla, now in ruins, which lie a 
hundred miles north of Tehuantepec. The Indians are a fine people 
as a rule, lazy and indolent, as are all Southern peoples, and yet on 
occasions they will travel fifty miles per diem on foot through the 
mountains, and keep that pace up for days together. They can 
carry great weights on their heads—100 to 150 lbs. being quite a 
usual load. In some parts of the Isthmus they have a curious 
fashion of tying weights to the horses’ tails, which the animals drag 
without any apparent difficulty, along the mountain tracks. 

Labour is a great difficulty in Mexico. The Indian has no ambi- 
tion ; he lives on little or nothing, he does not want to save, so he 
only works when he actually requires money, and never on a fiesta 
or Saint’s day, of which there seem an endless number in the 
country. But it would not pay ordinary unskilled labour to emigrate 
and compete with the native labour as the wages at present are low. 

The Indian peon’s soul has never expanded; dwarfed at birth, he 
is narrowed by habit until his mind has become so vacant that he 
does not own one thought to rub against another. Hugging super- 
stition is his only joy, and the art of idleness, which he’ understands 
full well. He must have intuitive knowledge of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Apoloyy for Idlers. Stevenson gave a smiling boy a coin 
for his cheerfulness and happy expression. He would not have 
required to disburse many such coins among the Mexican Indians. 

Such then are the people. The possibilities of the Isthmus itself 
may be gathered from this sketchy account of the land and its yield. 
Up to now it remains practically virgin country, so little has been 
done for its development; but with the opening-up of this new 
Isthmus route things must rapidly change. Capital will flow into 
the country, enterprise will become rife, and in a few years all 
will be different. With the march of civilisation hospitals and 
ice-making machines are already being put up in the towns, so really 
the Isthmus is becoming quite up-to-date ! 

The Tehuantepec route will be shorter and cheaper than those 
already in existence. In addition to its through traffic its local 
freight will be considerable, for it practically opens up a new tropical 
country, able to produce abundantly and distribute economically, for 
which reasons it promises, humanly speaking, to prove a great success. 

E. Arec-Tweepie. 
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MY FIRST MORNING AT A PERSIAN COURT. 


Tue roses had flung all their brief petals to the summer breeze, and 
the opium fields were a waving mass of white poppies with a patch 
of purple here and there, when the carriage which his Imperial 
Highness Zillu’s Sultan had sent to meet me at Natanz, the golden 
pear garden of Persia, bowled through the wayside bazaars on the 
skirts of the city of Isfahan, with its flashing blue domed Mosque of 
Shah ’Abbas the Great. Out there to the North, whence we had 
come, rises the snow-capped peak of the Karku’s Kuh or the Vulture 
Mountain, and I knew from the position of the sun that the time 
must be about two hours after his rising. Of that mountain, which 
might be said to be the single limit to the sight in the unexampled 
purity and brightness of the air, my companion related that when 
the waters of the Deluge were subsiding, and had sunk one yard 
below the summit of the Karku’s Kuh (11,000 feet), Noah let loose 
various birds out of his ark, but only the vulture was strong enough 
to fly to the crest, all the other birds dying from the unaccustomed 
exposure to the elements! This story of his bore me clean back to 
the patriarchal ages on its prehistoric breath, and so I settled myself 
comfortably in my corner of the carriage, and did my best to believe 
that I was in a chariot of a period not less remote than that of Cyrus. 
Our carriage, however, a roomy brougham, lined with crimson velvet 
and bearing on its panels the national emblem of the Lion and the 
Sun, had been built in London quite recently, and was drawn by four 
mettlesome stallions of a chestnut hue, two of which were ridden by 
kaliskahchis or postillions. The box-seat was empty, and a ghuldvv 
or outrider, with a long carbine slung obliquely across his back, led 
the way on a cob of a flea-bitten grey. 

My companion, a Yavar or Major in the Zillu’s-Sultan’s Cossacks 
—a regiment distinguished by a tall hat of white lambskin— 
employed his time by rolling for me a string of cigarettes in the 
shape of sugar-loaves, while my road servant, Sadik, served as inter- 
preter between us. Every now and then the latter, who had played 
as many parts in his day as that inimitable scamp “ Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan,” would take it upon himself to tender me his advice at a rate 
of interest not exceeding 75 per cent.—as when, for instance, he 
implored me to give the Major a tip at parting, and claimed a new 
suit of clothes as a reward for the gratuitous hint. I opened my 
eyes as wide as they would go on purpose to let my amazement glide 
through them. I eyed the presumably unconscious officer in all the 
glory of his blue and red uniform of a European cut, and shook my 
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head energetically as who should say, “I wouldn’t insult him for all 
the world!” Nor did I yield to the almost overmastering force of 
Sadik’s exposition of the customs of the country, until I noticed that 
the Major was armed, not with a sword as one would expect from his 
rank, but with a Martini-Henry rifle, which he carried between his 
knees so long as he was in the carriage ; and even then my face 
flew the red flag when I gave him my sole remaining English 
sovereign, saying: “ This, the last Rose of Summer, is a portrait of 
my sovereign lady, Queen Victoria; please to accept it as such in 
memory of our delightful journey.” 

Entering the avenue of the Chahdr Bagh, or Four Gardens, at a 
gallop, we passed through the gateway on the outskirts of the Palace 
enclosure into a paved street, between walls of grey clay and chopped 


straw, which was lined by mendicant cripples of both sexes. One- 


unfortunate fellow, a leper, raised his handless arms as the Imperial 
equipage rolled by, and sang praises to All4h in a loud voice. 
Another leper,a woman whose feet were eaten away to ragged stumps, 
squatted on the ground, and, beating the pavement with her hands, 
cried in plaintive minor tones, “ Allah nejat versin!” These words, 
“ May God give you salvation,” she repeated again and again, until 
at last Sadik, who had charge of the money bag, threw a few silver 
krans to her little daughter who was trotting alongside the carriage. 
I think I never saw so pretty a child for all her rags and unkempt 
appearance. She wore no veil, and her lively little face looked as 
sweet and luscious as a ripe nectarine in the sun. 

“ Misha’ llih !” she cried in a ringing treble, as she pattered along 
beside us, ‘who is the Sahib? Tell me, that my mother may bear 
witness to his generosity at the hour of midday prayer.” 

Sadik thrust his head out of the window. ‘“ My Sahib is the slave 
of God,” he replied, a broad grin on his humorous face. Farther on, a 
wild-looking dervish, naked from crown to sole save a linen cloth about 
the loins, emerged from the crowd of merchants and mz//ds on their 
way to the bazaars and mosques, and pursued our carriage down the 
street, turning somersaults and brandishing his bludgeon as he ran, 
and giving voice the while to his customary ery of “ Hu hakk ! hi 
halk { Due! duc!”—which sounded more like a challenge than a 
petition for alms. The Major assured me that the dervish was mad, 
for which reason, as it would appear from the Major’s voice of awe, 
he was held in peculiar reverence by his countrymen, At the gate- 
way of the Palace of Chahil Sutin, or Forty Pillars, two officers in 
sky-blue uniforms gave me a military salute. In the street—the 
blind, the halt, the leprous and the poor; over the Zillu’s-Sultan’s 
walls—wealth beyond the dreams of avarice; a town of ancient 
monuments all crumbling in ruins, and princely gardens and palaces 
unequalled in their sweet simplicity and Oriental splendour : so wags 
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the world from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf, Prince and 
Priest vieing with each other in the pursuit of the almighty ¢mdn. 

It is not the custom for anybody, except His Highness the 
Shadow of the King, to drive or to ride through the gardens of 
Chahil Sutin, so we turned the corner in the direction of the Square 
of Four Tanks, one of the courtyards within the Old Palace grounds. 
Our postillions were negotiating the turning—no easy matter in the 
press of the crowd—when five weedy black eunuchs, mounted on 
Arab thoroughbreds, spirited and white, came dashing past us at full 
speed over the rough paving-stones. They sat their horses boldly 
and well, they flourished their wooden staves with an air of self- 
importance, and they shrieked out to the passers-by to turn their 
faces to the wall, lest they might happen to catch sight of the Prince’s 
ladies of the harem, who were following in the wake, veiled and close- 
pent in their broughams. 

Our outrider and postillions drawing rein, sat as motionless as 
statues on their horses, their eyes fixed to the front. It was an 
exciting moment. 

“Thank God!” cried Sadik, “the Sahib has found favour in the 
sight of Allah, who is good and gracious—he will see the wives of his 
lfighness.” 

To say that I shut my eyes, or that I turned my face to the 
cushions, would be to affect a virtue I was far from possessing. I 
rather rose to the occasion in more senses than one, and so did certain 
little folk in the other carriages. As each brougham drove by, a shining 
morning face appeared at the window and gave me welcome. “ Le 
roild, notre maitre!” cried the first boy, flinging open the window 
and popping out his head. 

“ Enfin !” cried the second, raising his tall hat of black astrakhan. 
* A tantét, monsieur.” 

“ Soyes le bien-venu, sair,” cried the third, airing his sunny face 
and his knowledge of modern languages simultaneously. 

The fourth, a vivid-looking lad, Humaytin Mirza by name, almost 
pitched himself out of the window in his eagerness to give me 
greeting. 

“ Je suis trés content!” he cried —* trés, mosie mon ami et mon 
cher maitre !” 

This breathless welcome at the end of my long journey by sea and 
land encouraged me to show myself at the window.  ‘‘ C’est gentil a 
vous d’étre venu, merci!” Trepeated to each one on returning his'salute. 
Then the carriages passed out of sight round the corner, and we 
moved on. It was a dramatic meeting. The Princesses of the 
Imperial harem, as I had seen in a flash, were thickly veiled from head 
to foot in their white linen rébands and nun-like chddars of black 
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satin : the first is a veil covering the face and bosom, and the second 
a veil covering the whole person. 

On reaching the Square of Four Tanks we got out of the carriage, 
and the Major led the way along a vaulted gallery to the porch of 
the andarin or harem, a number of naukars, or royal servants, rising 
to their feet and salaaming as we walked by. There he introduced 
me to a tall flabby man with a hairless face, who rose, panting, from 
a takché, or arched niche, at our approach. He wore a tall astrakhan 
kuléh on his head, European brown boots, light blue trousers, a 
Persian frock coat of a light grey material, which fitted tight at the 
waist and fell in plaits innumerable to the shins. Reaching out for 
my hand, he held it in his while he adorned his shrill periods with all 
the flowers of Persian rhetoric. His grasp was unspeakably nerveless 
and clammy. My new aquaintance was an individual of no less 
importance than His Excellency Aghd-Biashi, the chief of the eunuchs 
in the service of his imperial master, the Zilla’ s-Sultan. 

The Agha-Bashi is, I believe, the only Persian of his kind in the 
town of Isfahan, and holds a position at the Court which is only 
second in influence to that of his Highness, who spoke of him upon 
more than one occasion as his most trusty servant. He has three 
hobbies which he drives hard: namely, the breeding of horses, the 
cultivation of flowers, and the collecting of old Persian manuscripts. 
That he should be a skilled votary of the last pursuit is the more 
remarkable in that he can neither read nor write. For the rest, it will 
be enough to say now that his kindly, though inert-looking face, and 
his courteous manner combined to make me feel ashamed of the 
purely physical repulsion from his pulpy grip; and, though I never 
rid myself of a certain loathing to take his hand, I bore him in 
friendly remembrance until nearly the end of my stay. 

Leaving the Agha- Bashi for the time being to exercise his 
governing abilities within the sacred portals of the Zill’s harem, 
we strolled across the Zekyé—a paved courtyard with open boxes all 
round and a stone dais in the middle, reserved for the performance 
of the Shiah Passion-plays and for wrestling matches—and entered 
the compound of what appeared to be a private house. There the 
Major left me with Sadik and went in search of the key of another 
house which, as he avowed at starting, had been made ready for me. 
He was no sooner gone than a black eunuch came out of the house 
and salaamed: this movement he achieved by standing at ease and 
bowing low from the hips. He was slim and loosely strung together. 
While he was bending before me like a willow switch in a gust of 
wind, yet another ebony gentleman of the harem strode towards us 
from the Tekyé. 

The rascal, Sadik, burst out laughing. “Oh, Séhib!” he cried, 
“‘ when shall we see a man—yes, Sdhib ?” . 
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“‘ Here comes some sort of a man,” I replied, struck by the new 
comer’s springy gait and self-reliant bearing. 

Sadik gave him another quick look. ‘“ I ask pardon of God!” he 
cried, in a voice of emphatic negation. “I know what for the Sahib 
says that, but the Sahib is too gracious. Aman? No—no—no! may 
God pardon me, no! The eye of that harem-born slave says to 
Sadik, ‘I wish you were what I am!’ and Sadik is very angry— 
bali [yes].” 

“ Not a bit of it, Sadik. He’s a sportsman, every inch of him. 
Are all eunuchs cruel and vindictive ? Answer me that.” 

Sadik raised both his hands to his face, the palms upward. 

“ Elbetteh, Sahib, khailt! Certainly, Sahib, too much!” he cried 
in Persian and in English, by way of emphasis. 

“This one, then, is the exception that proves the rule. [I like the 
looks of him. His bearing says as plain as speech, ‘ Though I be 
what I am, I will do all that would befit a man.’ Who dares do 
more is none, Sadik.” 

“T ask pardon of God!” was the rascal’s unconvinced reply ; then 
the black slave appeared before us, and we held our tongues. 

“ Es-selimu ‘aleykim” (“ Peace be upon you’’), he said, bowing. 

‘“‘ And upon thee peace,” I replied, stretching out my hand. 

His flashing black eyes kindled with pride, then, raising my hand 
to his lips, and from the lips to his forehead, in token of his allegi- 
ance and respect, he bade Sadik tell me that the Prince had expressed 
a command to see me at once. 

I begged leave to be excused until I had had a wash and brush up. 

“ Lazem nist : that is not necessary,” Sadik, the omniscient, replied. 
“Tt will make glad the heart of the Prince if the Sahib goes to him 
straight from the road. What for the Sahib have a hammadm first ? 
Persian people not English people.. The Prince first, the hammdm 
second—bali! The Persians go to the Prince khaili faurdén :—too 
soon—very quick—at once—ali! What for the Sahib not show 
the Prince he is very quick, very soon to obey?” 

‘So be it,” I replied; “I am the Prince’s slave and his sacrifice ! 
If dust and dirt be the outward signs of zeal, his Highness should 
regard me as the most zealous of his servants.” 

Then Sadik, taking compassion upon my crestfallen appearance, 
assured me by my death that I was about to see a proper man at 
last. ’ 

I left the rascal hugging himself in the infallibility of his-gudg-’ 
ment, and followed the Prince’s messenger, who proved to be, as I 
had divined from his masterful bearing, not only a perfect horseman, 
but also a first-rate shot and a promising athlete. 

Threading our way through the crowd of idle naukars, who were 
either smoking or lounging about, we skirted the Garden of Firs, 
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around which the ministerial offices range, and made for the court- 
yard of the Divan Khané, all the entrances of which were guarded by 
sentries, whose duties appeared to sit very lightly upon them. Our 
way lay through a curtained porch. At sight of us the soldier on 
sentry-go, squatting on the ground and sucking meditatively at his 
hubble-bubble, leaped to his feet, laid hold of his rifle and presented 
arms, while my companion, drawing aside the curtain, bade me to 
pass through in the Name of Allah the Merciful and Clement. 

I found myself in a court-yard open to the sapphire sky. At 
first I could see but dimly, for the sunshine was so dazzling as almost 
to deprive me of the use of one sense, while the perfume of count- 
less flowers wooed another in a fashion so dreamy and so seductive 
as to cheat me to believe that I had strayed by mistake into the 
boudoir of some Persian princess. But when my eyes had accus- 
tomed themselves to the light, I saw that the courtyard was oblong 
in shape and tricked out in guise of a garden. A paved way runs 
round the four walls; all the windows are shaded with awnings 
embroidered with the national emblem of the Sun rising over a 
Lion’s back; and colour and light hold possession everywhere, save 
where the canvas casts its grateful shade and cool. The playing of 
water, most soothing of sounds in a dry land, was the next thing to 
attract my attention. Turning in the direction of the drip, I dis- 
covered a fountain in the middle of a dais spanning the courtyard 
at one of the narrower ends. The water rose to a considerable 
height, then fell into a shallow basin of porphyry in which gold fish 
were darting hither and thither. Bees, wasps, and hornets flew, 
buzzing, from flower to flower: they struck me as being at once 
bigger and more brilliant in colour than the European species. 
Facing the dais, at the other and narrower end, is a wall painted 
in red and blue arabesque, and covered all over with the strongly 
keeled horns of the Persian ibex or bezoar goat, which have fallen 
to the Prince’s gun. The Divén Khdné occupies two wings at right 
angles to each other: the longer one runs from end to end of the 
courtyard, and faces a blank wall pierced by two curtained door- 
ways—the entrances to the sacred precincts of the harem; the other 
and the shorter wing is built along the dais. 

The black slave and I walked in the shade of the awnings, and, 
ascending the dais, climbed up a flight of stone steps, each one of 
which is at least thirty inches high, and entered an ante-chamber. 
Half-a-dozen mudids in white turbans, and two seyyids in their head- 
gear of dark blue, were sitting on their heels around the room, their 
hands and feet hidden in the ample folds of their rusty-brown 
cloaks. The room was filled with silence. A collection of shoes of 
every kind, shape, colour, and size was neatly arranged on the door- 
sill without. The men within showed no signs of restlessness as 
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they waited for the word that should summon them to the Prince, for 
patience is rather a habit than a virtue in a country where Time and 
Eternity are regarded as one. The Aryan Persian’s attitude towards 
life is the attitude of Browning’s Grammarian. 


“ We mistrust and say, ‘ But time escapes : 
Live now or never !’ 
He says, ‘ What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever.’” 


The European, living in the present, makes haste to grow rich: to 
him time is money. The Persian, per contra, being of a more 
abstract and contemplative trend of mind, decides not “to Live but 
Know.” And so he sits him down beside the banks of Time, and 
watches the river of years as it flows into the ocean of Eternity, and 
(“ soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst”) sucks at the flagon of meta- 
physical speculation. Life is a dream to him, and, though the 
interpretations thereof differ, the upshot is one—death is the 
awakening. 

These thoughts you are to conceive as being inspired by the 
philosophic composure of the mulids and seyyids before they became 
aware of my presence; but no sooner did they see me than their 
grave and meditative demeanour suffered a lightning change. The 
descendants of the Prophet, eyeing me askance as I walked by, 
muttered the commonest term of abuse in their teeth. That a son of 
a burned father, like myself, should take precedence of men who 
could claim kinship with the inspired camel-driver, as it was their 
pride to boast, would appear to have been a stretch beyond their 
mood of philosophic toleration. Their faces glowed with fanaticism 
as with a flame; the which perceiving, I sought to smooth down 
their ruffled spirits by covering my good fortune with the open 
sesame of Persian etiquette— Bismi’lld’hi’r-Rahmdani’r-Rahim!” 
(“In the Name of the Merciful God and Clement!”’)—ere I followed 
my guide into the marble gallery traversing the first floor of the Divan 
Khdné from one end to the other. 

On the left, as you enter, are the windows of a suite of apartments; 
on the right those commanding a view of the garden below. The 
athletic eunuch, entering the Prince’s audience-chamber, the last 
room but one, left me standing in the gallery. 

The Zillu’s Sultan, as I could see through the window, was sitting 
at his ease on white satin cushions, with his legs tucked under him, 
and held in his hand a silver-mounted stick. Opposite to him, at a 
respectful distance, was squatting on his heels a big fat priest in a 
long henna-dyed beard, who had wrung from the helpless tax-payers 
of the Province a snug little fortune of not less than 15,000,000 
¢téimdns, or £3,000,000 sterling at the then rate of exchange. The 
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privilege of sitting on his heels in the Prince’s presence was a tribute 
paid to wealth by the elder brother of the Shdhinshih. In the fore- 
ground and behind the Royal couch stood a goodly number of officers 
and courtiers ; every head was bent in homage, every hand folded as @ 
mark of respect. To one of these gentlemen-in-waiting the Prince, 
returning my military salute, gave an abrupt order in Persian. Where- 
upon a grizzled ancient, of a tawny complexion and a bilious eye, 
separating himself from his companions, joined me in the marble 
hall, and escorted me to the adjoining apartment, which proved to 
be the schoolroom of the young princes. 

The walls of this room were hung with mural maps made in 
Germany ; six round marble tables served as desks; and a simple 
arithmetical sum on the blackboard in a corner symbolized the truth 
of my previous reflections that Persian Princes, “‘ greedy for quick 
returns of profit,” are apt to misapply the golden rule of compound 
division. I was not a little pleased in my unwashed condition to 
perceive that my pupils were conspicuous by their absence. 

When we had sat down face to face at one of the marble tables, 
my companion, leaning forward, laid hold of my hand and held it 
tight. Then he adjusted his gold-rimmed spectacles with the other 
hand, and thus addressed me in English :— 

“ T have the advantage of you in knowing your name and position,” 
he said, in unctuous tones. “That is not fair to you. Our inter- 
course will be the more friendly, perhaps, if I begin by introducing 
myself, and informing you of the reason of my being here. Know, 
then, that I am an Afghan Prince of the Blood, the reigning Amir, 
who is to all intents and purposes a usurper, having the honour to be 
my cousin german. Myname and title are Iskandar Khan. His 
Imperial Highness Zillu’s-Sultan has been graciously pleased to 
appoint me his Deputy until he shall be at leisure to welcome you to 
his Court himself. At the moment he is busy holding audience. 
Conscious as I am of being but a sorry substitute for the senior 
brother of the Asylum of the Universe, it is nevertheless a pleasure 
to me, who spent many years in England in my early manhood, to 
return in your favour a quota of the acts of kindness and courtesy 
which I received from your compatriots in my exile... . ” 

I tried to free my hand with as little ado as might be, smiling all 


he while and trying to look happy, but he simply wouldn’t let’ 


mit me to offer you my best congratulations,” he continued, 
ishing an even more affectionate claim upon my hand, “ on the 
influential and honourable appointment you now hold. Please God, 
it will prove to be, as it were, the stepping-stone to your promotion 
to a similar position in the service of Her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria. For truly the Zillu’s Sultan is a Prince of admirable 
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virtues, of untiring energies, and of the most exalted abilities. Now 
there are three men of mark in the East: the first is the Sultan of 
Turkey, the second is my cousin of Afghanistan, and the third is 
His Highness the Shadow of the King. Why God, who is knowing 
and wise, has not bestowed upon so great a Prince a Government 


equally great is exceedingly perplexing to any human understanding. 


But what I will call God’s secret motive in withholding the title to 
the supreme power is something more than a puzzle and a perplexity 
to my understanding ; it causes me as well almost to despair of the 
future progress and prosperity of Persia. Pray, pardon my plati- 
tudes, but you will judge for yourself. I have no doubt whatever 
that your verdict will be at one with mine. .. .” 

He released my hand at last in order to emphasize the conviction 
by banging the table with his clenched fist. I took care to keep my 
hands under the marble slab, and Iskandar Khan, deprived of his toy, 
resumed his grandiloquent discourse. 

“Yes, Sir Tutor,” he said, in a somewhat reproachful tone of voice, 
“it is certainly a strange fate that a man should be set on the shelf 
for no other reason than because he was found to be wanting in none 
of the qualities which go to the making of a great Ruler. Consider 
the Zillu’s-Sultan’s destiny. Weighed in the balances with his 
compeers, it was they, and not the Zillu’s-Sultan, who kicked the 
beam, and therefcre he was humbled and they were exalted! Some 
one had blundered. But who ?—that’s the question. Certainly not 
our Prince, than whom His late Majesty Nasiru’d-Din Shah had no 
more faithful subject, and not a son who was half so devoted. Who 
then? Ay, that’s the question, of course. You may think I am 
prejudiced now. You will not think so when you come to know the 
Prince. His generosity, unfathomable as the sea, has this advantage 
over that unstable element—that it is far less capricious. . . . It may 
be said of him that he is indefatigable in his loyal services to his 
younger brother who now sits upon the throne of these ancient 
realms.” 

In replying to this long speech of the Afghan Prince, I told the 
simple truth that the Zillu’s-Sultén is by the consent of the majority 
of Europeans in his country by far the most popular prince in Persia, 
and that his name would long live in the memories of all Englishmen 
as that of the chief patron of British enterprise and trade. 

Here Iskandar Khan, taking my hand captive by stealth, held it 
fast once more. 

“Listen!” he cried. ‘I will give you an example of his Imperial 
generosity. He compliments me with a pension of 3,000 tumdns a 
year for the pleasure I derive from conversing with him once 
a week.” 

He paused, overcome with emotion; and then, as if to overwhelm 
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me with his brilliancy as a conversationalist, Iskandar Khan skimmed 
lightly over the surface of European politics, theology, literature and 
manners. Now he was epigrammatic and witty, now shrewd and 
satirical. “France,” said he, “only awaits a man... . The 
Mother Church of England nestles in the bosom of her daughters ; 
but where are her sons? . . . The Church of Rome is bound to fall 
one day; sooner or later she will sink under the burden of her 
accumulative improbabilities. . . . Russia is drawn irresistibly to 
the East, as if by her instinctive yearning to behold the sun!... 
Englishmen are the salt of the world, for do not they rule the 
waves? ... Shakspere was born great, Doctor Johnson achieved 
greatness, and poor Boswell had greatness thrust upon him. . . 
All Persians are Unitarians: remember that. . . .” 

I took advantage of the first lull to assure him that the pension ‘he 
received from the Zillu’s-Sultén appeared to me to be the reward of 
merit, his mind, as was proved by his conversation, being of wit and 
wisdom all compact. 

“ Asa sincere admirer of the English character,” he replied, “I 
consider his Highness is lucky to have secured the services of an 
English tutor who strikes me as being . . .” 

I burst out laughing at the pitter-patter of unblushing flattery 
which came tripping from his tongue with the unctuous grace that 
characterizes the Eastern courtier. My laughter seemed to please 
him, for he joined in heartily enough. 

“ You English gentlemen are all of a piece,” he said at last, wiping 
a bilious eye. “I would compare you to a Martini-Henry rifle: as 
true and as polished as steel, you inspire confidence in the breast of 
the timid and suspicious; the best of your kind, you go point-blank to 
the mark ; and you were all turned out in the same foundry. . . . By- 
the-bye, are you an Oxford or a Cambridge man ?” 

We were in the heat of an argument over the Eastern Question, 
when the athletic eunuch re-entered the room and salaamed, saying 
that the Prince requested me “to take the brightness of my presence” 
into his private apartments. Thither I followed Iskandar Khan, who 
told me to take off my hat and to follow the customs of my country 
when in the presence of the Zill. 

Sultan Mastid Mirz4, Prince Felicitous, better known to fame by 
his title of Zillu’s-Sultén or Shadow of the King, was born in the 
year 1850. Consequently he is three years older than his brother, 
the reigning Shah, whose royal birth on his mother’s side gave him 
the prior claim to the Persian throne. For the Zill’s mother, the 
"Iffatu’d-Daulat or Chastity of the Kingdom, far from being a Princess 
of the House of Kajar, was the daughter of Musi Riz& Beg, who was 
an outrider in the service of the late Shah’s uncle, Bahman Mirz4. 
The Zillu’s-Sultan, while still a boy, was made the Governor-General 
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of Isfahan. Province after province was added to his dominions, 
until in the year 1886 two-fifths of the whole of Persia were subject 
to his almost sovereign sway. From his Palace in Isfahan his power 
extended over the districts of Gulpaigén and Khonsar, Toshagdn, 
Trak, Isfahan, Fars, Yezd, Arabistan, Lurist4n, Kurdistén, Kangavar, 
Nihavend, Kamareh, Burujird, Kermanshah, Asadabad and Kezzaz. 
The revenue of these dominions amounted in the same year (1886) to 
some £599,400 in cash and‘ £73,800 in grain, a total of £673,200 
sterling, His standing army of over 21,000 men was well drilled and 
well equipped, and might be said to have been the immediate cause of 
his sudden downfall in the month of February, 1888, because of the 
jealousy it excited both in St. Petersburg and at the seat of the 
central government in Teheran. The Grand Vizier, the Aminu’s- 
Sultan, fanned the lambent flame with so skilful a hand as to kindle 
at last the suspicions of Nasiru’d-Din Shah, who, summoning his 
“ well-beloved first-born” to his Court, dispossessed him of all his 
Provinces save that of Isfahén. This was all I knew of the Zillu’s- 
Sultan’s history on finding myself face to face with him for the 
first time. 

The general effect of the room we entered was that of soldierly 
simplicity and order. The panelled ceiling was of polished chenar 
wood; the walls of white porphyry were bare, and the floor was 
spread with Persian carpets of unimaginable beauty, the mere sight 
of which inspired me with the veneration of youth in the presence of 
age. There were three chairs, on one of which was seated a man whose 
masterful bearing proclaimed him to be the Shadow of the King. 
Behind his chair stood Dr. Mirz4 Huseyn Khan, in white socks, a 
linen frock coat of the Persian cut, a fez of black felt, and European 
collar and tie. I paused on the threshold, and bowed to the Zillu’s- 
Sultan. 

Picture to yourself a square head set deep on square shoulders, 
the neck being'so short as to be indistinguishable—a square block of 
a body almost as broad as it is long, and as deep as it is broad, and 
you will have some idea of the too solid proportions of the Prince. 
No matter where you stand and look at him, from the front or the 
rear or the side, you will see a massive trunk that is a solid square, 
all but ; nor will you be the first to pause and marvel how he had 
come to receive the title of the Shadow of the King, since he, like 
Falstaff, must have been born with “ something of a round belly.” 
Notice his legs, also, which are short, and round, and fat—swollen, it 
may be, with gout. His face, in repose, is undeniably strong and 
tenacious, almost truculent; in the presence of his equals, it puts on 
a mistrustful look, keen and astute—an expression which yields to a 
broad smile of good-humour in the congenial company of his inferiors. 
He was dressed in a frock coat of Persian cashmere, white summer 
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trousers, and patent-leather shoes with silver buckles. It is worth 
mentioning, perhaps, that I never saw him in his socks, much less 
barefoot. His headgear was a taj, or felt cap, gaudily embroidered 
with Kur’an texts. One hand held the silver-mounted stick, the 
other lay flat on his knee. 

Tapping one of the vacant chairs with his stick, the Zillu’s-Sultan, 
who knows a word or two of French, cried out, in abrupt staccato 
tones: “ Venez ici; asseyez-vous !”? Then he turned to the Doctor, 
and bade him to be seated also, saying : “Zt rous aussi, docteur.” So 
we sat down side by side, facing the Prince. 

I was wondering where Iskandar Khan would find a place, when 
he rushed forward, fell on his knees, and bowed his forehead to the 
marble floor, for all the world like a Mussulman saying his prayers 
in the sixth position. This frenzy of humility in a Pretender to the 
Throne of Afghanistan struck me as having a Gilbertian touch of 
humour. Try as I would, I could not restrain a smile, which 
broadened in a grin on my calling back to memory his recent speech : 
“His Imperial Highness Zillu’s-Sultan compliments me with a 
pension of 3,000 tumadns a year for the pleasure I derive from con- 
versing with him once a week.” The Prince, catching my eye, 
smiled an enigmatic smile. It was not altogether a smile of self- 
complacency. It was rather the self-congratulatory smile of a stage- 
manager who reads in the face of his audience the unqualified success 
of a somewhat daring piece of business. The curt word, “ Begone!” 
brought the Afghan Prince to his feet. There was a dash of dignity 
and pathos in his departing figure. 

I began by apologizing for appearing in his presence in my travel- 
stained riding kit. The Zill, scrutinizing me from the crown of my 
head to the soles of my boots, waved an Imperial hand and smiled an 
Imperial smile. ‘“ Pa-pa-pa-pa-pa!” he cried, in a voice of the 
warmest admiration; “ tell the Sahib to be of good cheer; he is 
quite suitably attired for a tutor!’”’ My sense of humour overcame 
my sense of awe, and I burst out laughing. 

During the interview, that lasted about a quarter of an hour, I 
kept an observant eye upon the Prince’s face, which wore an expres- 
sion of frank inquisitiveness, heightened by his questions as to my age 
and height and family concerns. His eyes are remarkable, and odd 
in the sense of being ill-matched ; while the one is kept wide open in 
a bold unflinching stare, a drooping lid lends to the other the effect 
of a wink, shrewd and calculating. There was not a breath of rude- 
ness in the manner in which he turned the conversation upon myself 
and my private affairs. He seemed to be desirous to satisfy his 
curiosity and put me at my ease, and nothing more. I entered into 
the spirit of these aims with such good will that my replies, as inter- 
preted by Dr. Mirz4 Huseyn Khan, elicited many a burst of laughter 
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from the Prince. Whereas his remarks were always to the point, his 
questions had reference to nothing in particular: they were invari- 
ably d propos de bottes. Thus he broke off in the middle of a flowery 
oration in the praise of English grit and go in order to ask me 
whether my father had given me a farewell present or not. My 
reply, though it was distinctly unfair to my father, had the saving 
grace of jumping with the Prince’s humour, which was nothing if 
not hearty. 

“Oh, certainly, sir,” I replied; ‘“ my father gave me a cigarette!” 

I knew well enough that I laid myself open to a downright, Im- 
perial snub, and perhaps I had deserved to get it. Be that as it may, 
two things are certain: first, that it is pardonable, even in a tutor, 
to find his duties a more interesting topic of conversation than his 
family concerns; secondly, that the Zillu’s-Sultan, taking the poor 
little joke in good part, laughed till the tears ran down his face. 
The characteristic trait of his somewhat perplexing nature is that not 
even a joke at his own expense can dash his sense of humour; and 
this is a feature which is every whit as lovable as it is rare. You 
may look for it among a thousand princes all the world over, and you 
will find it in never a one of them all. The sole return exacted for 
this proof of munificent bonhomie is a sense of humour equally 
catholic in his companion. 

As for my duties, he gave me a free hand, saying — 

“ Besides teaching my sons English and French and the elements 
of mathematics and science, I wish you to do your utmost to in- 
culcate in them a love of truth and honour, for these virtues are 
more common in England than they are in Persia. Do not forget 
that you are the spiritual father of my sons. Though they are 
the light of my eyes, they are only boys and require to be reduced 
to discipline. To that end you may rely upon my support, adopt 
what methods you may. If you will take my advice, you will not 
spoil them by sparing the sticks. For the rest, please to consider 
yourself as my guest until you are settled in your house. Your 
meals shall be sent over to you from the Royal cooking-house. I 
will also send you a couple of soldiers who shall act as your body- 
guard. You must be tired after your long journey. To regain 
your strength a three days’ rest will be necessary. I hope that 
the air and the water of Isfahan will agree with your health; 
they are the best in Persia, and the purest. Dr. Mirzi Huseyn 
Khan will now escort you to your abode.” 

The Zillu’s-Sultén, so ending, rose to his feet, and, after shaking 
me by the hand, paced slowly and solemnly from the room. 

“What is your first impression of the Prince? ” said the Doctor. 

“T like him immensely,” I replied. 

And so I do. Wirrip Sparroy. 








THE CONGO CRISIS. 


Issues of graver importance than most people seem aware of, are 
involved in the fresh compact that has just been arrived at between 
the Belgian Parliament and the Government of the huge African 
territory known as the Congo Free State, with reference to the owner- 
ship and administration of that territory. The compact greatly 
increases the responsibility of Belgium for all that may be done in 
the Congo State, while debarring it more absolutely than heretofore 
from control over the State’s administrators. The situation is thus 
one of considerable danger to Belgium, and as undignified as it is 
dangerous. More than that, the present arrangement is intended to 
give final shape and effect to the violation of another and an interna- 
tional compact which has been in process ever since that compact 
was agreed upon in 1885, and its results, unless there is interference 
by the Powers that have been defied, cannot fail to seriously injure 
both their interests and their honour. That British interests and 
British honour are especially affected must be manifest to anyone 
acquainted with the present state of affairs and their antecedents. 
Nearly five and twenty years ago, prompted by the reports of Sir 
H. M. Stanley’s discoveries in Central Africa, King Leopold II. 
of Belgium convened a conference of geographers, merchants, 
missionaries, and others in Brussels to devise measures for opening 
up the “dark continent” to science, trade, and civilisation. The 
outcome of this conference was a self-constituted and informal 
International Commission, which was reshaped first as an Inter- 
national African Association, next as a Comité des Ktudes du 
Haut Congo, and ultimately, in 1884, as the Etat Indépendant du 
Congo. Though it was started as an international and a strictly 
philanthropic organisation, the expeditions sent out by it in the 
interval were paid for almost exclusively by King Leopold, and 
they provoked so much rivalry, especially among French and German 
statesmen and travellers, that it came to be, to all intents and 
purposes, the property of the Belgian sovereign and one which—its 
philanthropic aims and international obligations being ostensibly 
maintained—he was authorised to manage in his own way, and under 
conditions designed to render it self-supporting. The authorisation 
was given in several treaties or conventions entered into in the course 
of 1884 between the incipient Congo State and the European and 
other Powers concerned in Africa, and it was confirmed and elaborated 
by the International Conference on West African affairs which was 
held in Berlin between November, 1884, and February, 1885. This 
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Berlin Conference had been primarily summoned to adjust difficul- 
ties that had grown up through European rivalries in the Niger 
basin as well as in the Congo basin, and, as Mr. C. P. Lucas, one 
of our Under-Secretaries of State for the Colonies, has concisely 
explained in his Historical Geography of the British Colonies, its 
business was, ‘in view of the scramble for Africa, to draw up rules 
of the game.” The “rules of the game,” so far as the Congo State 
is involved, were that “the moral and material well-being of the 
indigenous populations” should be cared for, that their “condi- 
tions of life” should be improved by the suppression of slavery, 
especially of the slave trade, and in other ways, and that there should 
be absolute freedom of trade to all civilised nations within the 
regions washed by the mighty river and its affluents. “The new 
State,” said Prince Bismarck, as president of the Conference, at the 
close of its deliberations, “is called upon to be one of the chief 
promoters of the work we have in view, and I pray for its prosperous 
development and for the fulfilment of the noble aspirations of its 
illustrious founder.” 

The nobility of the aspirations that led to the founding of the 
Congo State need not be questioned, and large allowance must be 
made for the stupendous difficulties and the over-mastering tempta- 
tions by which its founder was confronted. It was prudently, albeit 
somewhat grotesquely, arranged between King Leopold and the 
Belgian nation that his positions as Sovereign of the Congo State 
and as King of the Belgians should be distinct and separate, that 
“the union of the two States should be exclusively personal,” and 
that, while he remained a constitutional monarch over his European 
subjects, he was free to set up as autocratic a rule as he cared for, or 
could contrive, over the twelve or twenty millions of blacks in the 
area of nearly a million square miles of Africa entrusted to his 
guardianship by the European nations of whose interests he pledged 
himself to be as mindful as of his own. Throughout several years 
he lavished on the enterprise his own money and whatever he could 
borrow from home and foreign financiers, with small prospect of a 
speedy return. The undertaking, indeed, was one that seemed to 
have no chance of being remunerative unless expedients were resorted 
to in disregard alike of the philanthropic professions and the inter- 
national obligations with which it commenced, and this disregard— 
of which brief illustration will presently be given—began at least 
as early as 1887. The blame for it, however, must be shared by the 
European Powers who tolerated successive and ever-increasing viola- 
tions of their own treaty rights as partners in a free-trade arrange- 
ment, as well as of the native interests that in Berlin they had 
solemnly pledged themselves to safeguard, and who, at the supple- 
mentary International Conference held in Brussels in 1889-90, 
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virtually condoned all past offences, and cleared the ground for fresh 
wrong-doing. 

Meanwhile, the autocrat of the Congo State, having in 1884, as an 
auxiliary to his financial operations and also in temporary resent- 
ment of British policy, assigned to France a right of pre-emption in 
the event of the territory passing out of his hands or those of 
Belgium, published in August, 1889, a “testament,” bequeathing to 
the Belgian nation “all his sovereign rights in the State and all the 
benefits and advantages attached to that sovereignty.” This docu- 
ment was preliminary to the important Convention of 3rd July, 1890, 
by which Belgium contracted to advance 5,000,000 francs to the 
Congo State immediately, and 2,000,000 francs a year for the next 
ten years, without interest, on condition that at the end of the ten 
years Belgium should be free to take over the State, or if it preferred, 
to convert the loan into a debt at 34 per cent. interest, repayable 
after another ten years, A further condition was that the State, 
while it remained in debt to Belgium, should not add to its liabilities 
by borrowing elsewhere, and consequent friction arose when it was 
discovered in 1895 that King Leopold, in order to meet the heavy 
outlay incident to his three years’ crusade against the so-called Arabs 
in the eastern and southern portions of the Congo territory, had 
obtained from the Bank of Antwerp an advance of 5,000,000 francs 
at 6 per cent. interest. In the controversy that ensued the Belgian 
Parliament was invited or challenged to annex the State at once, 
instead of waiting till 1900. But it was clearly understood at the 
time, and has been since acknowledged, that this suggestion was 
merely made because there was no chance of its being accepted, and 
as a means of procuring conversion of the Bank of Antwerp loan into 
a debt to Belgium. The supplementary debt, with the accumulation 
of interest, now amounts to some 6,850,000 francs, so that Belgium 
has a present mortgage on the State of about £1,250,000, As ‘six 
months’ grace was allowed, the term of this mortgage expired on 
2nd January, 1901; but, by general agreement, a settlement was 
postponed until the Belgian Parliament could discuss it at Jeisure. 
The discussion, begun early in May, was practically concluded on 
13th June, though the arrangement then agreed to by the Special 
Commission to which the question had been referred by the Belgian 
Parliament was only adopted by the Chambers in full Session on 
17th July. 

The arrangement was almost a foregone conclusion, and the steps 
by which it was reached are not creditable to any of the parties to it. 
As a preliminary, the Belgian Government, on behalf of the Congo 
Government, formally submitted to the Parliament the outline of 
a vague scheme for prolonging through another ten years the 
loan of 31,850,000 francs, without providing for the payment of 
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interest or in any legal way securing repayment of the principal. 
This, however, was reasonably objected to, alike by the large body of 
politicians who favour the “ annexation ” of the Congo and by those 
others, corresponding to the Little Englanders of our country, who 
deprecate the acquisition by Belgium of so enormous a white (or 
black) elephant. A business-like proposal was consequently made by 
M. Beernaert, the Liberal leader, that the option accorded by the 
Convention of 1890 should be acted upon. M. Beernaert’s bill 
declared the territories of the Congo State to be, by virtue of that 
Convention, “ henceforth the property of Belgium, together with all 
prerogatives, rights, advantages, and sovereignty attaching thereto, 
and also with all the responsibilities of the said State towards third 
parties” ; two years being allowed for continuance of the existing 
administration while a satisfactory “Joi organique for the new 
Belgian possession’? was being prepared. This compromise was, 
however, indignantly rejected by the King in a letter, the reading of 
which, on 14th June, was denounced as unconstitutional, refusing to 
allow any ad interim government to be carried on in the Congo if it 
was taken out of his hands before he was inclined to give it up, 
and, in effect, threatening to ruin the State unless he was relieved 
from the pledge he had voluntarily given in the 1890 Convention. 
The threat had the desired effect. M. Beernaert’s bill was promptly 
withdrawn, and the only concession he and his friends have been 
able to obtain is the insertion in the new Convention of a clause 
declaring and confirming the right of Belgium to inheritance of the 
State on the King’s demise, or to its reversion in the event of his 
being willing to part with it in his life-time. 

By this altogether one-sided compact, as has already been hinted, 
Belgium’s responsibilities in connection with the Congo—as a partner 
without profits, and as heir to an estate without a voice in its 
management—are greatly increased, and the risks of its being 
involved in European complications or national bankruptcy through 
the action of its monarch, whose office as a constitutional king in 
his own country is supposed to be distinct from his office as the 
despotic sovereign of an African possession, are certainly not lessened. 
In consenting, albeit under compulsion, to extension and tightening 
of the unfair bargain between it and the one-man Government of 
the Congo State, the Belgian people, through their Parliament, have’ 
postponed and perhaps forfeited the political advantages, if any, ' 
that might have been looked for had their ownership of the State been 
present and real. At the same time they have endorsed, more openly 
and emphatically than heretofore, the breaches of faith and breaches 
of law by which the International African Association of twenty 
years ago has shaken off all its international functions, and has been 
made the personal possession of its aristocratic ruler, under the no 
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longer appropriate designation of the Congo Free State. When 
the day of reckoning comes, if it ever does come, the Belgian 
people will not find it easy to obtain acquittal from the charge of 
complicity in the many sins of omission and commission by which 
their monarch has appropriated to his own use and to that of 
favoured individuals and corporations, in and out of Belgium, the 
large part of Central Africa entrusted to his care in the interests 
of all “ civilised” traders and no less of its uncivilised inhabitants. 

It was stipulated at the Berlin Conference that throughout the 
Congo basin, as elsewhere within the “free-trade zone” marked out 
by it, the “ trade of all nations shall enjoy complete freedom,” and 
that “‘no Power which exercises, or shall exercise, sovereign rights in 
the above-mentioned territories shall be allowed to grant therein a 
monopoly or privilege of any kind in matters-of trade.” These 
stipulations have been made dead letters, and worse, by the interpre- 
tation put upon another provision of the Berlin Conference, that 
“merchandise, of whatever origin, imported into these territories 
shall be subject to no other taxes- than such as may be levied as fair 
compensation for-expenditure in the interest of trade,” and by the 
modification of the original restrictions that were sanctioned in the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference. Allowed and expected to 
provide appliances for transport, harbourage, and so forth, and to 
levy taxes and make other charges “ as fair compensation ” for use of 
the same, the Congo State has been able to organise a machinery of 
tariffs and prohibitions that places at its mercy all rivals in the busi- 
ness it carries on, or, rather, deputes to subordinate organisations for 
its and their own benefit. And the developments of this policy have 
pressed even more hardly on the natives, whose rights the State was 
pledged to protect, than on the white traders whom it undertook to 
befriend. The white traders, if excluded from the “ free-trade 
zone,” could seek other markets. The natives were placed between 
upper and nether millstones, with spoliation, slavery, and slaughter 
as inevitable substitutes or equivalents for the “blessings of civili- 
sation’ proposed for them. 

As early as Ist July, 1885, a Decree of the Sovereign called 
upon all “ non-indigénes” claiming ownership or usance of lands 
within the territories of the State to prove and register their titles, 
and repudiated all titles not so proved and registered. This was 
ostensibly a measure for safe-guarding the blacks from lawless in- 
truders. It was really an assumption of State proprietorship in all 
lands hitherto free for native use, in perverse imitation of the 
famous Torrens Act which has wrought far more mischief than 
benefit in Australasia. One of its declarations was that “no one 
has a right to occupy vacant lands without a title, or to dispossess 
natives of lands they occupy: vacant lands must be considered as 
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belonging to the State.” The next step, and an easy one, was the 
declaration, in a Decree of 30th June, 1887, that, over nearly 
the whole of the accessible or profitable territories of the State, all 
“ands in which private property has not been recognised in any 
one” were “ terres domaniales ”—afterwards and now known as “ un 
domaine privé de l’Etat”—in which no wood might be out, or 
minerals extracted, or other undertakings of any sort entered upon, 
without license from the State. As regards white exploitation, this 
arrangement established for the State, in defiance of the Berlin pro- 
hibition of “monopoly or privilege of any kind,” a monopoly in all 
the present or prospective wealth of Congoland which it could dis- 
tribute among privileged and subordinate exploiting organisations. 
As regards the natives, it proclaimed them aliens and outcasts in 
their own country. An earlier Decree, dated 14th September, 1886, 
had declared that “lands occupied by native populations, under the 
authority of their chiefs, shall continue to be administered according 
to local customs and usages,’’ and that “all acts and agreements are 
forbidden which tend to the expulsion of natives from the territories 
they occupy, or to deprive them, directly or indirectly, of the means 
of their existence.” But, as this was speedily found to be incon- 
venient, another Decree, dated 25th July, 1889, declared that “ all 
usages and customs having the force of law and contrary to this edict 
are abrogated,” the main provisions of the edict being that, “ in order 
to preserve the race of elephants, and to maintain the rights of the 
State over elephants caught or killed throughout its domains, 
elephant-hunting is forbidden throughout the territory of the State, 
unless by special license,” and that, in the event of infraction of the 
tule, heavy fines and penal servitude would be incurred, and “ the 
elephants thus caught or killed must be handed over to the State or 
confiscated for its benefit.” It will be seen that the Decree of 25th 
July, 1889, only provided for a State monopoly in ivory, which is a 
diminishing source of ill-gotten wealth in Central Africa. There is 
more present profit in rubber-collecting, and profit as great is hoped 
for from coffee, tobacco, and similar tropical produce. Accordingly, 
another Decree, dated 17th October, 1889, provided that “ the pro- 
curing of rubber, gum-opal, and other vegetable products, in the 
districts where these substances are not at present procured by 
natives, and which constitute part of the State domain,” were to be 
included in the monopoly of the State and its agents. 

That the signatories to the Berlin General Act of 1885 should 
have tolerated these flagrant violations of it, and that they should 
have encouraged others by their decisions at the Brussels Conference 
of 1889-90, is evidence of their apathy or of the cleverness with 
which they were hoodwinked. The second Conference was honestly 
proposed with a view to the repression of the slave-trade and other 
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scandalous evils in Central Africa, and its philanthropic professions 
were stronger and more comprehensive than those of its forerunner. 
Its main outcome, however, was the sanctioning of a 10 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on all goods imported into the Congo State’s terri- 
tory, under a pretence of providing the State with funds for the so- 
called anti-slavery crusade on which it had already embarked. The 
actual revenue from this source has not been considerable, but the 
State’s monopoly was made firmer, and it obtained the civilised 
world’s approval of the formidable expeditions on which, from 1892 
to 1895, Baron Dhanis led his cannibal allies against the pseudo- 
Arab and semi-Moslem followers and successors of Tippu-Tib, who, 
finding the Belgians were poaching on their preserves from the west, 
had so expanded their operations from the east that King Leopold’s 
dominion was on the verge of wreckage. The ghastly details of this 
three years’ crusading may be read, not only in Dr. Hinde’s Full of 
the Congo Arabs, but also in Baron Dhanis’s official reports. It 
enabled the Congo State authorities to assert “effective occupation” 
of territory up to the Tanganyika line on the east, and stretching 
from the British South Africa Company’s “‘ sphere”’ in the south to 
French Ubangi in the north. But one of its shameful sequels has 
been the overrunning of a large part of this territory by the savage 
hordes who broke away from Baron Dhanis’s generalship, and whom 
he and his lieutenants have not yet been able to do more than drive 
hither and thither on their desolating enterprises. 

At the same time, the authors of the mischief, in spite of the cost 
and trouble incident to it, have profited by their achievements. 
Congo State finances were at a low ebb in 1889, when, on the eve of 
the Brussels Conference, King Leopold ostentatiously bequeathed his 
acquisitions to the Belgian nation, and when, in 1890, on the 
ground of that bequest and of the Brussels Conferences’s patronage 
he obtained the Belgian Parliament’s sanction of the loan of 
25,000,000 francs. They were still as low, if not lower, in 1895, 
when the Belgian Parliament sanctioned the taking over, with its 
accumulating interest at 6 per cent., of the supplementary debt of 
5,000,000 francs which he had illegally contracted with the Bank 
of Antwerp. The outlay on other undertakings, as well as on the 
Matadi-to-Stanley Pool Railway, for the construction of which the 
Compagnie du Congo pour le Commerce et |’ Industrie had been started, 
was much heavier, and the returns were much slower, than had been 
anticipated. These undertakings, however, were destined to yield 
results exceeding, so far, those of South African or any other recent 
speculations floated on the English Stock Exchange. The Budgets 
of the State show each year a considerable excess of outlay over 
income, the receipts from taxes, rents, and so forth, in 1898 being 
only 11,765,050 francs (to which must be added Belgium’s con- 
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tribution of 2,000,000 francs and King Leopold's of 1,000,000 
francs), whereas the expenses of administration amounted in that 
year to 17,251,975 francs. But most of the numerous companies 
privileged to procure rubber, ivory, and other commodities from 
the “domaine privé ” and elsewhere, made enormous profits, to half 
of which, in all the more important of them, the State is entitled. 
So it is, for instance, in the case of the Société Anversoise du Com- 
merce au Congo, which was founded in 1892, and reconstructed in 
1898, with a capital of 1,700,000 francs, the declared profits of which, 
in the latter year, were 3,986,832 francs, or nearly 235 per cent. 
This is the company of which Major Lothaire, after his nominal 
punishment for the murder of Mr. Stokes, was appointed the 
director in Africa, and which is immediately responsible for the 
notorious atrocities in the Mongala region. The State, moreover, 
draws half the profits of the Anglo-Belgian Indiarubber Company, 
which has had a less scandalous record, but equal financial success, 
the returns for 1898 on its capital of 1,000,000 francs being 2,482,697 
francs, or more than 248 per cent. The 1,000,000 francs per annum 
which, under the terms of his agreement with Belgium, King Leo- 
pold contributes towards the administration of the Congo appears in 
its official records as a generous gift, but it is enormously over- 
balanced by the unrecorded income derived by him, or by the 
State, and by his fellow-adventurers, from the stupendous trade in 
rubber, ivory, and other commodities. This trade has grown amaz- 
ingly in recent years, the chief item now, of course, being rubber, of 
which the exports in 1886 were valued at 79,500 francs, and those in 
1897 at 8,312,000 francs. In the same interval the value of the 
ivory shipped from Congoland had risen from 373,300 to 4,916,500 
francs, and the total of all produce from 886,500 to 15,147,000 
francs. The developments of the past three years have probably 
been at least as rapid. 

None would grudge the Belgians and their King the wealth 
derived by them from the exploitation of the Congo, if that wealth 
were fairly acquired. No evasion or misrepresentations on the part 
of the Congo authorities and their apologists, however, can conceal the 
fact that the whole business, besides being grossly unfair to European 
outsiders, is, as regards the natives, a shameless abandonment of the 
obligations taken upon himself by the founder of the Congo State, 
in return for the recognition accorded to his enterprise by the nations 
represented at the Berlin and Brussels Conferences. Whatever 
general warrant there may be for the forcible appropriation of un- 
civilised countries by professedly civilised and civilising communities, 
and for the killing off of their uncultured inhabitants or the con- 
version of those who survive into chattels for the benefit of the appro- 
priators, such warrant was withheld from the Congo State by the 
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conditions under which it came into existence. It was to be a 
humanitarian as well as a cosmopolitan undertaking, and of its 
humanitarian intentions, at any rate, there has always been gushing 
pretence. “The Congo Government,” wrote its then Chief Secretary 
in 1891, “has taken special precautions to prevent spoliation of the 
natives, and infringement of their rights by fraud or violence. The 
lands occupied by blacks remain under local customs. The State 
leaves under this rule space extensive enough, not only for their 
maintenance, but also in view of increase of the population, for 
development of their culture.” ‘Those words were belied by pro- 
ceedings antecedent to them. They have been much more egre- 
giously falsified by the events of the past ten years. 

It is not necessary here to repeat familiar and unrefuted state- 
ments that have been current for years, and are being constantly 
added to, as to wholesale and monstrous cruelties perpetrated by the 
agents of the State, for their own or their employers’ gain, and 
condoned or rewarded, if not directly instigated, by those who 
should be the upholders of justice. 

The severest condemnation and most indisputable evidence of the 
policy of the Congo State are in its own edicts and decrees, pub- 
lished from time to time in its own Bulletin Offciel, from which 
some citations have been made. These documents make it clear, 
beyond contradiction, that the steadily growing endeavour of the 
Congo State has been to deprive the natives, so far as the new 
tyranny has yet reached them, of all their primitive rights to the 
land on which they live and the scanty subsistence their ignorance 
of arts and sciences allow them to obtain from it; to bring them, 
if they accept the position, into worse slavery than that from which 
they have been ostensibly rescued, and, if they resent the inter- 
ference, to punish them with a brutality more galling and destruc- 
tive than that from which there has been a pretence of delivering 
them. It is not only in the “domaine privé” that the “ exploita- 
tion ” of natives goes on, and the official returns are very inadequate 
clues to the actual facts; but it is significant that, while the Budget 
for 1891 took credit for only 142,000 francs received for “domain 
produce, and imposts paid in kind by the natives,” that for 1898 
acknowledged a credit of 6,700,000 francs, the forty-seven-fold in- 
crease in seven years being representative of the unscrupulous zeal 
in torture, mutilation, and murder shown by approved subordinates 
of a sort that has Major Lothaire for its most illustrious exemplar. 

The Belgian Parliament had this year an opportunity of saying 
whether, under its sanction, the present state of things should con- 
tinue, with perhaps even more rapid aggravation in future years 
than it has had in the past dozen or fifteen, or whether efforts should 
be made by it to put down the evil. It has been persuaded into 
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approving the former course, and, by so doing, has made Belgium 
more than ever responsible for all the crimes that are committed and 
all the risks that are run. 

The Congo State is now the personal property of King Leopold, 
who asserts over it an authority in comparison with which, theoreti- 
cally, the power of the Tzar of all the Russias is trivial, and who is 
also, or consequently, the sole director of a Chartered Company— 
chartered by all the Governments of the civilised world—far larger 
and more lucrative than the one of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes is the 
creator. But it is also, in reality, already a Belgian possession. 
Most of the money invested in it has come from Belgian specu- 
lators; most of the produce obtained from it goes to the enrichment 
of Belgian merchants and the extension of Belgian trade, and its 
“exploiters,” military and civilian, are now almost exclusively 
Belgians. In advancing,: when he needed it, the money without 
which the Congo State could scarcely have been built up by King 
Leopold, and in accepting, as an equivalent, his offer to make it 
Belgian property at his death, if not sooner, the Belgian nation has 
made itself none the less a party to the management or mismanage- 
ment of the Congo State because the latter has a separate mechanism 
from that of the former, and because the offices of constitutional 
ruler of the one and despotic sovereign of the other, albeit vested 
in the same person, are theoretically distinct. If the responsibilities 
assumed by the Belgian nation in 1890 were not understood at the 
time, and if in the ten years following it had little or no right of 
interference, there can be no doubt now as to the nature of the 
responsibilities assumed by it, and as to the binding character of the 
obligations attached to them. 

The compromise, if it can be called a compromise, which has been 
arrived at is by no means satisfactory to those Belgians who are not 
directly or indirectly concerned in the commercial enterprises and 
financial speculations in which the Congo State is the leading partner. 
More important, however, from an English and international point 
of view, is the increased danger incident to it as regards the in- 
terests alike of the other participants in the “scramble for Africa,” 
for which “the rules of the game” were supposed to be laid down 
by the Berlin Conference, and of the natives in the regions scrambled 
for, whose “moral and material well-being ” the Powers associated 
in that Conference pledged themselves to advance. 

On the latter point it may be enough here to say that, although 
neither British, French, German, Portuguese, nor Italian exploiters 
in Africa have so clean a record that they can, without hypocrisy, 
denounce on ethical grounds the atrocities of the past twelve or 
fifteen years in the territories of the Congo State, these atrocities 
are far more comprehensive, more cold-blooded, and more destructive 
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than the offences of rival exploiters, and also that they are having 
a pernicious effect on all the rivals. ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” in the spread of what is called “ civilisation,” as in 
other affairs. The Belgians excuse their misdeeds on the plea that 
they are only following precedents; the Belgian examples, in like 
manner, find ready imitators in the spheres of influence of other 
nations; and so each year shows increase of the despoiling of 
blacks and the degradation of their white despoilers, 

Perhaps it is idle to expect that the conscience of Europeans, who 
have so many excuses for “ doing in Africa as the Africans do,” will 
be aroused yet awhile. But appeals to their self-interest ought to 
get some hearing. Unless “the rules of the game” are played 
fairly in “ the scramble for Africa,” there will surely be quarrelling 
and wanton injury among the combatants. Newspaper readers and 
students of blue books, politicians and Foreign Office clerks, in and 
out of our own country, must have very short memories if they have 
forgotten how gravely, on more than one occasion, the European 
nations have been at loggerheads through the breaking, by one or 
another of them, of the “rules of the game” laid down at Berlin 
in 1885, and their developments. 

Thus far the Congo State has been notably successful in taking 
advantage of the mutual jealousies of its rivals. Of this the most 
signal instance, and the one of most immediate importance, has been 
in the case of the Lado Enclave, as it is styled, and of the adjacent 
territory in the Bahr-el-Ghazel. The whole of the territory in 
question, and much more, were assumed to be within the British 
East African “sphere of influence,” but the assumption had not 
been supported by such “ effective occupation” as the Berlin Con- 
ference prescribed when, in 1894, Lord Rosebery’s Government 
granted to the Congo State a lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazel district 
in consideration of its proposed cession-of the easternmost portion of 
Belgian Congoland, on the border of German East Africa, which 
was wanted as a link in the Cape-to-Cairo railway scheme then being 
incubated. But Germany objected to have Great Britain for a 
neighbour on the north of Lake Tanganyika, and France objected 
to the Congo State obtaining so large a slice of the area north of the 
Ubangi River which it coveted for itself. The Anglo-Congolese 
compact accordingly fell through, except as regards the Lado 
Enclave. It was in taking possession of this enclave, which was done 
by Lieutenant Chaltin, that the Congo State provoked the revolt of 
its Batatela auxiliaries whom Baron Dhanis and his successors 
have ever since been endeavouring to suppress. In and around Lado, 
however, the Congolese contingent was able to give some help to 
Great Britain, both in reconquering for Egypt the Eastern Sudan 
and in blocking the march, from French Congo to French Somali- 
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land, by which Lieutenant Marchand and his comrades hoped to 
complete for France “ effective occupation ” of an entire route across 
Central Africa, from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. These inci- 
dents are already ancient history in one sense, but quite modern 
history in another. They were concluded in a way, and for a time, 
by the Anglo-French Convention of May, 1900, in which France recog- 
nised the claim of Great Britain, as custodian of Egyptian interests, 
to such ownership as it could establish over the Bahr-el-Ghazel and 
other districts of the quondam Egyptian Sudan. One of their 
present issues, however, is the presumption on the part of the 
Congo State that the abandoned compact assigning the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel to it is still in force. For some time past arrangements 
have been in progress for the Congolese exploitation of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazel and the obtaining from it of rubber, ivory, and other 
commodities by the methods that have wrought such havoc in the 
Mongala, Kasai, and other recognised districts of King Leopold’s 
African empire. If this further appropriation of territory is 
tolerated by Lord Salisbury’s Government, British as well as 
native interests will suffer, and the seeds will have been sown for a 
fresh crop of the international complications which it is one of the 
malign functions of the Congo State to beget and foment. 
Complications even more seriously affecting the interests of Great 
Britain, moreover, have arisen in French Congoland through neglect 
of the provisions of the Berlin Conference. The northern portion of 
the French dominion that the enterprise of M. de Brazza and his 
associates and followers has been building up, and the only portion 
from which any pecuniary profits have as yet been obtained, is within 
the “free-trade zone” marked out at Berlin. Here, and especially 
near the Atlantic coast, English traders from Liverpool and else- 
where had established trading relations with the natives, with 
satisfactory commercial results and without injustice to them, long 
before French occupation was attempted. This healthy enterprise 
has been upset, however, and well-nigh wrecked, by the concessionaire 
régime lately adopted by the French Government. The traders in 
rubber and other commodities who had won the confidence of the 
local producers and purveyors have been ousted in favour of intruders 
armed with monopolies and assisted by edicts, depriving the in- 
habitants of rights long enjoyed by them, which are scarcely less 
oppressive than those imposed by the Congo State on the southern 
side of the great river. It is to the credit of the French authorities 
that a circular, dated Libreville, 22nd April, 1901, was addressed to 
the officials in French Congoland, declaring the illegality of “ prac- 
tices, ominous of consequences to their authors,” which had grown 
up, and threatening those authors with punishment if they persisted 
in their lawlessness. But such circulars are easier to issue than to 
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enforce, and the present value of this ono mainly consists in its 
admission of existing evils. “ Regrettable incidents,” it avers, “ have 
characterised the reprehensible practices of various concessionaire com- 
panies in advancing their interests. The opinion tends to prevail 
that each concessionaire company has the right to immediately 
confiscate any products supposed to have been obtained from its 
concession. In addition to the illegal nature of such proceedings, 
disorders are bound to occur from disputes initiated in this manner.” 
The disorders and disputes they provoke cannot be limited to squabbles 
among rival white traders and local hardships inflicted upon natives. 
They are part and parcel of a comprehensive and far-reaching policy of 
wrong-doing which, vitally affecting the welfare of countless millions 
of aborigines in Central Africa, affects alsa in no small measure the 
welfare and the honour of the European nations that have pledged 
themselves and one another to such observance of “rules of the 
game’? in “the scramble for Africa’’.as shall be alike for their 
mutual advantage and for the advantage of the aborigines. 

The results of the Berlin and Brussels Conferences are dishearten- 
ing. But it behoves the European Powers that in 1884 and 1889 
took upon themselves obligations which have not yet been performed, 
and then started problems which are growing more and more em- 
barrassing and dangerous, to make prompt, zealous, and honest effort 
towards fulfilment of their original and ostensibly philanthropic and 
statesmanlike intentions. "Whatever may be the immediate outcome 
of the momentous question between Belgium and the Congo State 
which is now attracting most attention, it will leave a legacy of 
trouble and disgrace, and there will be others as great or greater, for 
which the only chance of a proper handling appears to be in the 
assembling of another International Conference on Central African 
affairs. 


H. R. Fox Bourne. 
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LOVE THAT WAS BLIND. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PUBLISHED LOVE-LETTERS OF 
BISMARCK AND VICTOR HUGO. 


‘“* Love is blind, and lovers cannot see’ 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.”’ 
Merchant of Venice. 


Tue love-letters of Shakespeare to Ann Hathaway have never yet 
been found. They probably never will be. There isnot a doubt, how- 
ever, that in the days of his courtship of Ann, he wrote many long 
and ardent epistles to her, sonnets by the hundreds, which, though 
one cannot, by any freak of fancy, imagine to have been without 
rhyme, would probably appear to be altogether without reason if 
critically examined and analysed by a third party. What love- 
letters those must have been! How Ann must have treasured 
them! How she must have read and re-read them until she learnt 
by heart all the sweet and beautifully foolish things her lover penned 
to her! One can imagine her carrying them in the day-time close 
to her heart, where prying eyes, not even those of her dearest girl- 
chum or her mother, could detect them, and in the night-time 
sleeping with them beneath her pillow to bring her dreams of Wil- 
liam, noble William! One fancies that when she answered them 
she said just as fond, just as foolish things as William had said, 
only she could not say them quite so beautifully, and she must needs 
express her love by means of humble prose and simple words, 
whereas William could rhyme “ heart” with “ dart ” and “ tresses ” 
with “caresses” and perform other wonderful literary feats of 
which poor, simple, though always-loving, Ann was quite incapable. 

Ah, Ann Hathawey! You may have been a simple soul, but 
truly you were a sensible one, for you contrived that the love- 
letters of the Immortal Bard should be known to youalone! That 
was right, for they were written only to you and for you, Ann! I 
can see you standing, in the spirit, and peeping over my shoulder 
while I read in the book of Shakespeare that 


*« Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.” 


and I can hear you laugh softly and say, “ What! You think you 
know William Shakespeare, you English, you Americans! You 
think he belonged to you! Oh! ButI tell you he belonged to 
me and I, only I, really ever knew him! Why, when William was 
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in love with me he was as blind as a bat, and if any lover ever 
committed sweeter, prettier follies than he, I’d like to know it! 
Oh! But the love-letters he used to write to me! One day I burnt 
them all! They were so tender, so wonderful, so foolish, the dear, 
eweet things, that I feared when he and I were dead some one else 
might read them, and he never intended any but me to read them, 
you know! Yes, I burnt them, and the world shall never know 
how foolishly fond of Ann Hathaway was William Shakespeare. 
No! not foolishly fond! That would be the word that the world 
would use if the world knew, but the world does not and shall not 
know! It is none of the world’s business how I loved William 
and William loved me, and the kind of letters he wrote! Have 
you not his plays? I say, have not you, the world, got his plays, 
and are they not enough and all you are entitled to? Are they not 
enough ? ” 

Then I look at two books that all the world has read or is 
reading: The Love-letters of Prince Bismarck and The Love-letters of 
Victor Hugo and I say to Ann, 

“Thank you, Ann, for having spared us! Quite right you are! 
William’s love-letters were your business, not ours ! ” 

Bismarck was known as the “Man of Iron and Blood,” and, lest 
this generation and all the coming generations should think of him 
only in that light, it has been thought well to publish his love-letters 
—-private letters which he wrote to a lady, first as his fiancée then as 
his wife! His son says, in effect, to the world, “ You have never 
appreciated my father! You have misunderstood him! He was 
a Man of Heart as well asa Man of Iron and Blood! For proof 
I bring you the letters which he wrote to my mother, both before 
and after he married her! ” 

High Heaven! And has it come to this, that the character of a 
misunderstood or unappreciated person is only to be cleared by the 
publication of his love-letters? A man is a great merchant and 
the world, knowing him only in his character of merchant, declares 
he has no heart above the selling of silks or teas and coffees. Shall 
the merchant, to convince the world that he has a heart, publish his 
love-letters ? Or failing to do it himself, shall his descendants make 
haste to do it for him and “clear his name” ? A man is President 
of the United States or King over England, and in order to give 
the lie to the general impression that he has no soul above president- 
ship or kingship, must he make haste to publish his love-letters to 
prove he has a heart, or at least ad one, once upon atime? Must 
a soldier, a poet, a novelist, an artist, a crossing-sweeper, a huckster, 
a greengrocer,a farmer, each publish his love-letters so that the 
world shall better know and appreciate him ? 

Bismarck was an “ iron Chancellor.” To the world at large he 
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was known as such, and it was doubtless his desire to be known in 
that way to the world. He had his own personal friends and 
acquaintances, and to them he was known not only as the “iron 
Chancellor” but as Bismarck, the man. That also was enough. 
In his early manhood he had his fiancée. To her he was Bismarck, 
the lover. When the fiancée became the wife, to her he was Bismarck, 
the husband. Now, what has the world to do with Bismarck the 
lover and the husband? Indeed, what has it to do with Bismarck 
the man, except in so far as he chose to show himself as man as well 
as chancellor in his public office? Let him answer for himself. He 
does it unmistakably in one of his early letters to Johanna von 
Puttkamer, his fiancée. He says: 

“You ask me whether a locked up heart is a very bad thing. I 
cannot say yes, unconditionally ; but I am very much of your opinion 
that one should not wear it on the sleeve before everybody, but lay it 
open only to the eyes of intimate friends.” 

Here, in the very beginning of the book, and in one of the 
beautiful letters which he wrote to the woman he loved, is, it 
seems to me, a protest from Bismarck, himself, against publicity in 
matters of the heart. What, think you, would have been his 
answer to his fiancée if she had asked his opinion of the advisability 
of publishing the love-letters he was then writing to her, in book- 
form ! 

These “ Love-Letters” have been spoken of by some critics as a 
“revelation of the true Bismarck.”” No description of the book 
could be farther afield. The “true Bismarck” was a man of many 
parts, just as are all great men. Who has the right to say that in 
his position of “iron Chancellor,” he was not quite as true as in his 
position of lover? The book reveals Bismarck first as a lover, and 
afterwards as a writer of sometimes interesting, sometimes rather 
uninteresting and jerky letters to his wife. When I use the word 
“ uninteresting,’ I use it only in its broader sense as applied to the 
general reader. The most colourless epistle treating of the most 
ordinary subjects, or no subject at all but the weather, is probably 
interesting to a loving wife, for whom only it is intended, but I defy 
even the least exacting critic to find anything in the following letter, 
which I quote verbatim, to justify its publication :— 

‘‘My Dearest AnD Best,—I have arrived here safely—Hotel Royal. I 
couldn’t say a real good-bye to you yesterday in the crowd of people, or to the 
children either. I left with a feeling of dissatisfaction because of this, and the 
weather was depressingly dismal. My last good look was at the Beckers ; as I 
could find no card, I threw them a pencil in token of a last greeting, and I fear 
it went into somebody’s face. In spite of the dim light, Bockenheim and the 
country about Vilbel never seemed so beautiful to me as at my departure. At 


Butzbach it became dark inside and out. To-day a cold glistening sun is shin- 
ing, with wind and dust—true diplomats’ weather! I am well, but full of 
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grievous longing for you. Give my love to the children and kiss them for me, 
and many kind greetings to the Beckers. With all the wishes for blessings upon 
you that a human heart can desire, : 
¢* Your Most Faithful, 
“7. 3B.” 
“ Be sure to rest well at night.’” : 


In quoting this example of the absolutely uninteresting part of 
the book, I do not criticize Prince Bismarck as a letter-writer. It is 
only the sort of letter a husband, tired, after a long journey, would 
be apt to write to his wife, who would be glad and satisfied to receive 
it; but why publish it for the world, for whom it was not intended ? 
To the devoted wife it was one more treasure to be added to her 
box of letters from her lover and husband; but to the world it is 
nothing. There is nothing interesting, nothing informing, nothing 
beautifully expressed, nothing amusing in this particular letter. In 
some of the other letters one finds all of the elements which this par- 
ticular one lacks. There is interest, information, beauty of construc- 
tion and humour, in many of the letters. There is also ever present 
the internal evidence that their publication or even a hint of such a 
thing would have been deeply resented by the man who wrote them. 
In a letter written in 1847 and addressed to “ Dearest’ he says :— 


“You must really take my letters less seriously than you seem to do; the 
written word has such a solemn and indestructible look, and an inflection of the 
voice is needed to explain it; but, my heart, I write to you—chatting as if we 
were sitting together—many a word for which I do not wish to be held respon- 
sible, as though it were spoken in confidential, easy-going talk, and were blown 
away by the wind. I am beginning to be afraid that my last letters, which are 
still on the way, will make a more serious impression on you than they ought, 
for they were, I fancy, quite astonishingly over-wise. I would so much rather 
say all that to you while I hold you in my arms and look into your eyes ; then I 
could be sure not to give you pain, my heart, and could immediately see it in 
your features if I had been unskilful—like the bear who smashes a fly on his 
master’s forehead with a stone. 

* . * « ” . 

“* Reading this letter at daylight, I had a great mind to burn it, and should have 
done so if I had the time for writing another one, It’s all humbug, but the ink being 
spent, you must take your chance. Read it, tear it up, and never mind,” 


“Tear this up!” ‘Burn this letter!” How often have these 
instructions been postscripped to love-letters, written alike by great 
and humble men and women. Seldom, if ever, do the recipients 
regard the command. It is hard to consign to the flames, or, in 
torn bits, to the dust-bin, the letters written by the man or the woman 
one loves. They are all treasured and tied up with ribbon and 
locked away carefully, even those in which it is written “ Destroy 
this.” Well, this course must be excusable, pardonable. It is so 
human, so lover-like; but what shall be said to the publication of 
these letters that the writer has asked to have destroyed ; letters that, 
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as in the case of this one of Bismarck’s, seem to have been regretted 
almost, and sent only because there was no time for re-writing ? 
Oh, the pity of it, the pathos! The voice of Bismarck, heard from 
between the very covers of this book, protesting against its publica- 
tion! 

“Angela Mia,” “Dearest Black One,” “Poor Sick Kitten,” 
“ Johanna, my, or our, Better half,”—these are some of the prettier 
forms of address which Bismarck, in the days of his courtship, used 
in writing to Johanna von Puttkamer. In some of the letters he 
tells her that if she desires, she may read such parts of them as seem 
suitable to her parents. One cannot help wondering what would 
have been the future Chancellor’s feelings had his “ poor sick kitten ” 
written back that she had allowed her parents the privilege of 
reading not only parts but ali of his letters! Think you, for 
instance, that he would have been overjoyed at the notion of Herr 
von Puttkamer reading the following? ‘But, that you know me 
so little that you regard me, a born spendthrift, as avaricious, shows 
that you have surrendered yourself in blind trust, in trust that can 
alone be inspired by a love, for which I kiss your hands and feet.” 

Such a sentiment was all very proper and beautiful in the ardent 
lover, but could Johanna have been expected to hand it on to her 
parents as what might “seem suitable” for their perusal? I am 
sure no one will suppose she did so; yet here it is now read by the 
world and chuckled over. What is it one is reminded of in reading 
this very pretty sentiment, but the love-letters that are daily read in 
the law courts when breach of promise actions are in progress? Yet 
who discerns any beauty or sweetness in those tender missives read 
out by the lawyers and afterwards published in the newspapers? 
Who does not laugh when the fair plaintiff produces a letter in which 
the defendant expresses a desire to kiss her feet, no matter what 
beautiful wording and phrasingis used? Yet the fair plaintiff, when 
she received the letter did not laugh—not she! She treasured the 
letter and carried it near her heart ; but everybody in the court-room 
laughs, the readers of the report in the newspapers laugh. Why ? 
Simply because the love-making has been made public, and in 
becoming public has become coarse and common and a matter for 
jesting. Some of the letters brought up in the breach of promise 
cases are really beautiful, so far as literary merit is concerned, and 
are really studies in style of a high order, but who recognises any- 
thing meritorious in them ? What though they be written quite as 
beautifully and as tenderly as the love-letters of Bismarck—and I 
contend that many of them are so—who does anything but turn 
them into a jest and who feels anything but contempt for the persons 
who have had the bad taste to make them public property? And 
why should the love-letters of Prince Bismarck, since they have 
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become common, public property, be treated with any more respect 
or consideration than the love-letters which Thomas Smith has 
written to Susannah Brown, and which, read out in the court-room 
and published in the newspapers, make us laugh? The fact that 
Bismarck was a great man and Thomas Smith a nobody, has nothing 
to do with the question of the good or bad taste of turning private 
love-letters into vulgar newspaper “copy.” We would all of us be 
just as much shocked to see an English Premier or Cabinet Minister 
sitting on a bench in Hyde Park and making public demonstration 
of his affection to a duke’s daughter, as we are to see ’Arry and 
’Arriet thus taking advantage of their afternoon or evening out. I 
say we would be just as much shocked, I am not sure that we would 
not be considerably more shocked, for from the very nature of things 
we think we have a right to expect better breeding and a display of 
better taste from a Cabinet Minister and a duke’s daughter than 
from poor ’Arry and ’Arriet. In either case, be it remembered, we 
can think with perfect equanimity of a young woman being embraced 
by her lover quietly and privately. We simply hold that the thing 
should not be made a public spectacle. 

This illustration, it seems to be, can fitly be applied to the publica- 
tion of these love-letters. The fact of the letters having been written 
by the great German Chancellor does not make their publication in any 
better taste than if they were written by ’Arry or ’Arriet. The pity 
of it all and the pathetic part of it is that Bismarck himself could 
never have intended such a vulgarising of his love affair to have 
taken place. While we may question the good taste and the expedi- 
ency of the book, we must hold Bismarck blameless. Indeed, as I 
have already said, the printed letters themselves are protests against 
the use to which they have been put. In proof of this, take yet 
another quotation, this in a letter to his wife: “ Be as affectionate as 
you like inside, but cold and courteous on the envelope; this is the 
custom of society!” And afterwards he writes: “I love you more 
than ever, my sweetheart, and am in such a state of longing and 
anxiety that I am becoming quite useless for business.” I am quite 
sure that the man who wrote the little hint concerning the “ custom 
of society ” would not have approved of the large, red book, between 
the covers of which this yearning of his heart is exposed for sale to the 
public. Even though the love-letters of Bismarck had never been 
published, it could have been taken for granted by the world at large 
that the “Man of Blood and Iron” was once a lover, and wrote 
tender love-letters to the lady of his heart, and one feels no particular 
surprise in learning that after he became a husband and father, he 
wrote to his wife, when one of the children was ill with the measles : 
“It is better not to leave the doors all open constantly, as the child 
may get a cold from the draught before you can prevent it.” Or: 
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“T have just fallen upon the fine sausage that came in the package 
of socks.’ Or again: “ We devoured the sausage at bed-time, 
without bread, for three nights. The thin end was not so good as 
the fat one, but the impression left by the whole was very favour- 
able.” 

I say there is nothing very surprising or wonderful in this infor- 
mation that comes to us concerning Bismarck’s liking for the fat end 
of a sausage, or his fatherly desire that the baby should be kept out 
of the draught. Most Germans, I understand, have similar feelings 
in regard to sausages, and most fathers desire that their babies 
should be kept from draughts in time of measles. Also, let me add, 
that most husbands in writing to their wives would have craved 
privacy as much as did Bismarck when he wrote (never once suspect- 
ing that you and I would one day not only look over his shoulder, 
but to a very large extent into his heart): “ I am much embarrassed 
by the fact, that his Excellency, the Bavarian Ambassador, is looking 
over my shoulder at my letter! ” 

From the love-making of Bismarck to that of Victor Hugo isa 
far cry. In the Book of Bismarck there is the mature man revealing 
his love for the mature woman in a natural, manlike way. In the 
Book of Hugo we have a boy indulging in the first paroxysms of 
“ calf-love,” a boy of eighteen writing, in some instances, exquisitely 
pretty and poetic sentiments to a girl of seventeen, and in other in- 
stances making such an exhibition of his forcibly-repressed feeling 
and passion, that the effect upon the reader who struggles through to 
the end of the volume is nothing less than nauseating. Neverthe- 
less, the publication of these early letters of the French poet may 
have a good effect, in that they serve to point a moral, though they 
are in many respects not of a sort quite fit to “ adorn a tale,” espe- 
cially if the tale be written for the perusal of the English or American 
“‘ young person.” The moral is, that if all French boys who imagine 
they love young French girls are inclined to express their feelings 
after the manner of the young Hugo, then the French system of 
espionage over young women until the very day of their marriage is 
a system that is most praiseworthy and a thing to be desired, how- 
ever much it would be out of place and unnecessary in the treatment 
of English and American girls. 

True, Victor Hugo, like Prince Bismarck, when inditing these 
letters to the loved one had no thought that any but the loved one 
would read them. He could not foresee their publication, some 
eighty years later, in book form; but the difference between the 
letters of Bismarck and those of Hugo is that Bismarck’s letters were 
correct and proper, as well as pleasant reading for the lady to whom 
they were indited, while many of Victor Hugo’s letters were not the 
sort of literature that Madame Foucher could have chosen for the 
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“adorable Adele,” who evidently received and read them quite pri- 
vately. Yet, let it be quite understood that these letters were not 
those of a blasé Frenchman, or man of the world, to a young and 
innocent girl. They were the letters of a young and singularly 
pure, innocent, and ignorant boy, to a still younger, though not 
more innocent and ignorant girl. 

It cannot be denied that there is shown in many of them something 
so beautiful and idealistic in the boy’s conception of the love he then 
felt as being eternal and unchanging, as to turn them into sweet bits 
of pathos when one considers how, in the after life of the man, the 
sentiments and the ideals and the vows of the boy were neglected. 
One fancies the wife of Victor Hugo in his later years cherishing 
these letters of her boy-lover with their passionate longings and 
protestations as all that remained to her of his faith and fidelity, for 
long before this collection of the boy’s love-letters became public, the 
stories of his liaisons were matter for common talk. It is in the 
light of this knowledge that such protestations as the following 
become pathetic :-— 

“To tell me that I can ever cease to love you is to tell me that I have no soul, 
and that there is no God. Do not be alarmed, then, Adele, in regard to the 
duration of a passion which it is not within the power of God Himself to extin- 
guish. It is this profound and enduring affection that I feel for you ; it is not 
based on personal charms, but on moral qualities. ... If you fail to understand 
my love, if I seem to you extravagant, then adieu !”’ 

“ T was very happy last Thursday at this same hour,” he writes her. “I could 
feel your every movement, I could almost breathe your breath, I gathered up your 
words ; all were for me. . . . I feel when I am with you a joy almost immeasur- 
ably great, and always new. Such are the signs of an imperishable love! ... 
Adele, those minds are very weak, and those hearts very contracted, that can 
doubt the eternity of love !” 


Alas, and alas, for the passing of Victor Hugo, the boy! And, 
what more remarkable, sweetly boyish and sadly pathetic, though 
doubtless out of place in a boy and girl correspondence, than the 
following beautiful, though idealistic sentiments :— 


“You said to me the other day something that struck me forcibly... . You 
told me that you were not sure that I was always good. I begin by telling you 
that if I thought you were speaking seriously, I should make you no answer. It 
is because I feel sure that these words were said in a joke that I give you here 
some explanation of the way I view the subject. I should consider as only an 
ordinary woman (that is to say, a woman of small account) one who could marry a 
man without being morally certain, from what she knew of his character and 
principles, that he was chaste. I mean as much a virgin as herself. My opinion 
on that subject admits only one exception. It is that of a young man who, having 
once committed a fault, acknowledges it with profound repentance, and with deep 
scorn of himself, to the woman he is engaged to marry. That young man would 
be an odious, contemptible traitor if he did not make this confession ; and then 
the girl might forgive him or not forgive him, without being the less estimable 
in my opinion, I know, as I impart to you these ideas, that they are not 
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such as are generally held in this age and by this world. But what matter? I 
have many more of the same kind, and I am glad to haye them. I think that 
the most severe purity is as obligatory on a man as on a woman.” 


Well might the Victor Hugo of the later years, in referring to 
these very letters, exclaim :— 


“ Letters of early manhood, virtue, love, 
Can these be you? Once more let my heart move 
Responsive as I kneel to read you o’er; 
For this day, let me be your age again, 
Good, happy, as I once was—then with pain, 
Let me shed tears that I am so no more !”’ 


Like Bismarck, and like all other lovers, Victor Hugo was con- 
tinually admonishing his sweetheart to “ burn this letter!” In one 
of his letters he says, “ Burn all my other letters but keep this one!” 
In another, speaking of Adele’s father, who seems to have been 
prying into the young people’s affairs, he says, “ Your father had 
no right to peer into a secret which belongs to us alone! ” 

They were not intended to be printed, those letters. Indeed, 
Paul Maurice, in his comment at the beginning of the book says, 
unblushingly :— 

‘* Here they are, with all their extravagances, their discouragements, their com- 
plaints, their bursts of joy, their caresses, They evidently were not written to be 
seen by other eyes than those of the girl he loved; he constantly entreats her to 
burn them ; they are all the more valuable on that account. We rarely have a 


chance to see a love like this start fresh from its secret fount, in all its spontaneity, 
so pure, so youthful, so sincere, and so profound !” 


Could impudence, brazenness, meddlesomeness, go farther than 
this? Insult added to injury! “They were not written to be 
seen by other eyes than those of the girl he loved; they are all the 
more valuable on that account !” 

Shade of Victor Hugo! Shade of Bismarck! Why rise you 
not both to haunt the waking and sleeping hours of these busy- 
bodies who have made of your love a common, vulgar, ridiculous 
thing by showing it forth to the public ! 

What then? Are love-letters things to be ashamed of? Is love 
a disgraceful thing, to be blushed for, and hidden away by the great 
ones of the earth? No! Not a disgraceful thing, but a sacred 
thing, and therefore to be kept in the Holy of Holies, secure from 
the public comment! And besides, it is not as though love were a 
treasure given only to the few, and so, because of its rarity, to be 
exhibited as a curiosity to the many. It is the “ common lot of all” 
to love. Why should surprise be expressed that the “ Man of Iron 
and Blood” should have written love-letters? Would it not have 
been more remarkable if he had not loved or written love-letters ? 
Tn the one case he was a normal, natural human being ; in the other 
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ease he would have been abnormal and a monster! The boy, Victor 
Hugo, loved after the manner of all natural boys, and expressed 
himself in his letters, perhaps, after the manner of all young French 
poets! Yet, think you that he, the boy of eighteen, writing to the 
girl of seventeen, would have relished the idea that you and I were 
going to read and laugh over this :— 


‘* Adele, answer yes or no to this question, or else I shall die: Have you ever 
at any time loved any man but me?.. . You accepted (at a ball) the arm of 
some man who is unknown tome! If you met me, who am a man, giving my 
arm to a young girl, or to any woman, would it be a matter of indifference to 
you? Such jealousy as mine, dear Adele, ought to give you pleasure. If it 
frightens you, you do not love me! These are my unvarying sentiments !”’ 


“ Delicious! Oh! delicious!” we cry, as we thus look into the 
heart of the boy who thinks himself a jealous man, forgetting, if we 
are men, that, as boys, we used to write just such ridiculous things 
to the girls we adored, and if we are women, that we, too, at sweet 
sixteen, hid such missives in our girlish bosoms and fondly believed 
we were in love with the “ men ” who wrote them! 

“The written word looks so indestructible! ” sighed Bismarck. 
Truly, so it does, especially when it is taken to the publishers and 
becomes a printed word! Poor Prince Bismarck! How could he 
ever suspect that even the following homely, though apt remark, 
which he made in a letter to his wife, would be preserved in a 
volume and handed down through the coming ages from one genera- 
tion to another :— 

‘I, myself, got a stomach-ache from the wretched draught and cold stones, 


and could only restore myself by a plentiful consumption of Rheinfeld sausages 
and malmsey !”’ 


Evizasetu L. Banks. 
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A NEW FRENCH POET. 
THE COUNT DU BOIS. 


A YEAR or so ago the attention of students of French literature was 
directed in the pages of this Review to a series of novels by a young 
writer, which, under the collective title of Romans de la Voie Sacrée, 
produced a distinct impression on the Continent, that resulted in the 
formation of a new school of romantic literature in which classical 
subjects are treated in a scholarly, but at the same time in a very up- 
to-date, fashion. ‘To the shadowy and unreal lay figures created by 
these founders of neo-classical fiction, Mdlle. de Scudery, Fénélon, 
and their innumerable imitators and followers, were substituted 
human beings, who, besides wearing Greek costumes, were blessed, 
or otherwise, with the same passions, the same joys and griefs, as 
ourselves. Athénienne, the first of the series, had the merit of origi- 
nality, and contained some very beautiful descriptions of Athens in 
the days of her greatest glory, and granted her surroundings, Thais 
was a fascinating and probable heroine. Leuconoe followed quickly on 
the heels of Athénienne, and here a somewhat lurid account of ancient 
Spartan manners and customs served as a background to a strong 
love tragedy over which the critics grew enthusiastic, even going so 
far as to declare this work equal to Flaubert’s masterpiece Salambo. 
Unquestionably Leucone does contain many passages that recall the 
vigorous touch of Flaubert, but M. Du Bois, being a reticent artist, 
spares his readers those appalling feasts of blood and horror which 
are so unpleasantly prominent in the Carthaginian tale. These 
novels, which were by no means perfect, proved beyond question 
that their author was richly endowed with poetic feeling. The de- 
scriptions were full of beauty, and the vigorously drawn characters 
lifelike, whilst the details of ancient manners and customs displayed 
erudition without pedantry. The poetic vein in M. Du Bois’s prose 
works gave distinct promise that, should he ever turn his attention 
to poetry, he would speedily reach a high level. For some two years 
the author has been silent, and even now he has not yet given us the 
three promised stories, which are to complete the series of the Voie 
Sacrée. THe has been otherwise engaged, and by setting aside all 
other work, has been able to publish, within the past two months, 
Les Rhapsodies Passionnées, the merits of which have been imme- 
diately recognised even in Paris, where poets, as a rule, have to wait 
a very long time for appreciation. Without going so far as to admit 
that M. Du Bois is the legitimate successor of Alfred de Musset in 
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that branch of literature which must ever be associated with his 
illustrious name, it may be at once admitted that his poetry 
compares favourably with that of Musset, at his best. The passion 
expressed is genuine and unaffected, and the rhythm introduced 
is at once rich and musical. That which, however, renders this 
volume of ardent verses peculiarly interesting is the fact that it has 
been inspired by a residence in London. Perénnis (Za Mort de 
Perénnis) is an Englishman, or at least a resident in London, who is 
done to death by unrequited love. He is the supposed author of 
these poems, collected and published by his sorrowing friend :— 


* Oui, c’était le dix-huit, un dimanche, en Décembre, 
Hyde Park se noyait dans une brume d’ambre 
Oi: le soleil glissait de furtifs rayons d’or. 
Mon pauvre Perénnis! Je crois le voir encor, 
Assis, déji mourant, au coin de la fenétre 
Sous laquelle j’écris. Aussi loin que pénétre 
Mon regard, au-dessus des brunes frondaisons 
Des arbres morts, je vois des clochers, des maisons, 
Des tours—de Kensington jusques Holborn—se fondre 
Dans le brouillard doré qui met au front de Londre 
Un voile harmonieux. II regardait cela, 
Tristement, ardemment! . . . C’était quelque part, 1a, 
Du cété de Kilburn ou de Mary-le-Bonne 
Qw’elle habitait, je crois. D’une voix qui résonne 
Encore 4 mon oreille, il me dit : ‘ Je le sais, 
Il me faudra mourir . . . bientét! Je m’efforcais 
De garder quelque espoir, car la mort m’épouvante . 
Loin d’Elle! Maintenant, une image me hante : 
Je me vois, sur ce lit, les yeux clos, bléme, mort! 
Je me vois! .. . je serai li, roide, sur le bord! ... 
Ma bouche sourira, silencieuse et sombre, 
Et mes mains—lourdes—sur mon cceur tiendront de l’ombre : 
Tout ce qu’il m’est permis d’emporter avec moi !’”’ 


Neither the neighbourhood of Kilburn nor Marylebone are likely 
to strike the average Londoner as fitting abodes for an heroine as 
evidently enchanting as the Adorata of the passionate and love-sick 
Perénnis. Perhaps, in the remote ages to come, when the historic 
New Zealander shall sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s from a broken 
arch of London Bridge, prosaic Kilburn, and even the Marylebone 
Road, may be invested by the kindly hand of time, or, as in this 
instance, by the Muse of a Poet, with a glowing halo of romance 
inconceivable to their present matter-of-fact inhabitants. But are 
Londoners, after all, so very matter-of-fact? That is just the point 
which M. Du Bois, with a poet’s instinct, disputes. He finds 
London infinitely more picturesque than Paris, and, under certain 
conditions of light and haze, perhaps the dwelling of Perénnis’ 
fair was as lovely as Gretchen’s was in old Nuremberg. At any 
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rate, the charming lady who dwelt across the wide green space 
of Hyde Park, Kilburnwards, was to this poet lover’s eyes as much 
a divinity as was Laura to Petrarch and Leonora d’Este to Tasso ! 

The much-vaunted Love-Letters of an Englishwoman are cold and 
tame as compared to the seething torrent of lava-like passion which 
consumed the faithful Perénnis. His was a love which knew no 
bounds. 


‘* Moi, je n’ai rien que Toi, rien que Toi dans mon Ame ! 
Je n’ai que Toi pour but, je n’ai que Toi pour fin ! 
Tout ce qui n’est pas Toi laisse mon cceur sans flamme, 
Hors de Toi tout est vil, hors de Toi tout est vain !’’ 


The peculiar idiomatic delicacy of French permits the poet to 
flirt, so to speak, with subjects with which he could never venture 
to deal in any other language. To be just to him, however, 
Count Du Bois is too much of an artist to allow himself to be 
carried away by his emotions, and although each poem is like a 
glowing lamp, the purity of the flame is never allowed to lose its 
brilliance in unwholesome fumes. From time to time there scin- 
tillate in the midst of these glowing and lurid rhymes vivid little 
word pictures of London and London life—the gay crowd that flirts 
in the sunshine at Hyde Park, and even the darksome forms that 
lurk in the shadow of the trees after night has fallen. 

This remarkable book, the first edition of which was exhausted 
in three days, contains other things besides love rhapsodies—pas- 
sages full of deep feeling and profound significance. There is, for 
instance, an extraordinarily powerful poem entitled, Zhe Doil, the 
scene of which takes place in a lunatic asylum, where the mad folk 
talk unconsciously more coherently than the sane. Then again, an 
appalling account of two dreadful creatures, none too uncommon in 
the streets of London, who fell across the poet’s path as, one night, in 
the gloaming, he strayed from Hyde Park Corner to the Marble 
Arch. 

Here is a charming specimen of the lighter inspiration of M. Du 
Bois’s pen :— 

“ Dearest, j’ai dans un coin de la terre francaise 
Une grande maison, un chateau Louis-Seize, 
Penche-Toi, mon amour, je Te dirai son nom. 
C’est blanc, frais, lumineux, gai comme un Trianon 
Qui ne conserverait qu’un souvenir de fétes. 
Les arbres sont trés vieux et portent haut leurs faites, 
Les fourrés sont ombreux, les gazons sont épais, 
Des platanes géants tombe une immense paix. 
Un Cupidon joufflu se dresse, tutélaire, 
Sous une colonnade ouverte et circulaire, 


Les cascades ont des gazouillis éclatants, 
Des cygnes, lents et fiers, voguent sur les étangs ; 
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Des dieux de marbre sont debout dans chaque allée. 
On a trés bien peigné la grande échevelce, 

Et lorsque la Nature ici parle trop haut, 

Mon jardinier lui dit ‘Ce n’est pas comme il faut !’ 
C’est bien le cadre exquis d’une idylle idéale, 
L’amour en veste rose, en robe lilas pile. 

Et c’est 1a si Tu veux—si Tu veux avant tout !— 
Que nous irons 4 deux passer le mois d’ Aotit !’’ 


Poetry is very difficult to criticise. It is either very good or very 
bad. To do it anything like justice it has either to be quoted or well 
translated. The wisest thing, therefore, is to recommend it, and this 
can be safely done with the Rhapsodies Passionnées. The book 
deserves the rapid success it has achieved in the real literary centres 
of the Continent. The preface is also remarkable, and gives food 
for reflection, and even opportunity for disputation. It contains at 
least one singular argument, that we, who travel so much and see so 
much in all lands, the beautiful that modern genius has created, and 
what is left to us of the productions of the ancient genius, should 
have an even keener sense of all that is noble in art and literature 
than the ancients. I, for one, doubt this. We see too many things, 
and somehow or other the line of vision gets confused. We do not 
make art the servant of our necessity, but fill our houses with hete- 
rogeneous things gathered from all the four corners of the earth, 
until they look like second-rate museums. We know too much and 
too little, and our heads are full of ideas for simplicity of expression ; 
and, after all, is not simplicity the very highest form of art? May 
not the Count Du Bois, who thinks so much, sees so much, and reads 
so much, some day lose that directness of purpose which, up to the 
present, has formed the chief characteristic and the greatest charm of 
his work ?—May the gods avert the omen ! 


Ricwarp Davey. 





YIM 





FOR ENGLAND. 


Or all great deaths on English ground, thine most, 
Simon de Montfort, doth my spirit stir. 
Thou fought’st for England and thou died’st for her, 
Thyself of other race, from outland coast. 
Law’s mandatory and Freedom’s, thou thy host 
Didst hurl against a sceptred law-breaker ; 
Nor didst thou blench when Fate in plume and spur 
On Evesham field swept like a hungry ghost. 
Then for their lives thou bad’st thy noblest fly : 
“Thou dying we would not live,” they made reply, 
And dauntless round thy dauntlessness were mown ; 
And thou with wrath that hewed its way on high 
Fell’st fighting the steep fight of Liberty, 


In a crashing forest of the foe, alone. 


Wituam Watson. 








THE VERDICT OF HISTORY. 


Some American friend of Mr. John Morley, taking compassion 
apparently on the ill-success which has attended his campaign against 
the South African policy of his Majesty’s Government, recently 
supplied him with an argument of a singularly luminous and com- 
prehensive character. “If you want to anticipate the verdict of 
history and the verdict of posterity upon a given transaction,” 
wrote this trans-Atlantic soothsayer, somewhat in the vein of 
Dousterswivel, “ look at the opinion of outside nations ! ” The verdict 
of posterity was not precisely what Mr. Morley was seeking, but 
nevertheless he lent himself, in an odd spirit of uncritical despera- 
tion, to the necromantic experiment. He looked into the magic 
crystal of Outside Opinion and found it turbid with imprecations on 
his misguided country. Swelling with the consciousness of a moral 
victory he rushed off to his faithful henchmen of Montrose with the 
news. “The verdict of history! the verdict of posterity!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ You have it both in Europe and the United States. 
This war stands in universal opinion, as it has always stood in your 
opinion and in mine, condemned.”? It must have been a proud 
day for Montrose, when it was thus hailed as the Gamaliel of Out- 
side Nations and the trustee of posterity. 

This incident is, I am afraid, only one of many illustrations of the 
demoralising effects of platform politics on the philosophic tempera- 
ment. No man has struggled more manfully against these influences 
than Mr. John Morley. Even in the great heat of the present 
controversy and in face of the provocations of an exceptionally rabid 
misrepresentation, he has generally remained calm, reasonable, and 
moderate; but the environment of party and mob passion has some- 
times proved too strong for him, and I fancy that it could not have 
been with unmixed pleasure that he read some of the passages of his 
evening speeches in the sober atmosphere of the next morning’s 
breakfast table. The charlatancrie of this apostrophe of the “ Verdict 
of History ” especially must have revolted his logical instinct and his 
historic sense. Has the universal opinion of one generation on a given 
transaction always, or even frequently, proved to be the final verdict of 
the race? No one knows better than Mr. Morley that this is not so, 
and it is good for humanity that it is not so. Progress is the history 
of saving remnants, though not every remnant has had within it the 
saving virtue. 

With Mr. Morley’s prophecy, however, I do not propose to deal. 
All that need be said on that subject was said by himself some years 


(1) Speech at Montrose, Times, June 5, 1901. 
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ago when he described prophecy as ‘the most gratuitous form of 
mistake.” What Iam most concerned to examine is his statement 
that the continental condemnation of the war is a vindication of his 
own attitude and of the views of those in this country who think 
with him. This is a practical question of considerable importance, 
for it is beyond doubt that the war is condemned by an over- 
whelming mass of foreign opinion, and this fact cannot but 
exercise a disturbing and perplexing influence on the minds of 
Englishmen. 

Let us see exactly then what this condemnation is, how it 
originated, how it has been nourished, and what are its charac- 
teristic features. Mr. Morley will be the first to admit the legiti- 
macy of such an inquiry—especially in regard to motives—for he 
set the example himself nearly two years ago, when continental 
opinion seemed to favour Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa. 
His American friend had not then discovered the Verdict of History 
in the crude conclusions of foreigners on the complex affairs of other 
nations with which, in the nature of things, they can only be imper- 
fectly acquainted. Mr. Morley had, consequently, only his own 
practical reason to rely upon, and he at once denounced the attitude 
of the outside nations as dishonest, and actuated by a desire to 
enfeeble Great Britain.’ 

An exceedingly suspicious phenomenon confronts us at the very 
outset of this inquiry. It is that very universality of the foreign 
eondemnation on which Mr. Morley lays so much stress. There, it 
seems to me, the outside nations overleap themselves and prove too 
much. The chief controversy of the war revolves round certain 
political principles which must appeal differently to different schools 
of political thought. If the war is essentially a war of conquest, a 
cowardly blow aimed at a small and blameless nationality, there are 
reactionary elements on the Continent which cannot honestly 
condemn it. The partition of Poland, the crushing of Hungary, the 
mutilation of Denmark, the proposed French annexation of Belgium, 
were worse examples of high-handed aggression than anything 
the outside nations imagine our policy towards the Boers to be, 
and yet there was no universal reprobation of those transactions. If 
on the other hand Great Britain is engaged in a war for freedom 
and equality in South Africa, in a war of resistance against race 
ascendancy, corrupt government and reactionary principles, how is it 
that Liberal, Radical, and even Socialist opinion has not one good 
word to say for her? It is clear that there must be some under- 
lying and deeply-rooted prejudice which can thus combine all classes 
and political schools in condemning us, and if there is such a prejudice 
the moral value of the condemnation at once becomes suspect. 


(1) Speech at Arbroath, Times, September 6, 1899. 
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No one who has closely watched the political history of Europe 
during the last thirty years needs to be told that there is such a pre- 
judice. The word Anglophobia is not a coinage of the time of the 
Bloemfontein Conference nor even of the Jameson Raid. Hatred of 
England which was the conspicuous badge of a powerful class at 
the time of the Holy Alliance has made great strides since then, and 
it was a flourishing political passion long before the Dutch Republics 
of South Africa had begun to interest the European continent. The 
fact has not escaped Mr. Morley. Unfortunately, it was brought to 
his notice not in a moment of doctrinaire calm, but in the course of 
one of those platform tournaments when short views appeal so strongly 
both to the convenience of orators and the understanding of audiences. 
He explained it in this way. If there was a prolegomena of foreign 
Anglophobia to the foreign condemnation of the war, it was because 
the Imperialist spirit which (in his view) had so much to do with 
the war had already alarmed and disgusted the serene and equitable 
conscience of outside nations. Contrasting the work of the Man- 
chester School with that of the Primrose League he asked: “Could 
they wonder that people looked upon us with distrust and prejudice 
when the language of England no longer affected to be moral 
language, but was the language of pride, of mastery, of force or 
violence, of revenge.” In a further exposition of the same argument 
he laid the blame on Imperialism because it “ used such language as 
‘ predominance’ and such arguments as ‘ ascendancy.’ ” * 

The argument is ingenious, but unfortunately it does not accord 
with the facts. The foreign hatred of England has been growing in 
intensity during the last twenty years, while at the same time the 
spirit of Conservative foreign policy has been lessening in arrogance. 
The doctrine of ascendancy was the doctrine of Lord Beaconsfield ; * 
the policy of Lord Salisbury has been a policy almost of effacement. 
When Mr. Morley talks of “ pride, mastery, force,’ as the guiding 
principle of Imperialism, he forgets that until the present war the 
chief complaint of his own party, and of the Radical section of that 
party, was that the policy of the Imperialist Government was one of 
“‘ graceful concessions” which had led outside nations “ to believe 
that there was no concession we would not make to avoid war.” * 
And, be it remembered, that this delusion had itself been initiated 
by the Majuba surrender and the desertion of Gordon. This makes 
nearly twenty years of a continuous attitude of studious humility. 
Now, if we look back to the period of ascendancy, to the days of the 

(1) Speech at Cambridge, Times, May 21, 1900. 

(2) Speech at Bervie, Times, June 7, 1901. 

(3) Letter to the Duke of Marlborough (March 8, 1880). ‘‘ The ineffable blessing of 
peace cannot be attained by the passive principle of non-interference. It rests on the 


presence, not to say the ascendency, of England in the councils of Europe.” 
(4) See articles by Sir Charles Dilke in Liverpool Daily Post, December 2 and 5, 1898. 
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Berlin Congress, what do we find? England was then still the 
most popular Power on the Continent. France was her ally ; Ger- 
many was her humble servant; Austria, Italy, and ail the minor 
nations, still looked to her as the natural leader of the European 
Concert. Clearly, then, Mr. Morley is wrong. It is not the preten- 
sion of Great Britain to “ascendancy ’”’; it is not any language of 
pride and mastery which has turned the nations against her. The 
Anglophobia of the outside nations is, toa great extent, independent 
of those conditions just as much as it is independent of the contrary 
conditions, the Majuba policy of Mr. Gladstone and the “ graceful 
concessions’ of Lord Salisbury. If it was the parent of the con- 
demnation of the South African War, that condemnation was hatched 
in a prejudice which had no legitimate connection with it. 

The truth is that Continental Anglophobia is one of the results of 
that astonishing revival of reaction among the civilised nations 
which, to the confusion of the political school to which Mr. Morley 
belongs, shadowed the dying days of the departed century and still 
clouds the dawn of its successor. When Mr. Morley hails the 
opinion of outside nations as the verdict of history, he is appealing for 
support to the worst elements of political obscurantism, and when he 
denounces British Imperialism as one of the stimulants of that 
opinion he is denouncing a force which I am afraid he misunder- 
stands, and for which his own Manchester school is in a larger degree 
responsible than is generally imagined. 

The Continental sentiment towards this country between 1823 and 
1870 was fairly stable. Canning had made England the idol of 
European Liberalism and the pet aversion of the Metternich school, 
which still embraced almost all Conservative elements. The ideas and 
methods of Manchester constituted the accepted gospel of Continen- 
tal Liberalism, and each democratic victory that was achieved in its 
name was a victory for the great mercantile class, of which Cobden 
and Bright were the most conspicuous protagonists. In the ’fifties 
the mercantile bourgeoisie was paramount throughout Western 
Europe, and the reactionary hatred of England became proportionately 
intensified. The public mind was, however, still pre-occupied by 
domestic political questions, chiefly the struggle for German and 
Italian unity, and there was consequently no question of that com- 
mercial and industrial rivalry which was destined to give the first 
blow to the middle-class Anglophilism. In 1870, however, the 
political struggles ended. Peace, internal and external, was assured 
for along period, and industry and commerce at last found a free 
scope. The British mastery of the markets of the world lasted until 
1872, and then the trade returns began to show that an era of 
serious competition had opened. No ill-feeling, however, was 
engendered until after 1878, when the increasing wealth of the 
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Continent turned men’s minds to colonial enterprises, and to the old 
idea of “sole markets.” The bourgeoisie began unconsciously to march 
towards Reactionary Anglophobia by way of Protection. Their 
pace became accelerated by a number of converging influences, notably 
by the great progress of Socialism which had been stimulated by the 
long and not over-wise ascendancy of the Manchester Liberals. In 
1879, when Prince Bismarck adopted his Protectionist tariff, the old 
Liberal party fell to pieces, and the more influential section became the 
permanent allies of the Anglophobe Agrarians, their only safeguard 
against Collectivism. Between this powerful party and the Socialists 
the remnant of Manchester Anglophiles were then crushed into 
impotence. This evolution of political parties was not confined to 
Germany. Almost all over Europe the same thing took place. Classic 
Liberalism dwindled into a negligeable quantity. The revival of 
Anglophobe reaction was further strengthened by the Parliamentary 
activity of Clericalism which was everywhere hostile to Protestant 
England,’ and which by means of Christian Socialism won many 
recruits among the democracy. The alienation from England became 
complete when Germany set her foot in the Cameroons and when the 
Anglo-French alliance was shattered in Egypt. It is a curious 
coincidence that both these events happened, not under the auspices 
of the British Jingoes, but while Mr. Gladstone was in power. I 
mention this only as one of those caprices of history which render 
futile such generalisations as Mr. Morley loves to produce on the 
political platform, for I am quite free to admit that this same thing 
would have happened had the Tories been in office. 

It was'in this way then that the foundations were laid for that 
Anglophobe Anschauung which makes the average foreigner pre- 
suppose nothing but evil of English policy, and unreservedly 
condemn every product of that policy in the field of action. Its 
elements were Metternichian Reaction and mercantile rivalry in 
equal parts. 

This, however, is not the only explanation of the attitude of outside 
nations towards the South African War. That attitude takes a very 
definite form, and something more than inherited hate and trade 
. competition was required to mould it. That something more was 
undoubtedly the Imperialism of this country. But what is this 
Imperialism? Mr. Morley tells us that it is a spirit of braggadocio, 
of militarism, of earth-hunger, of “ pride, mastery, force.” I have 
already shown that this is a figment.of Mr. Morley’s imagination. 
There is no such spirit, certainly not in any responsible section of 
our public life, and when there was something like it in the exciting 
days of the Primrose Earl it was not resented. The Imperialism of 


(1) For the Anglophobe activity of the Vatican sce an article by Mr. Richard Bagot, 
National Review, May, 1900. 
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which I am speaking is the Democratic and constructive Imperialism 
of Mr. Chamberlain which is essentially economic, and which is largely 
the product of the Manchester School. Mr. Chamberlain was the first 
British Statesman to realise the dangers which in the early eighties 
began to threaten this country through the simultaneous Protection, 
and colonial activity of outside nations. It was not Greater Britain, 
but prosperous little England, which filled his mind. He saw that 
if the Imperial sentiment was left uncultivated—and by Imperial 
sentiment I mean the sense of kinship and primordial attraction 
among the scattered units of the Empire—and that if a weak foreign 
policy in Downing Street were to leave a free hand to the land- 
grabbers of other countries “ we should be two small islands in the 
northern seas with a crowded population—crowded and discontented 
because our resources would be too small to support them, because 
it would be impossible for us to provide for them in anything like 
ordinary comfort.” ' Was this a policy of “ pride, mastery, force,” 
or was it not rather Cobden’s striving for a cheap quartern luaf on a 
larger scale? It must be remembered too, that this very necessity 
for cultivating and protecting our foreign trade had grown out of 
Cobden’s own success, for it was Free Trade which made Britain 
primarily industrial, which made her a great exporter of capital and 
which gave her a population out of all proportion to her local food 
resources. This being the problem with which Mr. Chamberlain 
had to deal, how did he propose to solve it? Here are his own 
words :— 

“Our policy is first to defend our own possessions and our own colonies; in 
the second place it is to open new markets wherever it is possible; and in the 


third place it is to prevent the old markets from being closed against us, and 
from being transformed into the exclusive monopoly of some single state.’’ * 


Where in all this is “the language of pride, of mastery, of 
violence, of revenge” which Mr. Morley tells us is the immoral 
vernacular of Imperialism ? 

The effect of this policy on outside nations was, however, distinctly 
irritating, not perhaps because it was regarded as a revival of 
bragging jingoism, but because of its practical character and its 
democratic forcefulness. "When the colonies began to respond to the 
new Imperialism, when the reality of the larger patriotism was so 
strikingly illustrated at the Diamond Jubilee, when Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Rhodes began to think and talk of Imperial Zollvereins and 
Preferential tariffs, when finally, in the interests of the new eco- 
nomic Imperialism, the German and Belgian Treaties of Commerce 
were denounced, the wrath of the already Anglophobe continent 

(1) Times, January 31, 1898; cf. Speeches, pp. 114, 133. 


(2) Times, January 31, 1898, There are earlier expositions of this policy, but I have 
quoted this one because it is the most compendious, 
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knew no bounds. This was the condition of the European mind 
when the Jameson Raid occurred, and the German Emperor sent his 
famous telegram to Mr. Kruger, amid the plaudits of the whole 
Continent. In an even still more excited state was this same Con- 
tinental mind when Mr. Chamberlain took in hand the Uitlander 
negotiations which were destined to lead to the present war. 

But it was not only the normal Anglophobia aggravated by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Imperialist resistance to the Protective colonial enter- 
prises and subsidised commercial rivalry of outside nations which 
prevailed on the Continental mind to look with deep resentment on 
the British campaign against the Transvaal. There were many 
special reasons which rendered the cause of the Boers dear to all 
the enemies of Britain. The first of these was that the Vaal was 
the chief vulnerable point of the British Empire and that the Boers 
were the most effective of all possible allies in a war against this 
country. The question of reaching us through our colonial land 
frontiers has long been studied by Continental strategists, and its 
possibilities have even been cultivated and exploited by foreign 
statesmen. The Ameer, the Khalifa, and the Negus had all been 
objects of Anglophobe courtship, and it was by a mere accident 
that when Lord Kitchener arrived at Fashoda he did not find 
Marchand with two Russian officers at the head of an Abyssinian 
army.’ The Boers, however, were a more formidable enemy to 
England than any of the other frontier nations, for in a European 
war they might easily have rendered the whole of South Africa 
untenable, and once our foothold there gone the maintenance of our 
communications with India and the Australian colonies would have 
become exceedingly difficult. For this reason the Boers were 
regarded in every European chancellery as a valuable reserve, and 
the possibility of their extinction as a nation, either by way of the 
Uitlander franchise or by war, created considerable apprehension. 
This view is known to have been held very strongly by the late 
Count Muravieff, who, as I have already shown in these pages,” 
actually attempted to organise an intervention of the Powers to assist 
the Boers. 

Besides this political consideration there were other views which 
appealed more directly to the popular mind. In Germany, for 
example, commercial men had long thought of wresting the railway 
monopoly and trade ascendancy of South Africa from Capetown by 
connecting the gold-producing region with the German ports on the 
South-west coast.’ This, it was thought, would become impossible 
if the Dutch Republics lost their independence. The German 

(1) The Household Brigade Magazine, March 1899, p. 191. 

(2) ** Count Muravieff’s Indiscretion ’’ (ForTNigHTLY Review, December, 1899). 

(3) Siid-Afrika Englisch oder Deutsch-Holléndisch (Berlin, 1899), pp. 24, 27. 
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Imperialists, too, had long had their eyes on Dutch Africa as the most 
promising field for Teutonic colonial expansion. The Boers they 
regarded as closely akin to themselves, and as ‘‘ an outpost of German 
culture against the all-devouring Anglo-Saxondom.” The Pan- 
Germans recognised them as brothers long before Mr. Stead 
discovered the same relation between them and the British. “ Hands 
off from our brother Boers!” wrote a Pan-German pamphleteer 
when the first signs of danger appeared. In France also, the public, 
both commercial and nationalist, were deeply interested in the fate of 
the Republics. The acquisition of Madagascar, the“possible reversion 
of Delagoa Bay to Great Britain, and the large extent to which the 
French investor had become interested in Transvaal gold mines, were 
considerations which could not be ignored. Moreover, on the 
Uitlander question, the Nationalist party held strong views. Anti- 
Semitism had made it essentially Krugerian in its politics, and as it 
was at the same time strongly Anglophobe, it regarded the cause of 
Mr. Kruger as its own. Indeed, one of the avowed objects of 
M. Lemaitre’s ‘‘ Ligue de la Patrie Francaise ” was to restrict the 
right of naturalisation.? 

These views and motives are, however, only the staple of the Con- 
tinental condemnation of the war. Many of them were unavowable, 
and none of them commanded unanimity. Radicals and Socialists, 
for example, could scarcely be expected to approve an agitation 
which was of Reactionary origin, which was designed to serve the 
interests of the bourgeoisie, and which approved of Krugerism on its. 
merits. It becomes necessary to find a form of expression which 
would overbear the limitations of schools of political thought by 
appealing to the ethical conscience. This was devised by adopting a 
caricature of Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperialism somewhat in the vein of 
Mr. Morley, and by attributing to it consequences of the grossest 
venality largely borrowed from the rabid pamphlets of Mr. Stead. 
Mr. Chamberlain was pictured a3 inventing his economic Imperialism 
in order to serve the special interests of Birmingham industries, in 
which his fortune and that of his own family were invested. It was 
a huge criminal conspiracy to use the forces of the State to fill his own 
pockets, and there was no felony he was not ready to commit to 
advance it. Having established this general proposition it was easy 
to show its application to the Transvaal War. That war had been 
deliberately precipitated, in collusion with Mr. Rhodes and a ring of 
gold-bugs, for the purpose of seizing the gold-mines, and making the 
fortune of the Chamberlain family through army contracts. It goes 
without saying—or rather the outside nations are never tired of 
insisting as an incontestable fact—that theJameson Raid was prompted 


(1) Stid-Afrika Englisch oder Deutsch-Hollindisch (Berlin, 1599), pp. 6, 24; Bley : 
Siid- Afrika Nieder-Deutsch (Munich, 1898), p. 68. 
(2) Eelair, November 4, 1899. 
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and organised by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and that 
his crime was deliberately hushed up and condoned by his colleagues 
in the Cabinet and by more exalted personages who were his 
accomplices.’ 

Extravagant though this theory was, it was readily believed. The 
reactionaries clutched at it as a welcome weapon; the mercantile 
Anglophobes who feared Mr. Chamberlain’s policy were glad to 
picture it in this black light ; as for the Radicals and Socialists they 
were easily persuaded of its probability, for to them the whole conti- 
nental bourgeoisie was a collection of such Chamberlains, and cases of 
corruption among their own politicians and statesmen had been too 
numerous to admit of their denying the probability of similar cases 
in England. Moreover, the mystery of the Jameson Raid Inquiry 
seemed to afford a prima facie case in favour of this probability. In this 
way was the unanimity of the condemnation of the war by outside 
nations secured—this, in short, is the gross and extravagant libel which 
Mr. Morley hails as “ the verdict of history, the verdict of posterity.” 

It was an unfortunate invocation, not only because it appealed to 
political theories and passions which throughout his life Mr. Morley 
has held in the deepest detestation, but because it is calculated to do 
& grave injustice to his own view of the origin of the war. I said 
at the outset of this paper that that view has been consistently 
moderate. It is true that here and there, under the pertubing 
influences of the platform, he has used strong language—such as, for 
example, his unhappy reference to “ Bedlamite counsels ””—but so 
far as his deliberate views are concerned, he has been conspicuously 
fair and reasonable. That he does not believe in the synthesis which 
resolves all doubts by the absurd hypothesis of Chamberlain Original 
Sin I need not say. It is less appreciated, however, that on many 
other aspects of the diplomatic struggle which preceded the war, he 
is far removed from the extreme members of his own party. Though 
I think he exaggerates his enthusiasm for the Empire, he has 
emphatically acknowledged that the strategic importance of South 
Africa to the King’s dominions rendered a solution of the Transvaal 
question necessary, and he has even stated that the Government 
would have been justified in bargaining withthe Boers for disarma- 
ment and the surrender of their relations with foreign Powers.’ 

On the franchise question he was always sound. At one time, indeed, 
he claimed a “liberal, substantial, and immediate franchise.”*> He 
thought that the Transvaal made a great mistake in not closing with 

(1) The bibliography of this theory would alone fill a whole number of this Review. 
For an elaborate exposition ‘of it I would refer the reader to L’ Angleterre et 
L’ Impérialisme, by M. Victor Bérard (Paris, 1900). See also the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Belgian Chambers in Independance Belge, July 6, 1901. 

(2) Times, October 7, 1899; June 5, 1901. 

(3) Ibid., September 16, 1899. 
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the terms offered by Mr. Chamberlain on September 8th, 1899.1 He 
does not believe that the Government wanted war or that they 
expected war, and he thinks they “stumbled into war in the dark,’” 
His one reproach against them is that they broke off the negotiations 
instead of pegging away patiently and indefinitely for a solution by 
diplomatic negotiations. Finally he was one of the first of our 
public men to acknowledge that annexation became inevitable from 
the moment that hostilities were opened.* 

There is very little likeness between these views and the universal 
condemnation of the war by the inspired Outside Nations. If Mr. 
Morley’s American friend is right, I am afraid posterity will not be 
very tender with Mr. Morley. For my part, I have little doubt what 
the verdict of history will be if it be true, as Mr. Morley says, that the 
single issue on which that verdict will have to pronounce will be 
whether the Government were wise in refusing to follow a policy of 
indefinite patience. The war has taught us a very great deal that 
we did not know when Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Kruger parted at 
Bloemfontein. It has shown us that, but a little while longer, and we 
should have been holding South Africa on the sufferance of a jealous, 
powerful and ambitious neighbour. It has shown us, by the avowal of 
the Boer leaders themselves, that so far from desiring to enfranchise 
the Uitlanders, they were determined to seize the first opportunity 
of tearing up the Convention, and that with that view they were not 
only arming, but were in negotiation for the support of our enemies 
on the continent of Europe. All these damning facts have recently been 
attested by the signatures of General Botha and Ex-President Steyn.® 
When this evidence is presented to the future historian, what will he 
say of Mr. Morley’s plea for patience ? 

DiPLomarticvs. 


(1) Times, October 7, 1899. 

(2) Ibid., January, 25, 1900. 

(3) Ibid., October 7, 1899; January 25, 1900; June 5, 1901. 

(4) Ibid., January 25, 1900. 

(5) Parl. Paper Cd. 663, p. 10.—Letter of Steyn to Reitz, Times, July 19, 1901. 








THE SCRIVENER’S TALE. 
A VARIATION UPON FROISSART. 


THE Scrivener intervened. 

‘‘ Madame,” said this worthy man to the Prioress, “instead of singing 
by rote, instead of hot debate, I perceive another pastime. I propose a 
tale from one of this company, all in the manner of that noble clerk and 
fellow of my mystery, Master Geoffrey Chaucer, of whom doubtless you 
have heard. What is more to the purpose, I (if your ladyship please) 
will begin with one of the most fruitful narratives you ever heard ; and 
although rhyme shall be lacking (for I am no rhymester for choice), I 
promise you the other elements of art, as balance, careful heed to longs 
and shorts, proportion, exquisite closeness to the matter—these things (I 
promise you) shall not be lacking. If that will content your ladyship and 
this amiable company, I shall myself be content. More than that I can 
scarcely say.” 

“‘T see on the hill the good town of Alresford,” said Captain Brazen- 
head, ‘ There should be beer there, for my poor nephew's dry throat.”’ 

‘*T shall be done before we reach that town,” replied the Scrivener. 
They were now out of that open country where Kingsworthy stands, and 
in the deepening valley of the Itchen. Itchen Abbas, with a grange of the 
Abbot of Hyde’s, was past. They saw the grey downs on either side of 
them, a long white hill in front, with dust where strayed a flock of sheep ; 
beyond that New Alresford must be hidden in trees. 

The Scrivener was bid tell his tale. Percival’s hand rested on Mawd- 
leyn’s stirrup, touching Mawdleyn’s foot. 


Here followeth the Scrivener’s tale of The King and the Countess 


‘| 


[ 


m 


i. 

‘First I shall tell you,” said the Scrivener, ‘‘ how the fair Countess 
Alys lived at Wark like a nesting bird. 

“TJ daresay you have heard of our very famous King, and liege lord 
Edward, the third after the Conquest; who, to enforce his reasonable 
claims upon that country, smote France a buffet on either ear, took 
prisoner the King and the King’s son, wore their lilies lightly on his 
shield, left them (too heavy a burden) to his successors, and (in fine) did 


(1) Copyright, 1901, in the United States of America, by Maurice Hewlett. 
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all that was reasonable to requite the indignities put upon his ancestors, 
King Henry of the Short Coat, King Richard Cordelion, and King John, 
the Pope's footstool, who (as they say) did more valiantly in bed, thinking 
what he would perform, than out of it, in true performance. I make no 
doubt but you have heard of him, and mostly to his advantage, since God 
our Saviour hath so ordered our mundane affairs that the good a man does 
dives longer the evil, and so the Devil is denied even infamy in the long 
run. This being the case, as I assure you it is, do not suppose that I hold 
enemy’s cards if I recall to you a deed of this King’s not so well done as 
others of his: no, but my zeal for a noble lady can only be served at his 
expense: and yet I believe he can well afford it. Besides all that, the tale 
is true. 

‘* This King Edward the Third, being a famous warrior, had a huge frame 
after the antique fashion of his forefathers, shoulders like a platform, massy 
legs, arms like towers, the chest of a town bull. A fair long beard he had 
down to his middle, a square bulging brow, a face hatchet-shaped, and 
light blue eyes that glittered in his head like candle-fires. He was ruddy 
and tawny-haired like all his race, which never bred black men to endure, 
a stupendous lover of women, most intrepid in fight, ruthless in purpose, 
speedy of counsel ; beloved, therefore, by all them who fought hard, deter- 
mined strongly, and jumped their conclusions: by none more than by Sir 
William Montacute, Earl of Salisbury and Warden of the Northern 
March, who would have been at his duty at the time of my tale if he had 
not been in the King of France his prison of Chatelet, so held ever since 
the stampede of Lille in Flanders. As it was, the Countess his wife, 
with Sir William Montacute, his sister’s son, held on his account the 
lonely Castle of Wark, which sits upon the south bank of Tweed, watch- 
ing the brown slopes of Scotland; and sees the border thieves, shaggy, 
small-eyed men, come creeping round the sunny rocks ; and waits, knowing 
it can give as good as they.” 

‘* Man,” said Dan Costard, the Prioress’s Confessor, ‘‘ your periods are 
too long. You are out of breath already.” 

“There are no better periods in the world than my periods,” said the 
Scrivener comfortably. ‘‘ Please to attend.” 

“Now this Countess Alys was a beautiful young woman, not turned 
twenty, the second wife of her husband, of great descent (being born De 
Grandison), thinnish and rather tall, with a bosom of snow, pale oval face 
and long brown hair close about it; with full brown eyes, a little mouth, 
a long straight nose, a sharp chin and a narrow neck.” 

Smith the Shipman ticked off these parts on Percival’s unconscious 
person, even while Percival, in adoration, was ticking them off upon his 
Mawdleyn’s, and Mawdleyn’s brown eyes melted under the fire of his. 
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‘* All these he hath, with a voice like a reed pipe, and calleth himself man. 
Go to: I will plumb this mystery anon,” said the former to himself with 
many 2 shake of the head. 

“ Withal,”’ the Scrivener continued, ‘‘ she had a wild look, with some 
audacity and much innocent hardihood; as though, like Taillefer at Sen- 
lac, she played with: her virtue, tossing it up, but always catching it 
again. This was the Countess Alys, very young, who held the Castle 
of Wark against the Scots with the aid of a few vassals and her husband's 
sister’s son, and did most honourably all that pertained to the estate of a 
great man’s wife ; being a tender stepmother to his grown children, a care- 
ful spender of his house and gear, foster-mother to his servants, keeper 
of his honour and bed, and (when he was at home) content with nothing 
so much as to sit by his knee or upon it, cheerfully, meekly, wholly sub- 
miss to his pleasures or reproofs. All this I find to be quite as it should 
be. The Earl of Salisbury might have been her father, but he was her 
good husband as it happened. And as she revered him so he gave her full 
confidence and, while he was in prison, his honour to keep, Of his 
children, two fine boys some five years younger than herself, she took 
the greatest care. What poor lore she had of her own she imparted to 
them: love, namely, of various sorts. As first, love of God; compre- 
hended in that, love of father and mother ; dependent upon that love of race. 
In this manner she grew in them a pretty garden of sweet briers whereon 
some day the rose itself of Love might come to perfection. For the rest, 
she had confided them to the care of a young man named Lancelot, a 
scholar of Ghent, well versed in poetry, philosophy, and all gentle arts, 
hopeful to become a great clerk. 

“Now this was the position of affairs at Wark, and this their quiet 
order when the noble King Edward was twenty-five years old, a twelve- 
year King by no means sated of glory in field or bower. Far from that, 
he sought the strife of both sorts wherever it might be found, but chiefly 
in the northern parts of his realm—for such, after the precepts of his 
ancestors, he always held Scotland to be. At this moment opportunity 
was not denied him, seeing that King David of that country was paying 
a visit to his ally the King of France; therefore our King made a great 
invasion of the lands about Berwick, burning, pillaging, laying them 
waste, taking his diversion; then (as the winter came. on quickly) with- 
drawing himself to his good town of York, to keep his Christmas, rest his 
men, and make preparation for a new inrush as soon as the passes of the 
hills should be open. But in the meantime King David, sailing from 
France with a power, came home and touched land at Montrose. They 
tell him of the unhappy state of his Southern parts, not without tears. 
‘Have at you, dog of an Englishman,’ says King David, a fierce man of 
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considerable inches. Then and there, amid the mists of November (which 
the Scots, who live mostly in fogs, care little about) he, with his forces, 
came down into the Merse, and drew out in keen lines from Kelso even 
unto Berwick. King David, himself, with a good company of earls and 
barons, laid siege to the Castle of Wark, wherein (like a nesting bird) the 
young Countess Alys sat close, as it might be upon her eggs—which were 
the gear, the sons, and the fair fame of her lord in prison. 

‘* When first this danger affronted her—the shock of one dense night—it 
was like a slap in the face, which caused her spirit, flushing, to rise high 
and meet it. When soon it encompassed her on every side, so that the 
very woods and shaws round about the Castle lawns were full of armed 
Scots, then her spirit soared. That good Earl, her husband, would have 
been proud of his wife. Soft-faring, delicate, silk-enwrapt as she was, she 
watched out the cruel winter days from the tower-top, whether the wet 
mist clung about her and drenched her hair, or a rude tingling gale from 
the west blew it out like a flag béfore her face, or the north wind dried her 
thin, or driving sleet made her figure dim: whatever the smack of weather 
might be, she stood by the banner of Montacute, watching (though she 
could not beat off) the eager hordes from Scotland. King David, they 
say, with his earls rode often close under the tower to hold parley with her. 
‘Come you down, dear Madame, come away down,’ he would say, ‘ before 
I send to bring you down. I promise you a snug bower in Edinburgh, and 
a King for your paramour.’ Or again, he would bid them raise towers 
against her tower, or lay mines against her mines, or cast great stones out 
of engines to batter her walls, or make rams of tree-trunks, or raise up 
scaling ladders, so that thieves and cut-throats with knives in their mouths 
might swarm over moat and drawbridge and drown all her little empire in 
blood, The Countess Alys with small, high, unfaltering head, watched all 
this meditated rapine, met attack by attack, and defied (though she framed 
no words) the defiance of King David. So at last about Christmas time, 
the snow being very deep, the King of Scots sat down behind the wattles of 
his trenches, saying, ‘If we cannot burn them out or cut them out, we will 
starve them in, by the chief Gods of Scotland.’ 

‘So the year wore from Christmas to Epiphany, and so to Candlemas, 
with frost and great drifts of snow, until February came, and a spell of 
warm, wet weather. Then the Countess said to her kinsman Montacute, 
‘ This open weather makes me hungry, cousin. I think that nothing should 
hinder the King now. Surely he will come.’ 

‘*¢ Madame,’ says Montacute, ‘ why should he come ? He knows nothing 
of your peril, and Berwick (not Wark) is the apple of his eye. When he 
moves out of York he will march on Berwick, I lay my head.’ 

“The Countess looked doubtfully forth upon the rain, how it carved for 
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itself channels in the pitted snow. ‘I must not let our good people starve, 
William,’ she said. ‘ My lord might be displeased with me; and he would 
be sorry, for these men have served me well.’ 

* «One should ride to the King, then,’ says Montacute. 

“<«The Scots would have something to say to that,’ the Countess 
considered. Then Montacute asked, ‘Can you hold out against I come 
again ?’ 

“««God will reward you,’ says she, not answering his question; and he, 
who had not expected an answer, says, ‘ Good, I go.’ 

‘‘So Montacute rode out under cover of the dark and a furious rain 
storm, clean through the Scottish camp. He reaches York, and sees the 
King of England taking his pastime with ladies in his hall. He tells him 
all the case of Wark. ‘ By our Lord,’ cries the King, ‘ you are better now 
than not at all, Montacute; but you are fully late.’ 

‘«¢Sire,’ says Montacute, ‘I dared not leave my cousin, Madame de 
Salisbury, before.’ 

***Get back the way you came in,’ says the King, ‘and bid your lady 
expect me soon.’ So Montacute took his leave. 


II. 


“Now you shall hear,’’ said the Scrivener, ‘‘ how Love smote the King 
of England on both cheeks. 

‘*‘Montacute got into Wark as he had got out of it, in safety and honour, 
the cause of death to two Scots. He put heart into the young Countess, 
who saw (as it were) her children saved from the jaws of thedragon. You 
may be sure that she did not fail to let the King of Scots know what he 
might expect if he stayed; for this was according to the usages of war in 
an honourable day. And King David, for his part, believed what she told 
him, as ‘having been a whole winter in her near company) he could not fail 
to do either. He bade her a courteous farewell, promising to come again 
when times were better to renew his suit; and withdrew his forces over 
Tweed, and fell back on Jedburgh, secure among hills and morasses. The 
Countess, with a beating heart, threw wide the doors of Wark, and let the 
sweet air in. 

‘‘She made great preparations to receive the King, liege lord of her 
lord, From the store-houses she drew abundance of scented rushes for 
the floors of hall and chambers ; she hung out the arras and painted cloths, 
set candles of wax (three pounds to a candle) all about, and bade her hunts- 
men kill stags, swans, herons, boars, and salmon. When they told her 
that Tweed was ice-bound yet, so that the salmon could not get up, she 
threw back her head in the high way she had, and bade them break the ice 
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with mattocks as far as Berwick Weirs, This must needs be done. Men 
of hers and horses went to meet the King at Hexham, and bring him home 
by way of the North Tyne and Redesdale into the Valley of Tweed. There 
finally, outside the walls of war-worn Wark, the Countess Alys met him a 
first time, she standing under a canopy upon a red cloth of estate, her 
women with her, nobly dressed in a close gown of blue and silver, with « 
great head-dress of silver, and ermine fur all round her neck, and all round 
the hem of her gown. Her eyes were very bright, in her cheeks was a great 
colour, extremely noble fire. When she saw the King she knelt down upon 
the cloth, her women still standing, until Montacute had helped him to 
alight ; and then she got up and, running forward, knelt again before him ; 
and took his mailed hand and kissed it, but said nothing, because, being 
quite young, she was afraid of the glory of Kings. 

** Now, had this been a lady of common favour, the King would have 
picked her up and kissed her; for that was the hardy way of bis race, 
signally exemplified in himself. But instead—at this near sight of her 
starry beauty—he grew red as fire, began to tremble, got a mist across his 
eyes, and was choked by the shortness of his breath. No more than she 
had he his words at command, no more than she did he know how to be 
bold. O Dea certe / was his thought, and, J am a sinful man: but whereas 
she looked fast on the ground he looked fast at her, awfully absorbed and 
wrought upon, forgetful of time, place, errand, degree and business in the 
fresh and rare beauty of her who knelt at his disposal. As woman, she 
gained composure first, and ‘Sire,’ said trembling, ‘I beg you be welcome 
in my lord’s name to his house of Wark.’ ‘Ha, Madame! God’s face,’ 
says the King, ‘ believe me glad to be here.’ She dared to look up to his 
face at these honest words; whereby she saw in what way he was glad, 
and looked down again, all confused. So she busied herself with welcoming 
those who stood by—the Earl of Pembroke, her brother De Grandison, 
Sire Walter de Manny, the Lord Reginald Cobham, Sire Richard Stamford, 
and others. Herein and in other needful business her cousin Montacute 
helped her with prudence: then came also the two boys of the Earl’s, 
William and John de Montacute, with them their tutor, Master Lancelot, to 
make their obeisance to the King. He by this time had recovered his 
nature, and behaved greatly. 

‘‘Heartened somewhat to play her necessary part, she took him by the 
hand, saying as cheerfully as she could, ‘Come, Sire, repose yourself 
awhile. Afterwards you can pursue your enemies, who (at the mere bruit 
of your coming) have taken to flight.’ The King had nothing to say but, 
‘Ha, Madame, is it so?’ or ‘Ha, Madame, indeed!’ no words for a great 
King, in my opinion; and suffered himself to be led whithersoever the lady 
chose, 
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‘* After he had bathed himself and put on a purple velvet gown, his 
circlet of gold and collar of gold, she took him into the hall, where dinner 
was served to him alone; she being cup-bearer, Montacute server of the 
meats, and the two boys carrying, one the ewer, basin and towel, the other 
the manchets of bread. The lords were attended by her high officers of 
the household: all was done in noble order, with abundance to eat and 
drink, with minstrels in the gallery, dogs under the tables, a fool in a corner, 
and silver trumpets at the buttery door to cry the courses. Yet all to 
little purpose. The King picked at his food, said nothing, looked ever at 
his plate. But he drank cup after cup from those two fair hands, and 
inflamed his love without clearing his understanding. Whereafter, seeing 
he could find no way at present of achieving what he so ardently desired, 
he sat moody and silent ; but men perceived that the muscles of his upper 
jaw worked in and out like a mill as he ground his thoughts over and over. 
The Countess Alys perceived it too. 

‘“«* Alack,’ she thought, ‘ the King is not content with me,’ and to Lan- 
celot, the boys’ governor, whom she greatly regarded, she said, ‘ What 
have I done amiss by our lord the King, think you, Lancelot?’ ‘ My 
word, Madame,’ this one replies, with a sick, troubled face, ‘I do not like 
to consider of the matter.’ ‘ Will you ask my brother De Grandison for 
me, Lancelot?’ she asks him. ‘I beg you to excuse me, Madame,’ says 
the young man. So she turned away from him comfortless. 

‘“‘ But she thought, ‘If I do not content the King I shall dishonour my 
husband in his absence. I must never do that.’ So she went herself to 
her brother, De Grandison, who told her that no doubt the King had private 
reasons for his discontent, and no doubt would impart them if he were 
asked. And ‘I advise you, sister, to speak with the King yourself,’ said 
this De Grandison. She waited till they had taken away the tables and 
the company had scattered, then watched to see what would follow, or 
what the King would do. He sent out the Earl of Pembroke to make 
ready the host; ‘ For,’ says he in a ringing voice, ‘I will not stay here, but 
pursue the Scots incontinent, and sleep to-night in their villainous country.’ 
After this he goes to a deep-set window in the hall where there is a seat, 
and sits there alone, drumming with his fingers on the woodwork, one foot 
very restless tip-tapping under his gown. The Countess takes her courageous 
heart in both hands, goes and stands behind the King. ‘I beseech my 
lord the King,’ she says, out of breath, ‘to tell me wherein I have done 
amiss.’ The King turneth her a red and misty face. ‘O God, Madame,’ 
he says brokenly, ‘ the mischief was done at your birth.’ 

* «T am content, dear Sire,’ she replies freely, ‘for then the fault is not 
mine.’ 

“ «Ha, there is no fault in you, Madame!’ cries the King in a hot 
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whisper, ‘and there is none in me, by my head and crown. But there is 
great misery, and danger, and sorrow.’ 

‘*¢T pray you tell me how I can content you, Sire,’ says the Countess, 
and he, gazing intently at her, asks, ‘ Do you wish indeed to content me ?’ 

“« Yes, Sire,’ says she, faltering a little, for he was very hard-set, and a 
man overweening tall. 

‘¢ ¢ Why, so you shall, Madame,’ he replied in a moment, and got up and 
went out of the hall, taking with him De Grandison only. This flattered 
greatly the anxious man, who was poor, profuse, and ambitious; but it 
was only nature working in the King, to make him love the nearest thing 
for the sake of the far thing he loved best of all; The Countess withdrew 
to her chamber, where she found Lancelot with the two boys. ‘I am to 
content the King, Lancelot,’ she told him, laughing with a little pleasant 
defiance, for she was half afraid of this glum tutor, yet proud of her suc- 
cessful dealing with the King. The tutor scarcely looked up. ‘As it must 
be, Madame,’ was all he had to say. And presently after, as she sat there, 
trying to coax him through the boys into friendlier case, there were heard 
three great blasts of a horn, and much clattering, with whinnying of horses 
and pawing of the ground; and running to the window (she and the boys), 
behold, the forces of England file out of the courtyard in resplendent order 
of mail and trapped horses, with banners, pensels, and gonfalons, all dis- 
played, and many a blazoned shield; and then the Marshal of England, 
with the Earl of Pembroke in command of the host, and his esquires with 
their grooms all about him. ‘Oh, the Knights ride! The Knights ride!’ 
cried one of the boys, and clapped his hands; but the other craned his 
neck out of the window. ‘I would see the King ride,’ says he; then his 
brother, ‘ You knave, the King will stay here to be with our mother.’ 
Blushing to hear him, she turns quickly round to look at Lancelot, and 
sees him sitting at the table with his head in his two hands. Abashed, a 
little frightened, she knew not why, presently she left the room, and 
heard two things that frightened her indeed—the first, that William de 
Montacute, her kinsman, was gone to Scotland with the host; the second, 
that the King stayed at Wark for that night at least, with De Grandison 
for his only companion. After that she hid herself with her women until 
her brother sent for her, saying that he had urgent call to see her before 
supper, 

‘‘ She went down, and found him walking about in the forecourt. 

**¢ Sister,’ said De Grandison, ‘look to it that you content the King this 
night, seeing that he stays here, neglectful of his realm’s business, for sake 
of you,’ 

“*For the sake of me, Otho?’ says the Countess, very red; and he 
repeated, nodding his head in her direction, ‘For the sake of you, Alys.’ 
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‘The King, my master and friend,’ he added, ‘is a swift, intrepid gentle- 
man, greatly given to his way—as his due is—and not to be brooked. To 
be sure, he will do as he chooses sooner or later; and they who yield the 
sooner are the sooner rewarded,’ says he. 

‘‘¢ Why, what can I yield to the King of England that I have not 
yielded, of all the store left me by the King of Scotland?’ cries the 
Countess, with the answer prophesied plain in the dismay of ber face. All 
other answer she got was the brooding look of the Lord Otho, her brother, 
who, to end the talk, presently said, ‘ Kings ask much of us, their subjects, 
very much they ask—even to all that we have. But they give much in 
return, pardicu ; and ours is a poor house,’ says he. He meant the house 
of Grandison, which, however, was richer than he thought in the Countess 
Alys. . She, sickened of advice, left him here, and saw nobody till supper 
time. De Grandison went to be with the King. 

‘* To supper came the King ina royal mood. He made the Countess sit 
by his side ; he plied her with meat and drink ; he spoke little, but looked 
much. After supper he said, ‘Now, Madame, you and I shall play a game 
of chess. Are you willing ?’ 

‘‘ She said, ‘ Very willing, Sire. But what shall be the stakes ?’ 

‘The King took a jewel from his finger, a great balass ruby in the midst 
of fine goldsmith’s work. ‘I lay this in pledge,’ he told ber. ‘ What do 
you lay ?’ 

“She broke in, ‘ Alack, Sire, I have nothing of worth to lay beside your 
ring.’ Said he, ‘ You have priceless worth in every ounce of your blood. 
I would play for your company, sweet lady.’ 

‘The Countess looked wise. ‘ You shall not need to play for what you 
have as tribute, Sire. Here I am, honoured in your presence. And as long 
as you will have me so in honour, so long I will stay. Longer than that, 
or otherwise, you would not ask for me.’ 

“Said the King, ‘ Nevertheless, I would play you for your company.’ 
And he commanded them to bring the table, the board, and the pieces.” 


III. 


“ Next,” said the Scrivener, ‘“‘ you shall learn how the King and the 
Countess played at chess. 

‘The King had the red pieces, the Countess the white. They set the 
board, and the King put fortha horse, The Countess was in a sad quandary, 
you will understand, who may have played with princes—’’ 

‘‘*Ha! By my head, indeed!’ murmured Captain Brazenhead— 

“For if she beat the King she would have his ruby, too rare a posses- 
sion for subjects to hold ; and if he beat her she would be at his discretion 
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—and what is the discretion of Kings? All she could hope for was to 
draw the game, an end which is difficult for a good player whose head is 
cool : now the Countess was an indifferent player, whose head ached. None 
stood by to watch the sport save my Lord Otho de Grandison, greatly 
interested. Not at all Master Lancelot, the boys’ governor ; him you are 
to suppose at his prayers apart. 

“At first the King ‘gained greatly: he took her bishop with his bishop, 
a rook of hers fell ; he gave her check in eight moves. Each stroke drew a 
snigger from De Grandison. This quickened her. She brought up the 
queen’s rook to the queen’s square, then with the queen gave check: 
nothing for it but the King must cover with his queen. So the Countess 
took the King’s queen, and had good hope of drawing the game, or (failing 
that) of winning it—for by now she thought, ‘It is better that I have the 
King’s ring than he subdue me.’ Moreover, if I am to tell the truth, she 
was on her mettle, minded to win if she could. Now it seemed as if the 
Fates, amorous of the bold, had been gained over to her side, for the King, 
exceedingly put out at the loss of his queen, played a game of revenge, 
aiming at slaughter rather than a prize. He lost a knight to a pawn, 
sacrificed to little purpose, made foolish exchanges, received check after 
check. De Grandison marvelled; the King saw his concern: at last he 
said, ‘ Peste, Madame, you play a good game of chess and make a bold attack. 
It seems that I must lose my ring; but think not the affair ended here.’ 

«Dear Sire,’ says she, ‘if I attack with boldness it is for fear of your 
boldness. I pray you declare a drawn game, and take it not amiss in me 
that I have fought for my side.’ 

‘««« By no means,’ said the King, ‘ but greatly otherwise. I hope to give 
a better account of myself at another time and place.’ 

‘*¢T am sure your Grace will be merciful in victory as in reverse,’ quoth 
the lady. 

“*Be not too sure,’ said the King. ‘Meantime I shall own myself 
worsted ; and do you keep the ring.’ 

“* No, no, dear Sire,’ cries she; ‘the game is drawn. I may not take 
what I have not won. I lose nothing and your Grace loses nothing; but 
honour,’ she says with meaning, ‘ is saved to each.’ 

“ The King with a nod sent De Grandison out of the room; off he went 
on the tips of his toes; immediately the King took the hand of the lady. 
‘Dearest Madame,’ he said, ‘I love you more than my life.’ She did 
not try to take her hand away, for she knew very well that to struggle 
would be to evoke stronger forces than she could command, or he after- 
wards call off. 

‘*¢Sire,’ she said, ‘I am sure that your gracious words would rejoice the 
heart of my lord in prison—prisoner indeed in your service.’ 
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‘*¢T am glad that you think so,’ replied the King. ‘I have always found 
the Earl of Salisbury a good subject.’ After this he paused, still holding 
her hand, but without any words. What could she do, poor soul, but stay 
as she was, caught, trepidant, non-plussed, alone with the great King, with 
eyes like a hare’s that looks sideways for danger? After a time of sufli- 
cient embarrassment he kissed the caught hand two or three times, saying 
with soft urging, ‘Be merciful, most lovely Alys.’ 

‘‘She answered him gravely, ‘I may not presume, Sire. Mercy is the 
prerogative of Kings.’ 

**¢ Ab, I cannot be merciful, I cannot be merciful!’ he cried: ‘I am 
driven, you blind me, I faint.’ 

‘*«¢ Alas, my lord,’ says the Countess, ‘if the running dog faint, what 
must the hind do ?” 

‘« « Have pity,’ says the King, off his guard, ‘and succour the hound.’ 

«Not so, my lord King,’ the Countess made answer, and the true 
answer —‘ Not so, but escape before the hound wins back his breath.’ 
- Whereupon she lightly withdrew her hand, and lightly sped out of the 
room. She went to her oratory to make thanksgiving, thence gratefully 
to bed. 

“The King sat on where he was for a goodish part of the night; next 
morning after Mass took his leave, with great ceremony, fair speeches and no 
discerneg@ remembrance. The Countess, who hoped all good things of him, 
paid him her humble duty, and took up again the gentle, ordered manner 
of her life.” 


IV. 


‘‘IT speak now,” the Scrivener went on, after a pause, “of a greater 
game than chess, 

“‘ The first move in this greater game had been played on the very morn- 
ing at Wark when the King took leave of the Countess of Salisbury, but 
before such leave-taking. Having slept badly, he rose up betimes and sent 
for one of the Countess’s bedchamber women, a French woman called Nicole, 
recommended to him by De Grandison. To her he gave the balass ruby 
from his finger, saying that the Countess had won it of him overnight at 
chess, but had been ashamed to take it. Nicole, therefore, was to lay 
it among her mistress’s jewels without a word said; and if anyone at 
any time remarked it, or asked whence it came, he or she (said the King) 
was to be told, that the King had begged Madame Alys to accept of it in 
remembrance of a happy game. ‘Dame, Sire!’ cries Nicole, ‘ but if my 
mistress discover it?’ To which the King replied—‘ She will not dis- 
cover it, ma mie, if you area good girl;’ and gave money. Nicole pro- 
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mised to do her duty. So then the King set out for Scotland in the 
manner I have told you of already. 

‘* After these things, in the summer time, the noble Earl of Salisbury 
wrote letters to his wife, saying that his royal gaoler of France, very 
courteously, had promised to exchange his person against that of the Lord 
of Chiteaudun, prisoner in England; and that he doubted not but the 
King, his liege lord, would extend alike grace in favour of one who had 
suffered only for courage and loyalty. The Countess sent Sir William de 
Montacute in haste to Windsor, where the King then was, exhibiting these 
matters, having no question as to the answer. But her mortification was 
the greater when William returned with this message in his mouth—That 
the King’s Grace would consider of the exchange with the Countess in 
person, and not otherwise. Needs must .that she go to Court, therefore ; a 
thing which (in the absence of her lord) she had never yet done. 

“She made herself ready with haste, and before Saint John’s day, so 
much speed her zeal did lend her wit, set out with the proper retinue of 
an Earl’s lady, with her husband’s two sons, Lancelot their governor, 
with William de Montacute and the household. She finds the Court to be 
at Eltham ; she attires herself nobly in silk and jewels, looks like the new 
moon, so thin, so clear and bright; she takes a lad by either hand, is 
announced by heralds, falls at the King’s feet. ‘Sire, I am here,’ saith 
she ; and the King, ‘I have grown old crying for you.’ He taketh her up 
and kisseth her fondly. ‘ Alack, too fond!’ she thinks. He maketh her 
sit by him upon his high seat: ‘ Alack, too high, too high!’ is her moan, 
He reasons with her a long time in a low but ardent voice about matters 
which should need but one nod of the head. She, all tremulous, dares 
not think of her danger in view of her lord’s necessity ; she urges, im- 
plores, sheds tears, looks lovely, melts the King’s heart to water. He 
hints a bargain, she is silent; he explains it, and then she holds up her 
young head. ‘ My lord, my lord,’ says she, ‘I perceive that my husband 
is better in the French King’s prison. And to that effect I will write to 
him.’ Says the King, ‘ Madame, you are too hard with me: I did but try 
you. You shall write to the Earl, saying that for his sake I give up the 
Sieur de Chateaudun—for his sake and for yours.’ ‘Sire,’ replied the 
Countess, ‘I will tell him that it is for his sake, and gladly, gladly, believe 
it.’ ‘Do you fear his anger then,’ asks the King, ‘ that you will be silent 
about your part?’ ‘No, Sire,’ she replies ; ‘but my husband has fought 
and suffered for you, and I would not have him think that you forget what 
he has done on account of what I have not done—and should have done.’ 

“¢ Ah, what you have not done that you should have done, dear 
Madame ?’ the King asked her with tenderness. She replies, ‘Site, I 
have not done you long service. I have not marred my face with warfare, 
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nor grown old in prison for my King’s cause.’ ‘Farewell, dear Madame, 
says the King; ‘I shall send letters to France without delay.’ She with- 
drew with Lancelot and the boys. The King kept his promise, not for the 
Earl’s sake by any means, and not for the sake of the Countess; no, but 
because she had shamed him into it. But Otho de Grandison, anxious 
man, saw very well that if dishonesty were to be reaped in the Countess, 
it must first be sowed in the Earl. And he remembered where lay the 
King’s ruby hid. 

‘The Earl came home in July, a little, keen, fiery-faced man, with 
sharp, black eyes like pins’ heads. He was old, rather twisted, fussy, 
choleric, stood greatly on punctilio. The first thing he asked about was 
the education of his sons; the second, concerning the King’s disposition 
towards his house; the third, of the state of his revenues. The Countess 
made him a loving weleome, as her duty and good heart prompted, and 
was glad to be able to satisfy him. All the accounts of his castles, manors, 
demesnes, chases, warrens, parks, forests, fishings, free and bond lands, 
were in fair order; his money in stronghold, or put out at good interest 
with the Lombards and Florentines ; his horses were in stall and his cattle 
in byre. His sons had made diligent progress in study: he was well 
pleased with all that he found, and said so. The King made exorbitantly 
much of him, and caused him to come every day to Court. For his sake, 
as he was led to understand, the Countess was appointed to a post of 
great honour at the Queen’s side: so the King saw her as often as he 
pleased, and the oftener he saw her the more pleased he was. You will 
readily guess that this lady, who had acted with such rare discretion in 
her husband’s absence, did not weary in well-doing now that he was at 
home again. No fault could be found in her, she made no slip, she gave 
no sign, but kept the flag of her courage and honour floating free. Even 
when the King affected to find (whereas he had obtained from Nicole) one 
of her garters, and hung upon ita great and high Order of Chivalry, she 
faltered not, lowered not her crest. The Earl, her husband, it must be 
owned, was not too well pleased: he thought the King carried favour too 
far. Yet, sharply as he watched, he could not believe his wife in fault ; 
and the King had a noble way of frankness, a brave simplicity in all such 
doings, which disarmed jealousy at the outset. When tongues went into 
cheeks, when fools took heart to mock, when eyes looked askance, when 
brows made arches at this fact, ‘Shame upon the knight who shamefully 
thinketh !’ cried our Lord the King, and held aloft the blue girdle for all 
to see. Nobody after that dared suppose, and least of all the honest Earl, 
that any evil heat blew forth such breath.” 

** It was finely done in the King,” said Captain Brazenhead. 

“Do you think so?” says the Scrivener, ‘I say that it was finely con- 
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ceived, But wait a little, for now I bring you a new move in this game 
which I declare to have been greater than chess: the move of that 
anxious man, the Lord Otho de Grandison, who, deeming himself the 
close ally of the King’s, to rise when he rose and fall if he failed, thought 
fit to sow the seeds of suspicion in a worthy man. To the good Earl of 
Salisbury came this Otho by night, saying, ‘ Have you ever heard the like 
of this? The King’s finger goes naked.’ 

“*Ha!l’ says the Earl, not knowing what else to say, and weary by 
anticipation of the man. 

‘**T mean,’ says this Otho, ‘that he hath lost, or otherwise rid himself 
of the great balass ruby which Tancred, King of Sicily, gave the King 
Richard Cordelion ; and I think,’ says he, ‘I think that he hath given it 
away.’ 

‘*¢ Oh, like enough,’ says the Earl, ‘ he is a very generous prince.’ 

‘«* But he worketh deep,’ says Otho, ‘and getteth his profit better than 
any. I suppose that this ring is now in a lady’s neck.’ 

**¢ And a good place for it, pardie,’ says the Earl without a blink, ‘if so 
be that the neck is a fair one.’ But Otho continued, ‘ Well, well, if the 
King may wear a lady’s garter 1 suppose that a lady may wear his ring.’ 
And now the Earl blinked sure enough, and asked Otho very shortly what 
he meant. 

‘¢Said Otho in return, ‘All I know for certain is this, that when the 
King was at your Castle of Wark in the winter, he had the ring, and now 
he hath it not.’ The Earl turned upon him, ‘Do you know anything, 
you Grandison?’ he asked him, with clenched teeth. ‘Or do you 
presume to draw at random, reckless whether your sister be in the way or 
not?’ 

«By my head,’ says Otho, ‘you wrong me, Earl of Salisbury. I 
believe my sister’s woman, Nicole, hath the ring.’ 

“*T bid you good evening, my Lord,’ says the Earl, very stately. 
Otho went his ways. 

‘‘Yet he had sown mischief in a fair fallow, as the devil also sowed in 
Christ's. The Earl sends for the woman Nicole, and straitly questions 
her. She, as the way is of women of her condition, begins to cry, pro- 
testing her innocence and virtue never impugned before. Pressed harder, 
she confesses that she did receive the ruby from the King’s grace, and that 
her mistress now hath it in her coffer. The Earl sent her away and went, 
himself, to his wife’s bedchamber. She was in bed asleep, but he woke 
her up (not rudely) and asked for the keys of her strong coffer. She told 
him where they should be found, would have gone to get them for him ; 
but he told her to stay where she was. She did not ask him any reasons 
for what he did, seeing that, in her eyes, all his doings were reason enough. 
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After a little he came back with a torch in one hand, the King’s great ruby 
burning in the other. 

‘“*¢ Look at this ring, Madame,’ he said, ‘ and tell me whose it is.’ 

“She replied, ‘It is the King’s, my Lord. I saw it on his finger at 
Wark, and he would have wagered it to me in a game of chess; but I 
would not.’ 

“¢T found it in your coffer,’ said the Earl. ‘Lie down in your bed 
again until I require you.’ So said, he went out to find Nicole: but this 
time he went with a birch rod in his hand, at mere sight of which the 
woman confessed all that she knew or had done. She told him ofthe words 
wherewith the King had given her the jewel, that if anyone at any time 
remarked it, she was to say that the King had begged Madame Alys to 
accept it in remembrance of a happy game. She said also that nobody had 
remarked it, not even Madame Alys herself, and so the words had never 
been spoken. ‘By the Rood of Grace,’ says the Earl, ‘ there was more 
than chess at Wark.’ 

‘‘ Being a reasonable man, he thought it not good to see the King; being 
a sensible man, he found it not possible to meet again his wife without rage ; 
being an honest man, he went away from London, giving out that he had 
business in his lands. Days passed, and weeks, a whole summer time, but 
he came not to Court. As for the Countess, she reproached herself greatly 
that she had not sooner discovered the ring and returned it ; and to Nicole, 
her woman, whose duty it was to take out the jewels she might happen to 
call for, she spoke very sharply, saying that she must have seen the thing 
lying there and known that it had no business there to be. But Nicole, 
who desired above everything else that the affair should blow over, vowed 
by all the Saints in the Calendar, both the red and the black, that she had 
never remarked it at all, The Countess could not prove it against her, nor 
find anything in her own conscience which called for weeding out. Her 
heart cried for her husband’s return, that it might be justified ; meantime 
she must go on as she had everdone. She occupied herself, therefore, with 
her duties at home and abroad, avoided the King and the King’s friends as 
much as she could, avoided especially her brother Otho, whom without 
conscious reason she distrusted, and leaned more and more upon Master 
Lancelot, the governor of her stepsons. This was a very silent young man, 
In company dumb, awkward and morose, over his charges his ascendancy 
was assured; betwixt him and his mistress lay absolute faith. I believe 
that she knew nothing of his heart, and credit her with caring nothing of it 
at this time ; nevertheless, with reason or without, she leaned upon him in 
her troubles, chose his company before any other, made herself snug with 
him and the boys, had him only to read to her of evenings, or walked in 
the gardens by the Thames, up and down the grass alleys, holding his arm. 
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Very little was said between them, I fancy ; nothing of what was wounding 
her in secretwas broached by him. But if he was sick she divined it, if 
sad she gave him silent, tender comfort. She liked to think herself sister 
of this learned, continent youth ; more than once it was on the tip of her 
tongue (which ran on when at ease) to speak of her unhappiness. None 
knew it better than he: yet she withheld the news, so the disquiet bit 
inwards and corroded in her warm heart. You are not likely to suppose 
this Laneelot without eyes. Good Lord, the man loved her deplorably ! 
Hanging (as he must) about the Court, watching the King’s pre-occupation, 
the importunity of the King’s friends, the flattering knees of all those 
courtiers who prey upon the minions of princes; observing most of all 
(with a heart of lead) the fat smiling, the slippery hands, the liquid back of 
Sir Otho de Grandison—he suffered the tortures of the damned. ‘ O Lord, 
this nasty snake will lick my dove!’ he groaned within himself, and 
agonised, and could do nothing. So the time wore, with the Earl away in 
the West, the Countess ill at ease, the King idle, full of dishonest thought. 
But Otho was far from idle.” 


Vv. 


“T shall tell you now, companions, of the Earl’s last Tournament; as 
thus :— 

‘‘About the Feast of Saint Michael and the Angels our Lord the King 
proclaimed a great tournament to be held in the Moorfields by London, 
whereat himself and his friends, De Grandison, Badlesmere, Pembroke, Sir 
Walter Manny and others, would hold the field against all comers. The 
Queen of Beauty at this festival, the holder of the Crown, the Cynosure 
and Pleasant Goad to great Gestes, was Madame Alys, Countess of Salis- 
bury, who most unwillingly usurped the place of the true Queen, Madame 
Philippa, a noble-hearted though unpleasing lady. She, as luck must have 
it, was in Flanders at the time, visiting her blood-relation, the Count of 
Hainault ; therefore Madame Alys, because she knew not how honourably 
to refuse the King what he asked her with great insistence on honour, con- 
sented—but with tears. Her friend Lancelot had no comfort to give her. 
‘Help me here, Lancelot,’ she had said, with a gentle hand on his shoulder. 
‘By my head, Madame, I cannot advise you in a King’s matter.’ ‘Then 
you have no love for me, Lancelot.’ Whereupon he fiercely, ‘ Why, what 
right have I to give you love?’ She could not answer him any more than 
she could answer the King. 

‘On the day set apart, the lists were marked out and hung with white, 
green, and yellow; the Castle was prepared with the banners of England 
and France, and a fair tribune displayed midway of the career with a bower 
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of red and white roses upon it; wherein sat the dark-haired Alys in a red 
gown powdered with silver moons, and on her head a crown of white 
flowers. All about her were noble ladies and virgins, wives and daughters 
of princes, dukes, earls and viscounts, with pages—among whom the two 
sons of the Earl, her husband—and esquires of honour. All the chivalry of 
England was there to joust. 

“Very great fighting was very cheerfully accomplished in this glorious 
field. Many knights became acquainted with the dast, some became dust ; 
many lost their helms, but none their hearts, except in the way of love, 
and that most of them had done already. And then, lo! in the afternoon 
about three o'clock, a herald at the gates proclaimed the high, noble, and 
excellent Prince and Lord, my Lord William, Earl of Salisbury, come in 
arms to face the Castle. And the King’s herald let ery (by the King’s 
commands), ‘Your Lord the Earl shall have what he desires.’ So the 
Earl of Salisbury, bravely armed, rode in upon a great horse, a squire on 
either hand, one to carry his spear, the otherhisshield. The fair Countess 
was seen to have eyes for none but her husband, though she never failed 
of courtesy to those about her. As for the King, he greeted the Earl fairly 
as if he knew nothing of his goings or comings (which indeed he did not for 
a certainty), and was gravely saluted in return. My Lord Otho de Grandi- 
son did not appear in the lists, and was no more seen that day, save 
by one, 

“One by one the King’s friends jousted with the Earl, and one by one 
were discomfited. Then came forth the Black Prince, the noblest young 
man, I suppose, that had been in England since King Richard’s day. With 
him, to the wonder of all, the Earl refused to fight. ‘My Prince,’ said he, 
‘I am of your party always: I will never fight with you.’ The Prince 
laughed to hear him, and said, ‘ Fight with my father, then, my Lord Earl, 
if I am not man enough.’ ‘Too much man, my Prince,’ says the Earl. 
‘But I will tilt against our Lord the King gladly, so far as I may with 
honour.’ Upon this rode out the noble King Edward himself, very splendid 
in his gilded armour, and saluted the Earl of Salisbury. 

‘*< You will tilt with me, fair Lord?’ he asked. 

“«¢] will, indeed, Sire,’ replies the Earl; ‘but first a word in your 
private ear.’ 

“ «Speak, man,’ says the King. The Earl went very close and showed 
the King his ruby. { 

**« Do you know this, Sire ?’ 

“* Perfectly well. It was mine until I lost it at play. How gat 
you it?’ 

““*T may not tell you, Sire,’ says the Earl; ‘but I will make good my 
title to it here and vow, if God judge fairly of my cause.’ 
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“* God will work His will,’ said the King; ‘I am sure of that. Make 
you ready, my Lord.’ 

‘‘ Three careers they tilted, more fiercely than King and vassal should. 
In the first the King bore down the Earl, in the second the Earl the King; 
in the third they broke their spears, and were parted. Entering his tent, 
the King says to De Grandison, ‘ The Earl hath the ruby I gave to Madame 
Alys. This frets me sorely.’ ‘Sire,’ replies De Grandison, ‘ have at him 
in the mélée and win it of him.’ ‘No, no,’ said the King, ‘I will fight him 
no more, lest I have to reproach myself with the hurt of a good man. But 
after the tournament, Otho, do you find me the Earl and bring him in.’ 
‘I will bring him, Sire,’ says Otho, ‘or the ring.’ ‘One, the other, or 
both,’ the King said ; ‘I care not how you take it.’ 

“The mélée followed, in which the King did not fight—and rightly, 
since this is a very perilous thing, and the King’s comfort no more to be 
regarded in it than a common person’s, when all are heated and blind with 
dust. Moreover, it is the time of times to wreak private vengeance, fight 
out private quarrels, cover all kinds of sin. But all the King’s party were 
there, and among them De Grandison secretly ; yet not so secretly but that 
Lancelot observed him, or (rather) observed that the numbers of that side 
were full. Now, he knew that the King would not be in the mélée, and 
much wondered who it could be that stood in his place. Afterwards he 
wondered the more earnestly, and in time understood. For in the midst of 
the clamour there was a piercing cry from the Countess. ‘Alas, alas, my 
dear Lord!’ and then from the knights another cry, ‘ The Earl of Salis- 
bury is down!’ The Countess turned grey where she fell, and was carried 
out: when they came to take up the body of the Earl, her husband, they 
found it short of a finger in addition to other wounds which it had. Here 
was a sorrowful ending to a glorious day. The good Earl of Salisbury was 
dead, thinking injuriously of his young wife; she, poor soul, was widow 
before she could hope to have been mother ; and a lad of sixteen years old 
laid upon suddenly by the hand of God to be a peer of England anda 
prince. They bore the body of the Earl to his palace in the Strand, and 
laid it among torches in the chapel. Six priests said six masses every 
morning, but the Countess would never go near the place. She sat alone, 
without tears, saying to all who came to her, ‘ He hated me, and thought 
me wicked. If I went near him now his wounds would spit blood at me— 
and I dare not.’ But she sent Lancelot daily to see how he looked, and 
every time that he came back, reporting, ‘ There is peace upon his face and 
sure knowledge of the trath,’ she shook her head, and motioned with her 
lips to make the words, ‘He thinks me vile, and I am vile.’ So they 
buried the Earl without any last look from her who had served him so 
well, 
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“The King, having his ring back at the hands of De Grandison, looked 
shrewdly at him as he asked, ‘How gat you that, Otho?’ The other 
replied, ‘ My Lord, when the Earl was dead I thought it no robbery to take 
what was never his.’ And he was questioned no further,” 


VI. 


‘‘ Now, therefore,” said the Scrivener, after an impressive pause, ‘‘ you 
shall hear me make an end of this history, when I have told you how a 
Pawn gained a Queen, and gave the King check.”’ 

‘‘ By the soul of any dog,”’ says Captain Brazenhead, who had seen 
whereabouts by this time were the hands of Percival Perceforest and 
Mawdleyn Touchett, “by the soul of any dog, Scrivener, I know what 
you are going to say.” 

“You know nothing at all, it seems to me,” said the Scrivener. 
“‘ Kindly be quiet.” 

“Now,” he went on, ‘you shall understand that after the death of the 
Earl the King was most discreet towards the widowed Countess—discreet 
with the discretion of a dog that waits for a bone; for though he never 
moved during the days of her retirement, he let it be seen that he was 
ready to go as far asa king can go. There was an air of ‘As you will 
have it, but ——’ in all his dealings ; more than that, he had the young Earl 
girt with his father’s sword and brought to Court the moment the funerals 
were over, thinking (O guile that love lends!) ‘ her anxieties for him will 
bring her after.’ As indeed they did. Determined as ever she had been 
that the young man should walk as his father had desired, she took up her 
duties again about the Queen’s person within the week after her widow's 
seclusion. 

“‘ Here, I say, alas, that our honest motions often prove the means of 
dishonesty in others! This youth, the door of the world flung open before 
his tender eyes, was (as it were) blinded and made drunk by the glory 
revealed. As he learned to walk in it he fancied himself a personage ; he 
paid court where he thought courtship to be due, he worked to advance 
himself, loved to be modish, found the sweets of his step-mother insipid 
beside the wine of the King’s sons. From them he learned the tired vices 
of kings, with them appraised all women by the measure of them that are 
no women at all; from them he learned how out of measure the King 
favoured his step-mother. So ho! thought this solemn-foolish, old-young 
man; so ho! what a scaling-ladder for the House of Montacute, and how 
fumblingly did our father go about his building! In his sagacious mind he 
turned the thought over and over, ‘The more she favours the King the 
more he favours us.’ To whom, then, should the poor woman turn? The 
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mind of her brother Otho she knew too well, soon the mind of her step-son 
Salisbury she dared not read lest she should come to know that also. She 
turned her pleading eyes to God; and, praying so, she turned her worn, 
pure cheek to Lancelot’s view—and as his heart bled at the sight, so the 
blood boiled as it flowed. Some dark design was afoot, he considered ; he 
remembered the man in the mélée (not the King) and the Earl’s maimed 
hand, The Karl had found the King’s jewel, and had worn it? Who had 
it now? Who had cut off a finger to have it? That man had cut more 
than a finger, he judged; he had cut the thread of a noble life. Why, you 
ask me, did he not tell these things to the Countess? For this reason, 
that he loved her more than his life, dearly, all day and all night. ‘If I 
tell her half the truth,’ he said to himself, ‘I may shock her into my arms. 
God forbid that I should try to serve her with an unclean will.’ Therefore 
he suffered apart, wasting to see her suffer; and the very depth of his love 
kept him dumb before her. She often came to him to consult him; 
trusted him above all men. He could give her little help, since his 
tongue was tied to his heart-strings. She thought him weary of her, 
thought him harsh in judgment, sighed to see him estranged. Alack, he 
took her wages and loved her: what else could he do but keep strange ? 

‘‘ After Christmas matters came to a head. The King, infatuate beyond 
belief, heaped honour upon honour before her feet. Unheard of fact in 
chivalry, he gave her the Order of the Garter! Upon her arm she wore 
that first mark upon her fair name; nor could she do otherwise, since the 
King publicly invested her. He gave her good manors, castles, towns, tolls 
and markets, profits of the sea, profits of the earth and the bowels of the 
earth, She was feasted, sung, done homage, courted by the great who 
would be greater, adored by the simple who aped the great, So one day in 
this time ‘of stormy worship the lightning blared upon her, the sky split 
open; she saw depth within depth of ruin, shame, shock and depravation. 
In a word, her step-son, the young Earl, came to visit her, and made bad 
truth worse by ill-telling. She could not stop him, she could not answer 
him, she was cut to the quick of the heart, But she called for a cup of 
water being white and faint, leaning by the wall; and when this dolt had 
run to fetch it she stumbled, sick and blind and hunted, from the room, and 
felt her way by the walls to Lancelot’s oratory, where that young man was 
praying before a little altar. 

“As he turned his head he saw his beautiful mistress come wavering 
towards him, her hands held out for some stay ; so scared and white, so 
open-mouthed before misery, flickering so like a blown flame, so distraught, 
so much younger than she could have been—he thought her dead, and this 
her unquiet ghost,’ 

‘‘¢What_dost thou with me, Spirit?’ he whispered on his knees. 
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“* Ob, Lancelot! oh, Lancelot!’ she wailed, and ran and fell upon him, 
and clung fast to his shoulders. 

‘* He put her in the only chair there was, knelt beside her, stroked her to 
calmness. After much shivering and moaning, she became very drowsy ; 
so he laid her on his bed, and for fear her rest should be disturbed, locked 
the door. In an hour or more of time, whereas she still slept soundly, he 


heard in the passage the beginnings of rumour and unquiet, the steps of 


many feet, persons running, searching, talking together ; then sudden pause ; 
in a profound hush the quick steps of one man ; then the sharp voice of the 
King. ‘ Lord Jesus, now help thy servants,’ said he ; ‘they will certainly 
wake my mistress. It will be better for me,’ he considered, ‘ to unlock 
the door and meet her enemies in the gate. As they have done evil, so 
they can imagine nothing but evil.’ So thought, so done; he unlocked the 
door, opened it wide, went down the corridor, and knelt before our Lord 
the King, who with young Salisbury, Otho de Grandison, and some other 
one or two held debate in the armoury. ‘Sire,’ says this Lancelot, ‘my 
Lady is asleep, and it were better that she saw not your Grace.’ 

“‘*Who may you be, young man?’ says the King; and Lancelot on 
his knees,‘ I am one, my Lord King, who speaks the truth from a very 
full mind.’ 

““*A pest, fellow, on your mind!’ says the young Earl of Salisbury to 
his late governor: for this is the way of the suddenly aggrandized, that 
they think meanly of those that have not outstripped them. 

“« Be silent, sir,’ said the King greatly ; this is no way to use to gentle- 
men in any company.’ To Lancelot, ‘Get up, my friend,’ says he, ‘and 
speak from your full mind.’ Answers him Lancelot, ‘ Nay, Sire, by your 
leave; but what I have to say must by all means be said on my knees.’ 
‘As you will,’ says the King, ‘but be brief.’ 

‘*« Sire,’ said Lancelot, ‘so I will. My dear mistress, four months 
widow of a noble gentleman, hath this day suffered a great shock. What 
that may be, let my late master’s son inform your Grace; orif he choose 
silence for his part, as I suppose he will, let my Lord Sire Otho de Grandison 
take up his parable.’ 

‘** Speak, Earl of Salisbury,’ said the King. But the young man would 
not. Otho de Grandison chose otherwise. ‘Dear Sire,’ says he, ‘I guess 
what this stammering person means, but do not. care greatly to sully your 
mind with his sick distortions. The lady is timid, and close by. A sight 
of your royal face—remembrance quickened by sight of your royal finger— 
will hearten her. Let me persuade your Grace to do her so much favour. 
Afterwards she shall bear your cup at dinner, and the wine taste no worse 
for the wooing of her lips. Shall it be so?’ Lancelot saw the ruby on 
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dhe King’s hand, and De Grandison look at it. So then he knew the 
whole truth as in a flash. 

‘“‘The King thought for a little, then said, ‘Yes, yes, we will certainly 
see Madame Alys. Lead us, sir.’ This to Lancelot, who stood his ground 
for all that. 

“« Sire,’ said the young man, ‘I will go to waken my lady, if needs must. 
And I will tell her, Sire, that the beguiler of Nicole the tirewoman is here, 
and the undoer of a man’s faith by means of a ring; and also the unknown 
knight who, in the mélée at Moorfields, slew by a foul stroke my Lord the 
Earl of Salisbury, and cut off a finger of his hand.’ He had raised his 
voice to speak, and gathered courage as he went from the greatness of his 
matter ; but now when he paused there was a dreadful silence, and presently 
the King swore, ‘ Death in life!’ and laid a hand to his sword ; and next 
immediately there was a hubbub of voices, with the swishing of swords as 
they slipped out. ‘Down with him! Cut open his face!’ and other such 
eries rang down the corridor; but Lancelot stood his ground. Then all 
swords dropped and all tongues were still as the Countess Alys came softly 
out of the oratory through the open door, and stood by the young man’s 
side. Men marvelled to see the sharpness of her features, to hear the dry 
clacking of hertongue. Deeply, deeply, she curtsied to the King. 

‘‘¢T am here,’ she said, ‘to welcome Pandarus the First, and Pandarus 
the Second, my kinsmen. ButI bend my knee to the august confidant of 
Nicole the tirewoman, and prostrate myself to the giver of rings in secret. 
And, as ladies should, I would kiss the hand of the unknown knight who 
took my husband’s life, and cut off his dead finger. Where is this knight, 
my Lord King?’ She stood before the King with her arms stiff at the 
sides; her two fists were clenched, her chin set, her eyes dangerously 
bright. No man answered her. 

“ After a time of suspense she shut her eyes and began to sway about. 
‘Iam faint, Lancelot,’ she said; ‘take me back to the oratory; quick, 
quick!’ He supported her with his arm, turned, led her away. Believe 
me when I tell you that not one man of all that noble company followed, or 
so much as started to follow her; but all stayed where they were, rooted to 
the ground. When the door of the oratory was shut (but not locked) the 
King held up his head. ‘ My Lords,’ he said, ‘I am rightly admonished. 
That is a very noble lady. And as for the young clerk, I wish I had 
bishops after that model. Follow me, Sirs.’ So he too turned and went, 
they following in silence. But he went the other way. 

“Now while his mistress lay with shut eyes upon the bed, Lancelot cast 
himself before the Crucified to ask forgiveness of Heaven for having dared 
the majesty of his earthly Lord. And while he was thus at his cold 
prayers, not yet risen from his knees, this pretty lady slipped off the bed, 
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and came and knelt beside him, as close as she dared, in the soft mood 
which follows strong exaltation of spirit, her hands folded in her neck, 
roses burning in her cheeks, her head bent, her bosom not reposing. For 
a while they knelt tremblingly together, until Lancelot shivered and sighed. 
His head ached, his fire was gone out in ashes, he was honestly sick, saw 
no out-gate. So then, as he made to get up and resume his dead life of 
serving days, ‘ Leave me not yet, Lancelot,’ says the Countess in a flutter- 
ing whisper; and as he turned she turned; their eyes swam together; she 
threw herself upon his breast. Ina trice his arms had her fast. She said, 
‘ If thou goest, I go with thee.’ 

“¢ Ah, whither, sweet soul!’ he sighs; and she, without looking up, tells 
him, ‘To thy heart, Lancelot, to sanctuary there.’ 

“‘ That night they left London privily by river; and when my informant’s 
informant had news of them last, they were in Ghent, a most fond pair of 
wedded lovers. For he never took up Orders, as I daresay you guess.” 


“T find that they are killing a pig in Alresford,” said Richard Smith the 
shipman, after a little. He knew not what else to say, and it was perfectly 
true. The arm of Percival Perceforest slipped down from Mawdleyn 
Touchett’s waist, and the Prioress of Ambresbury praised the tale. 

“T am glad your ladyship likes it,” said the Scrivener, “for that 
emboldens me to add that the young man’s name was Lancelot Corbet, 
which is my own name.” 

‘‘ Ha!” cried Captain Brazenhead, “ Ha, Scrivener! And he was no 
mean poet, they tellme. And made other handsome things beside couplets, 
I'll engage.” 

“He was my grandfather,” said the Scrivener, ‘‘and a very fine poet. 
And Madame Alys de Grandison, Countess of Salisbury, whom a King 
loved in vain, was my grandmother.” 

‘‘ Therefore,” concluded Captain Brazenhead, looking benevolently at 
the demure Percival, “ therefore, ladies and good sirs, the lowliest of us 
may aspire, and bright blood make a rough case as soft as silk, hey!” 
Percival coloured up, but was grateful to his friend. 

Then the company, topping the ‘crest, rode in between the tasselled trees 
which lead to the fair town of Alresford on the hill. 


Maurice Hewtetr. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 





V.—Tne Passtne or Democracy. 


In the preceding four papers in a clumsy laborious way there has been 
developed a smudgy, imperfect picture of the generalised, civilised state 
of the coming century. In terms, vague enough at times but never 
absolutely indefinite, the general distribution of the population in this 
state has been discussed, and its natural development into four great 
(but in practice intimately interfused) classes. It has been shown—I 
know not how convincingly—that as the result of forces that are practi- 
cally irresistible a world-wide process of social and moral deliquescence 
is in progress, and that a really functional social body of engineering, 
managing men, scientifically trained and having common ideals and 
interests, is likely to segregate and disentangle itself from our present 
confusion of aimless and ill-directed lives. It has been pointed out that 
life is presenting an unprecedented and increasing variety of morals, 
ménages, occupations and types, at present so mingled as to give a general 
effect of greyness—but containing the promise of local concentration 
that may presently change that greyness into kaleidoscopic effects. That 
image of concentrating contrasted colours will be greatly repeated in this 
present paper. In the course of these inquiries we have permitted 
ourselves to take a few concrete glimpses of households, costumes, con- 
veyances, and conveniences of the coming time, but only as incidental 
realisations of points in this general thesis. And now, assuming as we 
must necessarily do, the soundness of these earlier speculations, we have 
arrived at a stage when we may consider how the existing arrangements 
for the ostensible government of the State are likely to develop through 
their own inherent forces, and how they are likely to be affected by the 
processes we have forecast. 

So far, this has been a speculation upon the probable development of 
a civilised society im vacuo. Attention has been almost exclusively given 
to the forces of development, and not to the forces of conflict and 
restraint. We have ignored the boundaries of language that are flung 
athwart the great lines of modern communication, we have disregarded 
the friction of tariffs, the peculiar groups of prejudices and irrational 
instincts that inspire one miscellany of shareholders, workers, financiers 
and superfluous poor such as the English, to hate, exasperate, lie about, 
and injure another such miscellany as the French or the Germans. 

(1) Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by H. G. Wells. 
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Moreover, we have taken very little account of the fact, that quite apart 
from nationality, each individual case of the new social order is develop- 
ing within the form of a legal government based on conceptions of a 
society that has been superseded by the advent of mechanism. It is 
this last matter that we are about to take into consideration. 

Now this age is being constantly described as a ‘‘ Democratic” age; 
‘‘Democracy”’ is alleged to have affected art, literature, trade and 
religion alike in the most remarkable ways. It is not only tacitly 
present in the great bulk of contemporary thought that this ‘De- 
mocracy” is now dominant, but that it is becoming more and more 
overwhelmingly predominant as the years pass. Allusions to Democracy 
are so abundant, deductions from its influence so confident and universal, 
that it is worth while to point out what a very hollow thing the word 
in most cases really is, a large empty object in thought of the most 
vague and faded associations and the most attenuated content, and to 
inquire just exactly what the original implications and present realities 
of ‘“‘Democracy” may be. The inquiry will, I fancy, leave us with a 
very different conception of the nature and future of political arrange- 
ment, from that generally assumed. We have already seen in the 
discussion of the growth of great cities, that an analytical process may 
absolutely invert the expectation based on the gross results up-to-date,’ 
and I believe it will be equally possible to show cause for believing 
that the development of Democracy also is, after all, not the opening 
phase of a world-wide movement going on unbendingly in its present 
direction, but the first impulse of forces that will finally sweep round 
into a quite different path. Flying off at a tangent is probably one of 
the gravest dangers, and certainly the one most constantly present in 
this enterprise of prophecy. 

One may, I suppose, take the Rights of Man as they are embodied in 
the French Declaration as the ostentations of Democracy; our present 
Democratic state may be regarded as a practical realisation of these 
claims. As far as the individual goes, the realisation takes the form of 
an untramelled liberty in matters that have heretofore been considered 
a part of social procedure, in the lifting of positive religious and moral 
compulsions, in the recognition of absolute property, and in the abolition 
of special privileges and special restrictions. Politically modern De- 
mocracy takes the form of denying that any specific person or persons 
shall act as a matter of intrinsic right or capacity on behalf of the 
community as a whole.*, Its root idea is representation. Government 


(1) No longer up to date now, for since these articles were written the English 
census returns for’1901 have come to hand, with a very complete endorsement of my 
fairly obvious inductions. A general attenuation of the more central urban districts 
has already begun, a steady transfer of population to outer, and yet outer suburbs, is 
already in’progress. In this matter I find Mr. Sidney Low made a prior forecast to 


the same effect as mine quite}’nine years ago in the Contemporary Review (‘The 
Rise of the Suburbs”’). 
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is based primarily on election, and every ruler is, in theory at least, 
a delegate and servant of the popular will. It is implicit in the 
Democratic theory that there 7s such a thing as a popular will, and this 
is supposed to be the net sum of the wills of all the citizens in the State, 
so far as public affairs are concerned. In its less perfect and more 
usual state the Democratic theory is advanced either as an ethical 
theory which postulates an absence of formal acquiescence on the part 
of the governed as injustice, or else, as a convenient political com- 
promise, the least objectionable of all possible methods of public control, 
because it will permit quietly the minimum of general unhappiness. 
.... I know of no case for the elective Democratic government of modern 
States that cannot be knocked to pieces in five minutes. It is manifest 
that upon countless important public issues there is no collective will, 
and nothing in the mind of the average man except blank indifference ; 
that an electional system simply places power in the hands of the 
most skilful electioneers ; that neither men nor their rights are identically 
equal, but vary with every individual, and above all that the minimum 
or maximum of general happiness is related only so indirectly to the 
public control that people will suffer great miseries from their govern- 
ments unresistingly and, on the other hand, change their rulers on 
account of the most trivial irritations. The case against all the pro- 
lusions of ostensible Democracy is indeed so strong that it is impossible 
to consider the present wide establishment of Democratic institutions as 
being the outcome of any process of intellectual conviction ; it arouses 
suspicion even whether ostensible Democracy may not be a mere 
rhetorical garment for essentially different facts, and upon that suspicion 
we will now inquire. 

Democracy of the modern type, manhood suffrage and so forth, 
became a conspicuous phenomenon in the world only in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century. Its genesis is so closely connected 
with the first expansion of the productive element in the State, through 
mechanism and a co-operative organisation, as to point at once toa 
causative connection. The more closely one looks into the social and 
political life of the eighteenth century the more plausible becomes 
this view. New and potentially influential social factors had begun 
to appear—the organising manufacturer, the intelligent worker, the 
skilled tenant, and the urban abyss, and the traditions of the old 
land-owning non-progressive aristocratic monarchy that prevailed in 
Christendom, rendered it incapable (without some destructive shock or 
convulsion) of any re-organisation to incorporate or control these new 
factors. In the case of the British Empire an additional stress was 
created by the incapacity of the formal government to assimilate the 
developing civilisation of the American colonies. Everywhere there 
were new elements, not as yet clearly analysed or defined, arising as 
mechanism arose ; everywhere the old traditional government and social 
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system, defined and analysed all too well, appeared increasingly ob- 
structive, irrational, and feeble in its attempts to include and direct 
these new powers. But now comes a point to which I am inclined to 
attach very great importance. The new powers were as yet shapeless. 
It was not the conflict of a new organisation with the old. It was the 
preliminary dwarfing and deliquescence of the mature old beside the 
embryonic mass of the new. It was impossible then; it is, I believe, 
only beginning to be possible now, to estimate the proportions, possi- 
bilities, and inter-relations of the new social orders out of which a social 
organisation has still to be built in the coming years. No formula of 
definite re-construction had been evolved, or has even been evolved yet, 
after a hundred years. And these swelling inchoate new powers, whose 
very birth condition was the crippling, modification, or destruction of the 
old order, were almost forced to formulate their proceedings for a time, 
therefore, in general affirmative propositions that were really in effect not 
affirmative propositions at all, but propositions of repudiation and denial. 
“These kings and nobles and people privileged in relation to obso- 
lescent functions cannot manage our affairs,”—that was evident enough, 
that was the really essential question at that time, and since no other 
effectual substitute appeared ready made, the working doctrine of the 
infallible judgment of humanity in the gross, as distinguished from the 
quite indisputable incapacity of sample individuals, became, in spite of 
its inherent absurdity, a convenient and acceptable working hypothesis. 
Modern Democracy thus came into being, not, as eloquent persons 
have pretended, by the sovereign people consciously and definitely 
assuming power—I imagine the sovereign people in France during the 
first Revolution, for example, quite amazed and muddle-headed with it 
all—but by the decline of old ruling classes in the face of the quasi- 
natural growth of mechanism and industrialism, and by the unpre- 
paredness and want of organisation in the new intelligent elements in 
the State. I have compared the human beings in society to a great and 
increasing variety of colours tumultuously smashed up together, and 
giving at present a general and quite illusory effect of grey, and I have 
attempted to show that there is a process in progress that will amount 
at last to the segregation of these mingled tints into recognisable dis- 
tinct masses again. It is not a monotony, but an utterly disorderly 
and confusing variety that makes this grey, but Democracy, for prac- 
tical purposes, does really assume such a monotony. Like cq, the 
Democratic formula is a concrete-looking and negotiable symbol for a 
negation. It is the aspect in political disputes and contrivances of 
that social and moral deliquescence the nature and possibilities of 
which have been discussed in the preceding papers of this series. 
Modern Democracy first asserted itself in the ancient kingdoms of 
France and Great Britain (counting the former British colonies in 
America as a part of the latter), and itis in the French and English- 
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speaking communities that Democracy has developed itself most com- 
pletely. Upon the supposition we have made, Democracy broke out 
first in these States because they were leading the way in material pro- 
gress, because they were the first States to develop industrialism, whole- 
sale mechanisms, and great masses of insubordinate activity outside the 
recognised political scheme, and the nature and time and violence of the 
outbreak was determined by the nature of the superseded government, 
and the amount of stress between it and the new elements. But the 
detachment of a great section of the new middle-class from the aristo- 
cratic order of England to form the United States of America, and the 
sudden rejuvenescence of France by the swift and thorough sloughing 
of its outworn aristocratic monarchy, the consequent wars and the 
Napoleonic adventure, checked and modified the parallel development 
that might otherwise have happened in country after country over all 
Europe west of the Carpathians. The monarchies that would probably 
have collapsed through internal forces and given place to modern Demo- 
cratic States were smashed from the outside, and a process of political 
re-construction, that has probably missed out the complete formal Demo- 
cratic phase altogether (and which has been enormously complicated 
through religious, national, and dynastic traditions), set in. Throughout 
America, in England, and, after extraordinary experiments, in France, 
political Democracy has in effect legally established itself—most 
completely in the United States—and the reflection and influence of its 
methods upon the methods of all the other countries in intellectual 
contact with it, have been so considerable as practically to make their 
monarchies as new in their kind, almost, as Democratic republics. In 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, for example, there is a press nearly as 
audible as in the more frankly Democratic countries, and measurably akin 
in influence ; there are constitutionally established legislative assemblies, 
and there is the same unofficial development of powerful financial] 
and industrial powers with which the ostensible government must make 
terms. In avast amount of the public discussion of these States the 
postulates of Democracy are clearly implicit. Quite as much in reality as 
the Democratic republics of America, are they based not on classes 
but upon a confusion; they are, in their various degrees and with 
their various individual differences, just as truly governments of the 
grey. 

It has been argued that the grey is illusory and must sooner or later 
pass, and that the colour that will emerge to predominance will take its 
shape as a scientifically trained middle-class of an unprecedented sort, 
not arising out of the older middle-classes, but replacing them. This 
class will become, I believe, at last consciously the State, controlling 
and restricting very greatly the three non-functional masses with which 
it is as yet almost indistinguishably mingled. The general nature of 
its formation within the existing confusion and its emergence may, I 
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think, with a certain degree of confidence be already forecast, albeit at 
present its beginnings are singularly unpromising and faint. At pre- 
sent the class of specially trained and capable people—doctors, en- 
gineers, scientific men of all sorts—is quite disproportionally absent 
from political life, it does not exist as a factor in that life, it is growing 
up outside that life, and has still to develop, much more to display, a 
collective intention to come specifically in. But the forces are in active 
operation to drag it into the centre of the stage for all that. 

The modern democracy or democratic quasi-monarchy conducts its 
affairs as though there was no such thing as special knowledge or 
practical education. The utmost recognition it affords to the man who 
has taken the pains to know, and specifically to do, is occasionally to 
consult him upon specific points and override his counsels in its ampler 
wisdom, or to entrust to him some otherwise impossible duty under cir- 
cumstances of extreme limitation. The man of special equipment is 
treated always as if he were some sort of curious performing animal. The 
gunnery specialist, for example, may move and let off guns, but he may 
not say where they are to be let off—someone a little ignorant of 
range and trajectory does that; the engineer may move the ship and fire 
the battery, but only with some man, who does not perfectly understand, 
shouting instructions down a tube at him. If the cycle is to be adapted 
to military requirements, the thing is regarded as an opportunity to 
amuse the leisure of Lieutenant-Colonel Balfour. If horses are to be 
bought for the British Army in India, no specialist goes, but Lord 
Edward Cecil. These people of the governing class do not understand 
there is such a thing as special knowledge or an inexorable fact in the 
world ; they have been educated at schools conducted by amateur school- 
masters, whose real aim in life is the episcopal bench, and they have 
learnt little or nothing but the extraordinary power of appearances in 
these democratic times. To look right and to be of good report is to 
succeed—what else is there? The primarily functional men are ignored 
in the ostensible political scheme, it operates as though they did not 
exist, as though nothing, in fact, existed but the irresponsible wealthy, 
and the manipulators of irresponsible wealth, on the one hand, and a 
great, grey, politically-indifferent community on the other. Having 
regard only to the present condition of political life, it would seem as 
though this state of affairs must continue indefinitely, and develop only 
in accordance with the laws of inter-action between this charlatan 
governing class on the one hand and the grey mass of governed on the 
other. There is no way apparent in the existing political and social 
order whereby the class of really educated persons that the continually 
more complicated mechanical fabric of social life is developing, may be 
expected to come in. And in a very great amount of current political 
speculation, the development and final emergence of this class is ignored, 
and attention is concentrated entirely upon the inherent process of 
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development of the political machine. And even in that it is very easy 
to exaggerate the preponderance of one or other of what are really 
very evenly balanced forces in the machine of democratic government. 
There are two chief sets of parts in the machine that have a certain 
antagonistic relation, that play against each other, and one’s conception 
of coming developments is necessarily determined by the relative value 
one gives to these opposing elements. One may compare these two 
groups to the Power and the Work, respectively, at the two ends of a 
lever! On the one hand there is that which pays for the machine, 
which distributes salaries and rewards, subsidises newspapers and so 
forth—the central influence.? On the other hand there is the collectively 
grey voting mass, with certain prejudices and traditions, and certain 
laws and limitations of thought upon which the newspapers work, and 
which, within the confines of its inherent laws, they direct. If one 
dwell chiefly on the possibilities of the former element, one may con- 
jure up a practical end to democracy in the vision of a State “run” 
entirely by a group of highly forcible and intellectual persons—usually 
the dream takes the shape of financiers and their associates, their per- 
fected mechanism of party control working the elections boldly and 
capably, and their public policy being directed towards financial ends, 
One of the common prophecies of the future of the United States is such 
a domination by a group of trust organisers and political bosses. But a 
man, or a group of men, so strong and intelligent as would be needed to 
hold an entire party machine within the confines of his (or their collective) 
mind and will, could, at the most, be but a very transitory and incidental 
phenomenon in the history of the world. Either such an exploitation of 
the central control will have to be covert and subtle beyond any precedent 
in human disingenuousness, or else its domination will have to be very 
amply modified, indeed, by the requirements of the second factor, and 
its proceedings made very largely the resultant of that second factor’s 
forces. Moreover, very subtle men do not aim at things of this sort, 
or aiming, fail, because subtlety of intelligence involves subtlety of 
character, a certain fastidiousness and a certain weakness. Now that 
the garrulous period, when a flow of language, and a certain effective- 
ness of manner was a necessary condition to political pre-eminence, is 
passing away, political control falls more and more entirely into the 
hands of a barristerish intriguing sort of person with a tough-wearing, 


(1) The fulcrum, which is generally treated as being absolutely immovable, being 
the general belief in the theory of democracy. 

2) In the United States, a vast, rapidly developing country, with relatively much 
kinetic wealth, this central influence is the financial support of the Boss, consisting for 
the most part of active-minded, capable business organisers; in England, the land 
where irresponsible realised wealth is at a maximum, a public-spirited section of the 
irresponsible, inspired by the tradition of an aristocratic functional past, qualifies the 
financial influence with an amateurish, indolent, and publicly unprofitable integrity. 
In Germany an aggressively functional Court occupies the place and plays the part of the 
central control of a permanently dominant party machine. 
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leathery, practical mind. The sort of people who will work the 
machine are people with ‘‘faith,” as the popular preachers say, mean- 
ing, in fact, people who do not analyse, people who will take the 
machine, as it is, unquestioningly, shape their ambitions to it and 
(saving their vanity) work it as it wants to go. The man who will be 
boss will be the man who wants to be boss, who finds, in being boss, 
a complete and final satisfaction, and not the man who complicates 
things by wanting to be boss in order to be, or do, something else. 
The machines are governed to-day, and there is every reason to believe 
that they will continue to be governed, by masterful-looking resultants, 
masters of nothing but compromise, and that little fancy of an inner 
conspiracy of control within the machine and behind ostensible politics 
is really on all fours with the wonderful Rodin (of the Juif Errant) and 
as probable as anything else in the romances of Eugene Sue. 

If, on the other hand, we direct attention to the antagonistic element 
in the machine, to Public Opinion, to the alleged collective mind of the 
grey mass, and consider how it is brought to believe in itself and its 
possession of certain opinions by the concrete evidence of daily news- 
papers, and eloquent persons saying as much, we may also very readily 
conjure up a contrasted vision of extraordinary demagogues or newspaper 
syndicates working the political machine from that direction. So far as 
the demagogue goes, the increase of population, the multiplication of 
amusements and interests, the differentiation of social habits, the dif- 
fusion of great towns, all militate against that sufficient gathering of 
masses of voters in meeting-houses which gave him his power in the 
recent past. It is improbable that ever again will any flushed undigni- 
fied man with a vast voice, a muscular face in incessant operation, collar 
crumpled, hair disordered and arms in wild activity, talking, talking, 
talking, talking copiously out of the windows of railway carriages, talking 
on railway platforms, talking from hotel balconies, talking on tubs, 
barrels, scaffoldings, pulpits—tireless and undammable—rise to be the 
most powerful thing in any Democratic State in the world. Continually 
the individual vocal demagogue dwindles, and the element of bands and 
buttons, the organisation of the press and procession, the share of the 
machine, grows. 

Mr. Harmsworth, of the London Daily Mail, in a very interesting 
article has glanced at certain possibilities of power that may vest in the 
owners of a great system of world-wide ‘simultaneous ” newspapers, 
but he does not analyse the nature of the influence exercised by news- 
papers during the successive phases of the nineteenth century, nor the 
probable modifications of that influence in the years to come, and I 
think, on the whole, he inclines very naturally to over-estimate the 
amount of intentional direction that may be given by the owner of the 
paper to the minds and acts of his readers, and to exceed the very 
definite limits within which that influence is confined. In the earlier 
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Victorian period, the more limited, partly educated, and still very homo- 
geneous enfranchised class, had a certain habit of thinking ; its tranquil 
assurance upon most theological and all moral and esthetic points left 
political questions as the chief field of exercise for such thinking as it 
did, and, as a consequence, the dignified newspapers of that time were 
able to discuss, and indeed were required to discuss not only specific 
situations but general principles. That indeed was their principal 
function, and it fell rather to the eloquent men to misapply these prin- 
ciples according to the necessity of the occasion. The papers did then 
very much more than they do now to mould opinion, though they did 
not direct affairs to anything like the extent of their modern successors. 
They made roads upon which events presently travelled in unexpected 
fashions. But the often cheaper and always more vivid newspapers 
that have come with the New Democracy do nothing to mould opinion. 
Indeed, there is no longer upon most public questions (and as I have 
tried to make clear in my previous paper, there is not likely to be any 
longer) a collective opinion to be moulded. Protectionists, for example, 
are a mere band, Free Traders are a mere band; on all these details we 
are in chaos. And these modern newspapers simply endeavour to 
sustain a large circulation and so merit advertisements by being as 
miscellaneously and vividly interesting as possible, by firing where the 
crowd seems thickest, by seeking perpetually and without any attempt 
at consistency, the greatest excitement of the greatest number. It 
is upon the cultivation and rapid succession of inflammatory topics 
that the modern newspaper expends its capital and trusts to recover 
its reward. Its general news sinks steadily to a subordinate position ; 
criticism, discussion and high responsibility pass out of journalism, and 
the power of the press comes more and more to be a dramatic and 
emotional power, the power to cry “ Fire!” in the theatre, the power 
to give enormous value for a limited time to some personality, some 
event, some aspect, true or false, without any power of giving a specific 
direction to the forces this distortion may set going. Directly the 
press of to-day passes from that sort of thing to some specific proposal, 
some implication of principles and beliefs, directly it chooses and selects, 
then it passes from the miscellaneous to the sectarian, and out of touch 
with the grey indefiniteness of the general mind. It gives offence here, 
it perplexes and bores there; no more than the boss politician can the 
paper of great circulation afford to work consistently for any ulterior 
aim. 

This is the limit of the power of the modern newspaper of large 
circulation, the newspaper that appeals to the grey element, to the 
average democratic man, the newspaper of the deliquescence, and if our 
previous conclusion that human society has ceased to be homogeneous 
and will presently display new masses segregating from a great confusion, 
holds good, that will be the limit of its power in the future. It may 
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undergo many remarkable developments and modifications,' but none of 
these tend to give it any greater political importance than it has now. 
And so, after all, our considerations of the probable developments of the 
party machine give us only negative results, so long as the grey social 


(1) The nature of these modifications is an interesting side issue. There is every 
possibility of papers becoming at last papers of world-wide circulation, so far as the 
language in which they are printed permits, with editions that will follow the sun 
and change into to-morrow’s issues as they go, picking up literary criticism here, 
financial intelligence there, here to-morrow’s story, and there to-morrow’s scandal, 
and, like some vast intellectual garden-roller, rolling out local provincialism at every 
revolution. This, for papers in English, at any rate, is merely a question of how 
long it will be before the price of the best writing (for journalistic purposes) rises 
actually or relatively above the falling cost of long distance electrical type setting. 
Each of the local editions of these world travelling papers, in addition to the identical 
matter that will appear almost simultaneously everywhere, will no doubt have its 
special matter and its special advertisements. Illustrations will be telegraphed just as 
well as matter, and probably a much greater use will be made of sketch and diagram 
than at present. Ifthe theory advanced in these papers of democracy as a transitory 
confusion is sound, there will not be only one world paper of this sort—like Moses’ 
serpent after its miraculous struggle—but several, and as the non-provincial segrega- 
tion of society goes on, these various great papers will take on more and more decided 
specific characteristics, and lose more and more their local references. They will come 
to have not only a distinctive type of matter, a distinctive method of thought and 
manner of expression, but distinctive fundamental implications, and a distinctive class 
of writer. This difference in character and tone renders the advent of any Napoleonic 
master of the newspaper world vastly more improbable than it would otherwise be. 
These specialising newspapers will, as they find their class, throw out many features 
that do not belong to that class. It is highly probable that they will restrict the space 
devoted to news and sham news; that forged and inflated stuff made in offices that 
bulks out the foreign intelligence of so many English papers, for example. At 
present every paper contains a little of everything, inadequate sporting stuff, inadequate 
financial stuff, vague literary matter, voluminous reports of political vapourings, 
because no newspaper is quite sure of the sort of readers it has—probably no daily 
newspaper has yet a distinctive sort of reader. 

Many people, with their minds inspired by the number of editions which evening 
papers pretend to publish and don’t, incline to believe that daily papers may presently 
give place to hourly papers, each with the last news of the last sixty minutes photo- 
graphically displayed. As a matter of fact no human being wants that, and very few 
are so foolish as to think they do; the only kind of news that any sort of people 
clamours for hot and hot is financial and betting fluctuations, lottery lists and 
examination results; and the elaborated and cheapened telegraphic and telephonic 
system of the coming days, with tapes (or phonograph to replace them) in every post 
office and nearly every private house, so far from expanding this department, will 
probably sweep it out of the papers altogether. One will subscribe to a news agency 
which will wire all the stuff one cares to have so violently fresh, into a phonographic 
recorder, perhaps in some convenient corner. There the thing will be in every house, 
beside the barometer, to hear or ignore. With the separation of that function what is 
left of the newspaper will revert to one daily edition—daily, I think, because of the 
power of habit to make the newspaper the specific business of some definite moments in 
the day ; the breakfast hour, I suppose, or the ‘‘up-to-town”’ journey with most 
Englishmen now. Quite possibly someone will discover some day that there is now 
machinery for folding and fastening a paper into a form that will not inevitably get 
into the butter, or lead to bitterness in a railway carriage. This pitch of development 
reached, I incline to anticipate daily papers much more like the Spectator in form than 
these present mainsails of our public life. They will probably not contain fiction at 
all, and poetry only rarely, because no one but a partial imbecile wants these things in 
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confusion continues. Subject to that continuance the party machine 
will probably continue as it is at present, and Democratic States and 
governments follow the lines upon which they run at the present time. 

Now how will the emergent class of capable men presently begin 


punctual daily doses, and we are anticipating an escape from a period of partial 
imbecility. My own culture and turn of mind, which is probably akin to that of a 
respectable mechanic of the year 2,000, inclines me towards a daily paper that will have 
in addition to its concentrated and absolutely trustworthy daily news, full and luminous 
accounts of new inventions, new theories, and new departures of all sorts (usually illus- 
trated), witty and penetrating comments upon public affairs, criticisms of all sorts of 
things, reproductions of newly produced works of art, and an ample amount of ably 
written controversy upon everything under the sun. The correspondence columns, instead 
of being an exercising place for bores and conspicuous people who are not mercenary, 
would be the most ample, the most carefully collected, and the most highly paid of all 
departments in the paper. Personal paragraphs will be relegated to some obscure 
and costly corner next to the births, deaths, and marriages. This paper will have, of 
course, many pages of business advertisements, and these will usually be well 
worth looking through, for the more intelligent editors of the days to come will, 
of course, edit this department just like any other, and classify their advertisements in 
a descending scale of freshness and interest that will also be an ascending scale of 
price. ‘The advertiser who wants to be an indecent bore, and vociferate for the ten- 
millionth time some flatulent falsehood about a pill will, for instance, pay at nuisance 
rates. Probably many papers will refuse to print nasty and distressful advertisements 
about people’s insides at all. The entire paper will be as free from either greyness or 
offensive stupidity in its advertisement columns as the shop windows in Bond Street 
to-day, and for much the same reason,—because the people who go that way do not 
want that sort of thing. 

It has been supposed that, since the real income of the newspaper is derived from 
advertisement, large advertisers will combine in the future to own papers confined to 
the advertisements of their specific wares. Some such monopoly is already attempted ; 
several publishing firms own or partially own a number of provincial papers, which 
they adorn with strange ‘‘ Book Chat ’’ columns conspicuously deficient in interesting 
facts; and a well-known cycle tyre firm supplies ‘‘ Cycling”? columns that are mere 
pedestals for the Head-of-King-Charles make of tyre. Many quack firms publish and 
give away annual almanacks replete with economical illustrations, offensive details, and 
bad jokes. But I venture to think that these suggestions and attempts are made with 
a certain disregard of the essential conditions of sound advertisement. Sound advertise- 
ment consists in perpetual alertness and newness, in appearance in new places and in 
new aspects, in the constant access to fresh minds. The devotion of a newspaper to 
the interest of one particular make of a commodity or group of commodities will 
inevitably rob its advertisement department of most of its interest for the habitual 
readers of the paper. That is to say, the newspaper will fail in what is one of the chief 
attractions of a good newspaper. Moreover, such a devotion will react upon all the 
other matter in the paper, because the editor will need to be constantly alert to exclude 
seditious reflections upon the Health-Extract-of-Horse-Flesh or Saved-by-Boiling Jam. 
His sense of this relation will taint his self respect and make him a less capable editor 
than a man whose sole affair is to keep his paper interesting. To these more interesting 
rival papers the excluded competitor will be driven, and the reader will follow in his 
wake. There is no more wisdom in the proprietor of an article in popular demand 
buying or creating a newspaper to contain all his advertisements than that he should 
buy a coal pit for the same purpose. Such a privacy of advertisement will never 
work, I think, on a large scale; it is probably at or near its maximum development 
now, and this anticipation of the advertiser-owned paper, like that of hourly papers, 
and that wonderfully powerful cosmic newspaper syndicate, is simply another instance 
of prophesying based only on a present trend, an expansion of the obvious, instead of 
an analysis of determining forces. 
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to modify the existing form of government in the ostensibly democratic 
countries and democratic monarchies? There will be very many 
variations and modifications of the methods of this arrival, an infinite 
complication of detailed incidents, but a general proposition will be 
found to hold good. ‘The suppression of the party machine in the 
purely democratic countries and of the official choice of the rich and 
privileged rulers in the more monarchical ones, by capable operative 
and administrative men inspired by the belief in a common theory of 
social order, will come about—peacefully and gradually as a process of 
change, or violently as a revolution—but inevitably as the outcome 
either of the imminence or else of the disasters of war. 

That all these governments of confusion will drift towards war, with 
a spacious impulse and a final vehemence, quite out of comparison 
greater than the warlike impulses of former times, is a remarkable but 
by no means inexplicable thing. A tone of public expression, jealous 
and patriotic to the danger point, is an unavoidable condition under 
which Democratic governments exist. To be patriotically quarrelsome is 
imperative upon the party machines that will come to dominate the 
democratic countries. They will not possess detailed and definite poli- 
cies and creeds because there are no longer any detailed and definite 
public opinions, but they will for all that require some ostensible 
purpose to explain their cohesion, some hold upon the common man 
that will ensure his appearance in numbers at the polling place, suffi- 
cient to save the government from the raids of small but determined 
sects. That hold can be only of one sort. Without moral or religious 
uniformity, with material interests as involved and confused as a heap of 
spellicans, there remains only one generality for the politician’s purpose, 
the ampler aspect of a man’s egotism, his pride in what he imagines to 
be his particular kind—his patriotism. In every country amenable to 
democratic influences, there emerges or will emerge, a party machine, 
vividly and simply patriotic—and indefinite upon the score of any other 
possible consideration between man and man. This will hold true, not 
only of the ostensibly Democratic States but also of such re-constituted 
modern monarchies as Italy and Germany, for they too, for all their 
legal difference, rest also on the grey. The party conflicts of the future 
will turn very largely on the discovery of the true patriot, the suspicion 
that the crown or the machine in possession is in some more or less 
occult way traitorous, and almost all other matters of contention will 
be shelved and allowed to stagnate, for fear of breaking the unity of 
the national mechanism. 

Now patriotism is not a thing that flourishes in the void,—one needs a 
foreigner. A national and patriotic party is an anti-foreign party; the 
altar of the modern god, Democracy, will cry aloud for the stranger 
men. Simply to keep in power, and out of no love of mischief, the 
government or the party machine will have to insist upon dangers and 
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national differences, to keep the voter to the poll by alarms, seeking 
ever to taint the possible nucleus of any competing organisation with 
the repute of external influence. The party press will play the watch 
dog and allay all internal dissensions with its warning bay at some 
adjacent people, and the adjacent peoples, for reasons to be presently 
expanded, will be continually more sensitive to such baying. Already 
one sees country yelping at country all over the modern world, not only 
in the matter of warlike issues, but with a note of quite furious com- 
mercial rivalry—quite furious and, indeed, quite insane, since its ideal 
of trading enormously with absolutely ruined and tradeless foreigners, 
exporting everything and importing nothing, is obviously outside 
reason altogether. The inexorable doom of these governments, based 
on the grey, is to foster enmity between people and people. Even 
their alliances are but sacrifices to intenser antagonisms. And the 
phases of the democratic sequence are simple and sure. Forced on by 
a relentless competition, the tone of the outcries will become fiercer 
and fiercer; the occasions of excitement, the perilous moments, the 
ingenuities of annoyance, more and more dramatic,—from the mere 
emptiness and disorder of the general mind! Jealousies and anti- 
foreign enactments, tariff manipulations and commercial embitterment, 
destructive, foolish, exasperating obstructions, that benefit no human 
being, will minister to this craving without completely allaying it. 
Nearer, and ever nearer, the politicians of the coming times will force 
one another towards the verge, not because they want to go over it, 
not because anyone wants to go over it, but because they are, by their 
very nature, compelled to gu that way, because to go in any other 
direction is to break up and lose power. And, consequently, the final 
development of the Democratic system, so far as intrinsic forces go, 
will be, not the rule of the boss, nor the rule of the trust, nor the rule 
of the newspaper, no rule, indeed, but international rivalry, inter- 
national competition, international exasperation and hostility, and at 
last—irresistible and overwhelming—the definite establishment of the 
rule of that most stern and educational of all masters— War. 

At this point there opens a tempting path, and along it historical 
precedents, like a forest of notice boards, urge us to go. At the end of 
the vista stands the figure of Napoleon with ‘‘Casarism” written beneath. 
Disregarding certain alien considerations for a time, assuming the free 
working out of Democracy to its conclusion, we perceive that, in the 
case of our generalised state, the party machine, together with the 
nation entrusted to it, must necessarily be forced into passionate 
national war. But, having blundered into war, the party machine 
will have an air of having accomplished its destiny. A party machine 
or a popular government is surely as likely a thing to cause a big dis- 
order of war and as unlikely a thing to conduct it, as the wit of man, 
working solely to that end, could ever have devised. I have already 
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pointed out why we can never expect an elected government of the 
modern sort to be guided by any far-reaching designs, it is constructed 
to get office and keep office, not to do anything in office, the conditions 
of its survival are to keep appearances up and taxes down,! and the 
care and management of army and navy is quite outside its possibili- 
ties. The military and naval professions in our typical modern State, 
will subsist very largely upon tradition, the ostensible government will 
interfere with rather than direct them, and there will be no force in the 
entire scheme to check the corrupting influence of a long peace, to 
insist upon adequate exercises for the fighting organisation or ensure 
an adequate adaptation to the new and perpetually changing possi- 
bilities of untried apparatus. Incapable but confident and energetic 
persons, having political influence, will have been permitted to tamper 
with the various arms of the service, the equipment will be largely 
devised to create an impression of efficiency in times of peace in the 
minds of the general voting public, and the really efficient soldiers will 
either have fretted themselves out of the army or have been driven 
out as political, non-effective, troublesome innovating persons anxious 
to spend money upon ‘ fads.” So armed the New Democracy will 
blunder into war, and the opening stage of the next great war will be 
the catastrophic breakdown of the formal armies, shame and disasters, 
and a disorder of conflict between more or less equally matched masses 
of stupefied, scared, and -infuriated people. Just how far the thing 
may rise from the value of an alarming and edifying incident to a 
universal catastrophe depends upon the special nature of the conflict, 
but it does not alter the fact that any considerable war is bound to be 
a bitter, appalling, highly educational and constitution-shaking ex- 
perience for the modern Democratic State. 

Now foreseeing this possibility, it is easy to step into the trap of the 

(1) One striking illustration of the distinctive possibilities of democratic government 
came to light during the last term of office of the present patriotic British Government. 
Asa demonstration of patriotism large sums of money were voted annually for the 
purpose of building warships, and the patriotic common man paid the taxes gladly 
with a dream of irresistible naval predominance to sweeten the payment. But the 
money was not spent on warships; only a portion of it was spent, and the rest 
remained to make a surplus and warm the heart of the common man in his tax-paying 
capacity. This artful dodge was repeated for several years; the artful dodger is now 
a peer, no doubt abjectly respected, and nobody in the most patriotic party so far 
evolved, is a bit the worse for it. In the organising expedients of all popular govern- 
ments, as in the prospectuses of unsound companies, the disposition is to exaggerate 
the nominal capital at the expense of the working efficiency. Democratic armies and 
navies are always short, and probably will always be short, of ammunition, paint, training 
and reserve stores ; battalions and ships since they count as units, are over numerous and 
go short handed, and democratic army reform almost invariably works out to some device 
for multiplying units by fission, and counting men three times instead of twice in 
some ingenious and plausible way. And this must be so, because the sort of men who 
come inevitably to power under democratic conditions are men trained by all the 


conditions of their lives to so set appearances before realities as at last to become 
utterly incapable of realities. 
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Napoleonic precedent. One hastens to foretell that either with the pres- 
sure of coming war, or in the hour of defeat, there will arise the Man. He 
will be strong in action, epigrammatic in manner, personally handsome 
and continually victorious. He will sweep aside parliaments and dema- 
gogues, carry the nation to glory, reconstruct it as an empire, and hold it 
together by circulating his profile and organising further successes. 
He will—I gather this from chance lights upon contemporary anticipa- 
tions—codify everything, rejuvenate the papacy, or at any rate gal- 
vanise Christianity, organise learning in meek intriguing academies of 
little men, and prescribe a wonderful educational system. The grateful 
nations will once more deify a lucky and aggressive egotism. . . . And 
there the vision loses breath. 

Nothing of the sort is going to happen, or, at any rate, if it hap- 
pens, it will happen as an interlude, as no necessary part in the general 
progress of the human drama. The world is no more to be recast by 
chance individuals than a city is to be lit by sky rockets. The purpose 
of things emerges upon spacious issues, and the day of individual leaders 
is past. The analogies and precedents that lead one to forecast the 
coming of military one-man-dominions, the coming of such other 
parodies of Czsar’s career as that misapplied, and speedily futile chess 
champion, Napoleon I., contrived, are false. They are false because 
they ignore two correlated things, first the steady development of a new 
and quite unprecedented educated class as a necessary aspect of the expan- 
sion of science and mechanism, and secondly, the absolute revolution in 
the art of war that science and mechanism are bringing about. This 
latter consideration the next of these papers will expand, but here, in 
the interests of the discussion, we may in general terms anticipate its 
gist. War in the past has been a thing entirely different in its nature 


from what war, with the apparatus of the future, will be, it has been 


showy, dramatic, emotional and restricted; war in the future will be 
none of these things. War in the past was a thing of days and 
heroisms ; battles and campaigns rested in the hand of the great com- 
mander, he stood out against the sky, picturesquely on horseback visibly 
controlling it all. War in the future will be a question of preparation, 
of long years of foresight and disciplined imagination, there will be no 
decisive victory, but a vast diffusion of conflict—it will depend less and 
less on controlling personalities and driving emotions, and more and 
more upon the intelligence and personal quality of a great number of 
skilled men. All this the next paper will expand; and either 
before or after, but at any rate in the shadow of war, it will become 
apparent, perhaps even suddenly, that the whole apparatus of power 
in the country is in the hands of a new class of intelligent and scien- 
tifically-educated men. They will probably, under the development 
of warlike stresses, be discovered; they will discover themselves almost 
surprisingly with roads and railways, carts and cities, drains, food 
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supply, electrical supply, and water supply, and with guns and such 
implements of destruction, and intimidation as men scarcely dream of 
yet, gathered in their hands. And they will be discovered, too, with 
a growing common consciousness of themselves as distinguished from 
the grey confusion, a common purpose and implication that the fearless 
analysis of science is already bringing to light. They will find them- 
selves with bloodshed and horrible disasters ahead, and the material 
apparatus of control entirely under their control. ‘‘ Suppose after all,” 
they will say, ‘“‘we ignore these very eloquent and showy governing 
persons above, and this very confused and ineffectual multitude below. 
Suppose now we put on the brakes and try something a little more 
stable and orderly. These people in possession have, of course, all sorts 
of established rights and prescriptions ; they have squared the law to 
their purpose, and the constitution does not know us; they can get at 
the judges, they can get at the newspapers, they can do all sorts of 
things except avoid a smash,—but for our part, we have these really 
most ingenious and subtle guns. Suppose instead of our turning them 
and our valuable selves against the ingenious and subtle guns of other 
men akin to ourselves in a fool’s quarrel, we use them in the cause of 
the higher sanity, and clear that jabbering war tumult out of the streets.” 

. . . There may be no dramatic moment for the expression of this idea, 
no moment when the new Cromwellism and the new Ironsides will come 
visibly face to face with talk and baubles, flags and patriotic muffin 
bells ; but, with or without dramatic moments, the idea will be expressed 
and acted upon. It will be made quite evident then, what is now, 
indeed, only a pious opinion, namely, that wealth is after all no ultimate 
Power at all, but only an influence among aimless, police-guarded men. 
So long as there is peace these capable men may be mitigated and gagged 
and controlled, and the ostensible present order may flourish still in the 
hands of that other class of men which deals with the appearances of 
things. Butas some supersaturated solution will crystallise out with the 
mere shaking of the beaker, so must the new order of men come into visibly 
organised existence through the concussions of war. The charlatans 
can escape everything except war, but to the cant and violence of nation- 
ality, to the sustaining force of international hostility they are ruthlessly 
compelled to cling, and what is now their only support must become 
at last their destruction. So, save for some great death from without 
that may stop all things, and whether violently as a revolution or 
quietly and slowly, this grey confusion that is Democracy must pass 
away inevitably by its own inherent conditions, as the twilight passes, 
as the embryonic confusion of the cocoon creature passes, into the 
higher stage, into the higher organism, the being of the day. 

H. G. WE ts. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN VIEW OF SPORT. 
To the Editor of THk FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DkAR Sir,—The attack made on the Humanitarian League by Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo, in the article entitled “A Sportsman on Cruelty to Animals” 
(FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, July, 1901), calls for a brief reply. It is essen- 
tial to a fair criticism of humanitarian principles that they should be 
allowed, to some extent, to speak for themselves ; that is to say, adequate 
quotations should be given in the actual words of the writers, That, 
however, is not the method of Mr. Aflalo. His article occupies eleven 
pages of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW, yet the longest passage cited by him 
is but a line and a half, and that is cited incorrectly, By misunder- 
standing, by the isolation of words from their context, and even by mis- 
quotation, he has managed (inadvertently, of course) to give a complete 
travesty of our opinions. 

As a journalist and man of letters, Mr. Aflalo must know the precise 
significance of inverted commas. One of his charges is that we have 
used personalities against sportsmen ; all of whom, he complains, have 
been classed together by us as “ half-witted butchers.” The term “ half- 
witted butchers” has not been used in any of the Humanitarian League’s 
publications. 

Again Mr. Aflalo, reproving me for my “ personalities,” represents me 
as speaking of “ those half-witted sportsmen” (italics mine), a term which 
certainly suggests a rather personal pointing of the finger of scorn. The 
words I actually used were “the half-witted sportsmen who vow that the 
vigour of the English race is dependent on the practice of fox-hunting.” 
The remark was not a complimentary one, and was not intended to be so, 
but it was at least impersonal—it had no reference whatever to any indi- 
vidual sportsman. Nor was the word “half-witted” a mere abusive 
epithet, for it was in analysing the distinctive characteristics of the 
sportsman and the vivisector—the thoughtlessness of the one as contrasted 
with the deliberateness of the other—that I used the word, my contention 
being that vivisection “is as appropriately the study of the half-en- 
lightened man as sport is the amusement of the half-witted.' 


(1) In replying to Mr. Aflalo, I have not thought it worth while to deal with the 
‘* personal note ’’ prefixed to his article, or to intervene in that unhappy quarrel of his 
with the six ‘‘ exuberant females,’’ as he politely calls them, who, if we may judge from 
his several public references to the matter, have somewhat unduly flustered him. Mr. 
Aflalo in the character of the modern Orpheus, torn to pieces by reproachful lady 
correspondents, has our sincerest condolences. But it is a little unfair of him to 
vent his anger on the Humanitarian League merely because an old acquaintance 
assured him that the ‘exuberant females’ drew their inspiration from the 
League’s literature. Anyhow, Mr. Aflalo is not justified in giving the impression that 
‘* personalities ’’ against sportsmen are a feature of humanitarian writings—indeed, his 
own idea of what constitutes ‘‘ personalities’? seems to be rather a hazy one, seeing 
that, while he loftily abjures them, he describes the present writer as snorting ‘‘ with 
the breath of righteousness,’’ exuding ‘‘ resinous rectitude,’’ &c., while in other pas- 
sages he pictures the “snuffle of authority’? which Mr. J. C. Kenworthy ‘‘ would 
doubtless know how to emit,” and is not ashamed to employ that petty form of rude- 
ness which consists in referring to one’s adversary as a Mr. So-and-so. 
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Mr. Aflalo’s criticism of alleged humanitarian fallacies is based largely 
on The New Charter, a volume of essays by six authors, published under 
the auspices of the League. Inthe preface it is clearly stated that “each 
of the writers has approached and treated the subject from a quite inde- 
pendent standpoint,” and that the book must not be regarded as a collec- 
tive pronouncement. Mr. Aflalo, pleasantly ignoring this statement, 
makes humanitarians, as a body, responsible for various individual opinions 
on matters of the merest detail; as, for example, when he describes a 
highly speculative suggestion of Dr. Oldfield’s as “the contention of these 
humanitarians.” (Note the plural.) And yet he finds something 
“unkind” in my remark (also misquoted by him) that “the sportsman, 
being in the great majority of instances a man of slow perception, natu- 
rally finds it much easier to follow the hounds than to follow an argu- 
ment.” Well, in his case, at any rate, that is the kindest possible 
explanation of an extraordinary tissue of oversights and misunder- 
standings. 

But Mr. Aflalo hints that his inability to follow the humanitarian 
reasoning is due to our own obscurity. Let me state what our principles are, 
and readers of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW can then judge for themselves. 
At the very outset, Mr. Aflalo has wronged us by giving the impression 
that, not content with asserting the natural kinship between man and the 
lower animals, we “go to the other extreme, and preach socialistic 
equality between man and brute.” We have done nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary, we have clearly recognised that there is a difference in 
degree, though not in kind, between human and non-human. The 
supremacy of man is as fully accepted by humanitarians as by sportsmen ; 
but how does the fact of such supremacy afford a moral justification for 
‘‘sport”? To that obvious question Mr. Aflalo vouchsafes no reply. 

It is impossible, in the short space at my disposal, to follow Mr. Aflalo 
in his rambling excursion into the food-question, beyond remarking that 
his arguments against vegetarianism, which he seems fondly to regard as 
a novel and startling contribution to the subject, have been advanced and 
refuted, as De Quincey would say, “at least a billion of times.” For 
the last fifty years, all vegetarians, and not a few other people, have 
laughed at that tremendous picture of the ‘ dreadful chaos” that would 
ensue if men left off eating their fellow animals. But one thing I am fain 
toask Mr. Aflalo—Why, if he foresees in the triumph of vegetarianism 
the disastrous “removal of all checks on the increase of sheep and cattle,” 
and a general swamping of civilisation, does he tell us so complacently 
that he, personally, eats ‘ very little meat”? Ought he not rather, as a 
matter of duty, to be doing his full share in staving off the appalling 
catastrophe that he apprehends ? 

Without entering, then, on the question of vegetarianism, which has 
already been discussed by me in THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW (September, 
1896), it is sufficient to remark that Mr. Aflalo labours under a double 
delusion in supposing that humanitarians desire “that every animal should 
die of old age,” and that the right to kill animals for food carries with it 
the right to indulge in “ blood-sports.” What humanitarians condemn is 
not the killing, but the wnnecessary killing of animals. Let us assume, 
for the purpose of argument, that it is necessary to kill animals for 
food. By what process of reasoning can such necessity be held to 
justify us in making “sport” out of their sufferings? Here, again, 
Mr. Aflalo gives no sort of explanation. He merely takes up and plays 
with the subject of diet—to drop it helplessly at the very point where it 
bears on the morality of blood-sports. 

“The position of the Humanitarian League ” [I quote its manifesto] “ as 
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regards the whole question of ‘sport ’—i.¢., the diversions and amusements 
of the people—is, this, that while heartily approving all such honest and 
manly recreations as cricket, rowing, football, cycling, the drag-hunt, &c., 
it would place in an altogether different category what may be called 
‘ blood-sports,’ ¢.¢., those amusements which involve the death or torture 
of sentient beings.” We believe that when man fully recognises his rela- 
tion towards the lower animals, it will be quite impossible for him to 
enjoy any practice which involves the killing or paining of them; and 
that in this sense blood-sports, even now, may be called the pastime of the 
“half-witted.” This is the argument which the apologist of sport avows 
himself unable to follow. 

But what has Mr. Aflalo himself to say in justification of sport? His 
almissions seem to me altogether to outweigh his excuses. “I cannot 
believe,” he says, “that any hunting or shooting or fishing man, thinking 
twice about the matter, would deny that a measure of cruelty is incidental 
to all sport ;” and, further, “ That the tendency of sport is to harden the 
mind to the contemplation of suffering we will not wholly deny.” That 
is pretty much what the humanitarians say : it is pleasant to find that we 
have at least something in common with Mr. Aflalo. Moreover, I can 
assure him that on no point has he more unpardonably misrepresented 
us than in suggesting that we regard the sportsman as an inhuman 
monster who revels in the infliction of pain as such. ‘ The mistake,” he 
says, “is to pretend that many of them ” [the sportsmen] “ ever think even 
once about the ethics of their recreation, and it is iniquitous to assume 
that, thinking, they take pleasure in the cruelty for its own sake.” So far 
from assuming any such thing, we have laid just the same stress as Mr. 
Aflalo does on the thoughtlessness of sport, and have shown that the 
sportsman “really does not comprehend the import of what he is doing.” 

“To be accurate,” I said in Animals’ Rights, “the zest of sport lies 
neither in the running nor the killing, as such, but in the excitement 
caused by the fact that a life (someone else’s life) is at stake, that the 
pursuer is matched in a fierce game of hazard against the pursued.” In 
the face of such passages, what right has Mr. Aflalo to charge us with the 
“iniquitous ” assumption to which he refers ? 

Whatever we may feel of sportsmen qua sportsmen, we gladly recognise 
that in other respects they are often kind-hearted men—that, as Mr. 
Aflalo quite superfluously points out, they are fond of horses, dogs, birds, 
&e., and would scorn to inflict one atom more of suffering than the laws 
of their “sport” permit. But, really, what has that todo with the morals 
of sport itself? And when Mr. Aflalo goes on to talk of the sportsman 
“softening the arrangements of nature,” because “his swift-dealt death 
spares many an animal those drawn-out last acts, the slow finale of frost 
and starvation,” &c., he surely forgets two things. First, that the best 
naturalists do not sanction this picture of the cruelty of wild life :' and 
secondly, that every big “shoot” is the cause of an awful sum of festering 
agony inflicted on the wounded “cripples” that escape to linger in the 
brushwood. 

sut sport, says Mr. Aflalo, is a good education for war. Possibly ; but 
as the morality of war is also in question, it is difficult to see how any 
justification of sport is to be found in that line of argument. It merely 
enlarges the issue that is before us—as if one were to say that to shoot 
grouse in August is a good training for shooting partridges in September. 
Perhaps so ; but what if both are cruel ? 

(1) See, for example, a remarkable passage in Mr. W. H. Hudson’s Birds in a Village, 
pp- 214, 215. “In whatever way,’’ he says, ‘‘the animal perishes, whether by violence, 
or exceasive cold, or decay, his death is a comparatively easy one.”’ 
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Ah, but the world is so imperfect, thinks Mr. Aflalo, who takes war 
“for granted,” he tells us, “like death and disease,” aud pleads that we 
have to take this hard world (blood-sports included) as we find it. Certainly 
we have to take the world as we find it, but the question is whether we 
are content or not to leave it as we find it. De we desire to leave it 
better, or worse, or just the same? Mr. Aflalo, if we may judge from his 
placid musings about the “fair inheritance” of the world, “taking the 
good with the bad,” inclines to the middle course; but in that case why 
does he seek credit for humanely interesting himself on behalf of perform- 
ing animals, and other little reforms that lie comfortably outside the 
sacred province of “sport” ? Why does he not take them also as he finds 
them? No, the argument about “taking the world as you find it,” will 
help him very little, unless he is prepared consistently to maintain the 
status quo all round. 

But the crown of Mr. Afialo’s sporting philosophy is his appeal to 
“nature,” a term which he does not define. “For much of life’s cruelty,” 
he says, “man alone is responsible, but nature is responsible for more.” 
But under which category are we to class modern “sport,” ¢.g., the 
breeding or preserving of multitudes of sentient animals for the purpose 
of doing them to death as a recreation? Is that one of nature’s cruelties 
or of man’s? Andif we consider the nature of man himself, do we not 
find therein two warring tendencies, the one predatory and destructive, 
the other sociable and humane? And must we not decide, each for 
himself, which of these two instincts is to be fostered, and which to be 
repressed ? 

Here is the core of the problem; and I trust I leave my readers under 
no doubt as to which view of the problem humanitarians adopt. What 
the sportsman’s view of it is, Mr. Aflalo never definitely tell us: he prefers 
to conclude his article with the more congenial feat of misapplying some- 
thing said by me about the ill-usage of horses. Throughout his whole 
dissertation on “Cruelty to Animals,” he has misstated our position and 
failed to state his own. 

Henry S. SALr. 

Humanitarian Leacue, 

5%, Caancery Lane, W.C. 
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